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CHAP. X. 

Omiinuation of the Reign qf Henry VIII* 

THUS, mutual recriminations taking place^ 
which dissolved their former ties, Henry he-^ 
tiuted not to conclude an alliance with the regent 
of France, and engaged to pracure her son his 
liberty on reasonable conditions* The regent 
also, in another treaty^ acknowledged the king- 
dom Henry's debtor, for one million eight hun^- 
dred thousand crowns, to be discharged in half- 
yearly payments of fifty thousand crowns; after 
which the king of England was to receive during 
life, a yearly pension of a hundred thousand. A 
large present of a hundred thousand crowns was 
also, made to Wolsey for his good oiBces, but 
covered under the pretence of arrears due on the 
pension granted him, for relinquishing the ad- 
ministration of Tournay. 

To support the approaching war with the em- 
p<iror, Henry again renewed his impositions bf 
way of bmevolence ; but the people bore not these 
exactions with their usual patience. The odiuiii 
against the cardinal, to whom these oppressive 
counsels were attributed^ increased i and he en- 
Voi.. XX. B 
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cleavoured to lessen it, by making his master a 
present of a spkfidid pal^cey wh^h he had built 
at Hampton-court, but which he was afraid to in- 
habit himself^ in the present temper of the nation. 
In the mean time, the transactions on the con* 
tinent claimed the constant attention of Henry. 
Soon afler th« defeat of Pavia, Francis had been 
i-emoved to the castle of Madrid ; but the terms 
demanded as the pnce of his liberty were such^ 
that he declared himsetf determined to die, ra- 
ther than submit to them. At last the emperor, 
dreading a general combination against him, was 
willing to abate somewhat of his ngour; and 
the treaty of Madrid was signed, by which It was 
hoped an end would be finally put to the differen- 
ces between these great monarchs. The princi- 
pal condition W2& the restoring of Francis's liber- 
ty, and the deliver^^ of his two eldest sons, ad 
hostages to the emperor for the cession of Bur- 
gundy. If any difficulty should aftei'ward occur 
in the execution of this last article, from the op- 
position of the states, either of France or of that 
province, Francis stipulated, that in six weeks 
time he sliould return to his prison, and remain 
there till the full performance of the treaty. There 
were many other articles in this famous conren- 
lion, all of them extremely severe upon the cap« 
tive monarcli. 

^ J) Charles's ministers foresaw that Fran- 
1524. c*»* would never execute a treaty so de* 
struclive to himself and his country ; and 
they were riot mistaken in their judgment. Fran- 
cis, on entering his own dominions, delivered 
his two eldest sons as hostages into the hands of 
l|ie Spaniards. He then mounted a Turkish 
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fior^/ itnd tmmedkitely putting Iiim to the gaU 
lop, waved his hand, and cried aloud several 
times, ** I am yet a kitig.^ He soon reached 
fiayoime, where he was joyfuHy received by the 
regent and his whole court* He immediately 
Wrote to Henry, acknowledging, that to his good 
offices atone he owed his liberty, and protesting 
^lat he should be entirety governed by his coun- 
feels, in all transactions with the emperor* The 
states of 6urg^)ndy soon met; and declaring 
against the clause which contained an engage* 
Unent for alienating their province, they ex* 
nresMd their resolution of opposing,^ even by 
force of arms, the e^tecutioH 6f bo ruinous and 
unjust an article. The imperial minister then 
required that Francis, in conformity to the treaty 
of Madrid,, should now return to hb prison ; but 
the French monarch, instead of complying, made 
public-the treaty, which a little before he had 
secretly concluded at Cognac, against the ambi- 
tious schemes and usurpations of 'the emperor* 

Pope Clement, who suspected that this princ© 
would never execute a treaty so huttful to his 
interests, and even destructive of bis indepen* 
deney, very frankly offered him a dispensation 
from all his oaths and (engagements ; and was 
instrumental in forming a confederacy in his fa** 
tour. It was stipulated by Francis, the Pope, 
the Venetians, the Swiss, the Florentines, and 
the duke of Milan, among other articles, that they 
Would oblige the emperor to deliver up the two 
young prince^ of France, on receiving a reason- 
able sUm of money* The king of England waa 
invited to accede, not only as a contracting par- 
ty> bat as protector of the *< holy league," as 
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this \ras called ; and vaccordinglf , he joined it 
with ardour. 

Meanwhile the duke of Bourbon had got pos* 
session of the Milanese ; and finding that ex- 
hausted country unable to support his troops, he 
formed the bold design of leading them against 
Home, and was killed as he was planting a seal* 
ing ladder againt the walls of that city. But 
his soldiers, rather enraged than discouraged by 
his death, mounted to the assault, forced their 
way sword in hand, and subjected, from their 
brutality, the ancient capital of Italy to greater 
calamities than she had ever endured from the 
northern barbarians. The pope, who had trusted 
for protection to the sacredness of his character, 
was taken captive ; and found his dignity in- 
sulted by the Spanish soldiers. -> 
A. D. ^ ^^^ ^^y^ before the sack of Rome, 
1527. Henry and Francis had concluded a 
treaty at Westminster, in which, besides 
renewing former alliances, they agreed to send 
ambassadors to Charles, requiring him. to accept 
of two millions of crowns, as the ransom of the 
French princes, and to repay the money borrowed 
from Henry ; and, in case of refusal, the am- 
bassadors, attended by heralds, were ordered to 
denounce war against him, which was to be car- 
ried on in the Low-Countries. But no sooner 
did the monarchs receive intelligence of Bour- 
bon's enterprise, than they changed, by a new 
treaty, the scene of the projected war, from the 
Netherlands to Italy ; and hearing of the pope's 
captivity, they were farther stimulated to attempt 
restoring him to liberty. Wolsey himself crossed 
Che sea, in order to have an interview with FraB- 



dfs) and to concert me^ures for that purpose ; 
displaying on this occasion, all that grandeur and % 
magnificence with which he was so much intoxi- 
cate. The French monarch made a journey as 
&r as Amiens to meet him, and even advanced 
some miles from the town, the more to honour 
his reception. It was here stipulated, that the 
duke of Orleans should espouse the princess 
Mary ; and as Che emperor seemed to be taking 
some steps towards assembling a general coun- 
cil, the two moiiarchs agreed not to acknow- 
ledge it. 

The more to cement the union between these 
princes, a new treaty was some time after con- 
cluded at London ; in which Henry agreed finally 
to renounce all claims to the crown of France ; 
claims which might now indeed be deemed 
chimerical, but which had often been fatal to 
the tranquillity of both countries* As a return 
for this concession, Francis bound himself and 
his successors to pay for ever, fifty thousand 
crowns a year, to Henry and his successors ; and 
that greater solemnity might be given to this 
compact, it was agreed that the parliaments and 
great nobility of both kingdoms should give 
their assent to it. Thus, the terror of the em- 
peror's greatness had extinguished the ancient 
animosity between the rival nations ; and Spain, 
during more than a century, became the chief 
object of jealousy to the English. 

This union, however, between Fmnce and 
England, was not able to bend the emperor; 
and from the prosecution of the war, Henry's 
attenti9n was in som« measure withdrawn to his 
domestic situation. His marriage with Cathe^ 
line of Arragon, his brother's widow, had jm* 
B2 
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passed iK^ithout scruple ; the prejxidices of tkc 
people were in general bent against a coiyugal 
union between such near relations ; and the 
doubts which had arose in the mind of Henrf 
were strengthened by several extiinsic circum^ 
stances. 

The queen was older than the king by no less 
than six years ; and the decay of her beauty^ 
together with particular infirmities and diseases, 
had contributed, notwithstanding her blameless 
.character and deportment, to render her person 
unacceptable to him. Though she had borne 
him several children, they all died in early in- 
fancy, except one daughter ; and he was the 
more struck with this misfortune, because the 
cui'se of being childless is the very threatening 
contained in the Mosaical law against those 
who espouse their brother's widow. The suc- 
cession too of the crown was a consideration that 
occurred to every one, whenever the lawfulness 
of Henry's marriage was called in question ; and 
it was apprehended, that if doubts of Mary's le- 
gitimacy concurred with the weakness of her 
sex, the king of Scots, the next heir, would ad- 
vance his pretensions, and might throw the 
kingdom into confusion. Thus the king was im- 
pelled, both by his private passions, and by mo- 
tives of public interest, to seek the dissolution of 
his inauspicious, and, as it was esteemed, unlaw- 
ful marriage with Catherine. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, and his breth- 
ren, with the exception of the bishop of Roches- 
ter, pronounced the king's marriag^e unlawful ; 
Wolsey also fortified the scruples of his master ; 
but passion needed not any other prompter or 
motive than itself. 
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- Aime Boleyny who lately appeared at court, 
in the quality of maid of honour to the queen, 
had. acquired an entire ascendant over Henry's 
aifections. This young lady, whose grandeur 
and misfortunes have rendered her so celebrated, 
■was daughter of sir Thomas Boleyn, wIk) had 
been em^oyed by the king in several embassies, 
and who was allied to all the principal nobility 
^ in the kingdom* Henry's scruples or aversion. 

j- had for some time made him break off all. con- 

"^ jugal commerce with the queen ; but as he still 

^: supported an intercourse of civility and friend« 

|i ship with her, he had occasion* in the frequent 

visits which he paid her, to x)bserve the beauty, 
i| the youth, the charms of Anne Boleyn. Find* 

* ing the accomplishments of her mind no wise 

*^ inferior to her exterior graces, and that she was 

not to be won on easier terms> he soon conceived 
the design of raising her to the throne ; and as 
every motive of inclination and policy seemed 
thus to concur in making the king desirous of a 
divorce from Catherine, be .resolved to make 
application to pope Clement, to whom he dis- 
patched Knight, his secretary, for this express 
purpose. Knight found the pope, who was 
still in the hands of the emperor, favour- ^l^' 
ably disposed ; and when Clement recover- 
ed his liberty, he confirmed his professions, and 
granted a commission, to try the validity of the 
marriage, in which cardinal Campeggio was 
joined with Wolsey; but the former was in- 
structed to defer the decision by the most artful 
delays. The harangue of the queen was pathe*. 
tic and affecting; she refused to answer the 
citation of the legates ; she observed, she had 
been the wife of Henry during twenty yearsi 
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tnd would appeal to himself, whether her at . 
fectionate submission to his will had not merited 
better treatment ; and the king, while he urged 
again his scruples, was obliged to confess that 
she had ever been a dutiful aftd affectionate 
wife. 

The trial had now been spun out for & consi- 
derable period ; and the king was every day in 
expectation of a sentence in his favour; when 
th« menaces and promises of Charles proved 
successful; and Clement, in compliance, as he 
affected, of the queen's appeal, adjourned the 
cause to his own personal judgment at Rome. 

Wolsey had long foreseen the failure, as the 
forerunner of his ruin ; for though he had em- 
ployed himself with assiduity to bring the suit 
to an happy* issue, he knew the impatience of 
Henry's temper would not brook disappoint- 
ment, or protracted delay. Influenced by Anne 
Boleyn and his own passions, the king now 
determined to sink the cardinal with a motion 
almost as precipitate as he had formerly em* 
ployed in his elevation. The dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk were sent to require the great seal 
from him, which was delivered to sir Thomas 
More. All his furniture and plate were seized ; 
and he was ordered to retire to Esher, a coun- 
try-seat which he possessed near Hampton-court. 

Henry, however, seemed willing, during somfe 
time, to intermit the blows which overwhelmed 
him. He granted him his protection, and left 
him in possession of the sees of York and Wift- 
chester. He even sent him a gracious message, 
accompanied with a ring, as a testimony of his 
affection. Wolsqy, who was on horseback when 
ike messenger met him^ immediately alighted | 
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laid tbrowing himself on his knees in the mire, 
received, in that humble attitude, these marks of 
his ' majesty's gracious disposition towards him ; 
thus confirming the maxim, <^ that he who is ar- 
rogant in prosperity will be abject in adversity." 

But the cardind's enemies, who dreaded his 
return to court, never ceased plying the king 
with accounts of his demerits ; and Henry not 
only ordered him to be indicted in the Sur Chanw ' 
ber, but abandoned him to all the rigour of the 
parliament. He was indicted on an obsolete 
statute for having procured bulls from Kome ; 
and he was pronounced to be out of the king's 
protection ; his lands and goods forfeited ; and 
that his person might be committed to custody* 
But this prosecution of Wolsey was carried no 
&rther* Henry even granted him a pardon for 
all offences ; restored him part of his plate and 
furniture ; and still continued from time to time 
to drop expressions of favour and compassion to« 
wards him. 

About this time the complaints against the 
usurpations of the ecclesiastics became so pre- 
valent in England, that the commons passed 
several bills restraining their impositions. The 
difficulties which lay in the way of his divorce 
had often tempted Henry to break off all con- 
nexions with the court of Rome ; but he dread- 
ed the reproach of heresy ; and having once ex- 
erted himself in defence of the Romish commii- 
nion, he was ashamtd to retract his former opi- 
fucms. While he was agitated by these contraiy 
motives, an expedient was proposed, which, as it 
promised a solution of all difficulties, was em- 
braced by him with the greatest joy and satis* 
faction. 
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, Dr. tliofnas Crantoap, fefloW of Jesus Cdllergc 
HI Cambridge, a man remarkable for hts learn- 
ing, and stiH more for the candour and disin- 
terestedness of his temper, falling one evening 
by accident into company -with Ganfiner, now 
secretary of state, and Fox, the king's almoner, 
the business of the divorce became the stibject of 
the conversation. Crattmer observed that tht 
readiest way, cither to quiet Henry's conscience 
er extort the pope% consent, wouH be to consult 
ail the unfversities of Europe with regard to this 
controverted point: if they agreed to approve 
of the king's marriage with Catherine, his re-- 
mollies would naturally cea^e ; if they condem- 
ned it, the pope would find it difficult to resist 
the solicitations of so great a monarch, seconded 
by the opinion of all the learned men in Christ 
tendom. When the king was informed of th^ 
proposal, he was delighted with it ; and swore^ 
with more alacrity than delicacy, that Cranmer 
had got the right sow by the ear ; he sent for that 
divine ; entered into conversation with him ; en- 
gaged him to write in defence of the divorce ; and 
immediately, in prosecution of the scheme pro- 
posed, employed his agents to collect the judg- 
ments of all the universities in Europe* 
^ j3^ The universities of France, of Venice, 
1530.* Ferrara, Padua, and Bologna, as well as 
of Oxford and Cambridge, after some 
hesitation, gave a verdict in the king's favour. 
The convocations too, both of Canterbury and 
York, pronounced the king's marriage invalid. 
But Clement, still under the influence of the em- 
peror, continued to summon the king either by 
himself or proxy, neither of which alternatives 
could be complied with. 



.iTbe extremities to whkb Hcofy wastMished 
both against the pope and tb^ ec^siAStical on 
dor, were naturally disagiseealdk te; cardinal 
Wolsey; and as. the. king foresaw hi&^pfK)atk)nr, 
it is the most probable reasoD that can be as* 
signed for his renewing the prosecutioii against 
his ancient favouritet After Wolftey had re- 
mained some time ati Esher^ he waa »How«d to 
remove to Richmond; but the coui^tijers, dre«^ 
ing still his vicinity ta the king, procured ^i 
Older for him to remove to his sec of Yoric* 
The cardinal knew it was in vain to resist: he 
took up his residence at Cawood in Yorkshire, 
where he rendered himself extremely popular in 
the neighbourhood by has affability and hospLta* 
lity; but he was not allowed to remain long 
unmolested in tliis retreat. The earl of North*- 
umberland received oixlers, without regard to 
Wolsey's ecclesiastical character, tt^ arrest him 
for high treason, and to conduct him to London, 
in order to take his triaU The cardinal, pardy 
from fatigue, and paidy from agitation, was 
seized with a disorder which turned into a dy- 
sentery; and vi'ith some difficulty, he reached 
Leicester-abbey. When the abbot and the monks 
advanced to receive him with much respect and 
reverence, he told them that he was come to lay 
hi3 bones among them ; and he immediately took 
to his bed, whence he never rose more. A little 
before he expired, among other expi'essions, he 
used the following, to Sir William Kingston, con- - 
stable of the Tower, who had him in custody : 
•* Had I but served God as diligently as I have 
" served the king, he would not have given me 
" over in my grey heirs- But this is the just re- 
f* ward that I, must receive for my indulgent 
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*^ pains and study, not regarding my service to 
^ God, but only to iriy prince. Therefore let 
« me advise you, if you be one of the privy-coun- 
« cil, as by your wisdom you are fit, take care 
^ v/hsX you put into the king's head : for you can 
<' never put it out again." 

Thus died this famous cardinal, whose charac- 
ter seems to have contained a singular variety of 
good and bad qualities, but who, with all his foi- 
Ues, was unquestionably a great man, and an 
able minister. 

A. D. "^ "^^ session of parliament was held, 
1531.* together with a convocation; and from 
the latter a confession was-^ extorted, that 
the •* king was the protector, and the sepreme 
head of the clergy of England." In the ensu^ 
ing parliament, an act was passed against levy- 
ing the annates or first-fruits ; and it was also 
voted, that any censures which should be passed 
by the court of Rome on account of that law, 
should be entirely disregarded. 

bir Thomas More the chancellor, anticipating 
a separation from the church of Rome, with 
which his principles would not permit him to . 
concur, desired leave to resign the great seal ; 
and descended from his high station with more 
joy and alacrity than he had mounted up to it. 
The austerity of this man's virtue, and the 
sanctity of his manners, had no wise encroached^ 
on the gentleness of his temper, or even dimi- 
nished that frolic and gaiety to which he was 
naturally inclined. While his family discovered 
symptoms of sorrow on laying down the gran- 
deur and magnificence to which they had been 
accustomed, he drew a subject of mirth from 
tfieir distresses i and made them ashamed of los- 
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kig.ev^ a monient's cheerfulness, on account 
of such trivial misfortunes* The king, who liad 
entertained a high opinion of his virtue, received 
his resignation with some difficulty ; and he deli- 
vered the great seal, soon after, to sir Thomas 
Audley. 

Henry, having now gone too far to 
recede, privately celebrated his mairiage ^vH' 
with Anne Boleyn, whom he had previ- 
ously created marchioness of Pembroke. Her 
early pregnancy gave the king gr^at satisfac- 
tion ; and an act being passed against all appeals 
to Rome in causes of matrimony and divorces*, 
Henry publicly owned his marriage^ and com- 
manded Catherine, whom he had hitherto treat- 
ed with respect, to style herself hereafter prin- 
cess dowager of Wales. 

On intelligence of these transactions, Clement 
declared the nullity of Henry's second marriage, 
and threatened him with excommunication^ 
Soon after, by a precipitate sentence, the roar^- 
riage of Henry ^nd Catherine wa» pronounced 
valid, and Henry actually declared to be ex- 
communicated, if he refused to adhere to it. 
This violent measure effectually shut the doot 
of reconciliation ; and the parliament being en- 
tirely at the king's devotion, passed several laws 
which put an end to the exercise of the papal 
jurisdiction in England. 

But the roost important law passed this ses- 
sion, was that which regulated the succession 
to the crown. The marriage of the king with 
Catherine was declared unlawibi, void, and of 
no effbct ; and the marriage with queen Anne 
waa established and confirmed. The crown 
was appointed to descend to the issue^of this 
Vol. XX. C 
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inarriagCy and failing them, to the king's heirs 
for ever. An oath likewise was enjoined to be 
taken in farour of this order of succession, under 
the penalty of imprisonment during the king's 
pleasure, and forfeiture of gixxls and chattels. 

Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and sir 
^•„^' Thomas More, were the only persons of 
note who scrupled the oath of succession* 
The latter, with bis usual wisdom and integrity, 
declared he thought the parliament had full 
power to settle the succession ; but he refused 
the oath prescribed by law, because the pream- 
ble of that oath asserted the legality of the king's 
xnan*iage with Anne, and thereby implied that 
his former marriage with Catherine was unlaw*- 
ful and invalid* Cranmer the primate, and 
Cromwel, now secretary of state, who highly 
loved and esteemed More, entreated him 'to lay 
aside his scruples ; and their friendly importu- 
nity seemed to weigh more with him than all the 
|>enalties attending his refusal. He persisted, 
however, in a mild though firm manner, to main- 
tain his resolution ; and the king, irritated agsunst 
him as well as Fisher, ordered both to be in- 
dicted upon the statute, and committed prison- 
ers to the Tower. 

The parliament being again assembled, con* 
ferred on the king the title of the only supreme 
head on earth of the church of England ; as 
they had already invested him with all the real 
power belonging to it. In this memorable act 
the parliament acknowledged his inherent power 
*^ to visit, and repress, redress, reform, order, 
correct, restrain, pr amend all errors, heresies, 
«d>uses, offences, poQtempts, and enoroiittes, 
llhich f^U under any spiritual authority, or ju» 
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fifidictioa.'* They also declared it treason tn 
attempt) iioagine^ or speak evil against the king, 
queen, or his heirs, or to endeavour depriving 
them of their dignities or tithes. They gave 
him a right to all the annates and tithes of bene* 
fices, which had formerly been paid to the court 
of Rome. They also attainted More and Fisher 
fcr misprision of treason ; and they completed 
the union of £ngland and Wales, by giving to 
that principality all the benefiU of the English 
laws* 

While Henry proceeded with so much order 
in changing the nadonal religion, he was held in 
some inquietude by the state of affairs in Ireland. 
TJie young ear] of Kildare, resenting the im« 
prisonment of his father, had taken arms, and 
joined some of the Irish nobles ; but being oblige 
^ed to surrender, he was carried over to Eng- 
land with his hve uncles, where all, after a short 
Irial, were executed. 

But though Henry had rejected the authority 
©f the see of Rome, he was by no means dispos- 
ed to encourage the opinions : of the reformers. 
Separate as he stood from the catholic church, 
and from the Roman pontiff, the head of it, he 
still valued himself on maintaining the catholic 
doctrine, and on guarding by fire and sword the 
imagined parity of his speculative principles* 

Henry's ministers and courtiers were of as 
motley a character as his conduct ; and seemed 
to waver, during this whole reign, between the 
ancient and the new religion. The queen, en^ 
gaged by interest as well as inclination, favoured 
the cause of the refbnners. Cromwel, who was 
created secretary of state, and who was daily 
a4^dQP>ng in the king'a confidence, had embraced 
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tile same views; and as he was a than ofptfit^ 
dence and abilities, he was able, very effectu*' 
ally, though in a covert manner, to promote the 
tete innovations. Cranmer, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had secretly adopted the protestant te* 
nets ; and he had gained Henry's friendship by ^ 
his candour and sincerity ; virtues which he pos^ 
sessed in an eminent degree. On the other^iand^ 
the duke of Norfolk adhered to the ancient faith ; 
and by his high rank, as well as by his talents 
both for peace and war, he had great authority 
in the king's council : Gardiner, lately created 
bishop of Winchester, had inlisted himself in tho 
same party ; and the suppleness of his character^' 
and dexterity of his conduct, had rendered him 
one of its principal supporters. 
• The king, meanwhile, who held the balance! 
between the factions, was enabled by the court- 
ship paid him both by protestants and catholics^ 
to assume an unbounded authority. The am- 
biguity of his conduct, though it kept the cour- 
tiers in awe, served in the main to encourage thci? 
pi^estant doctrine among his subjects; the 
writings of the Lutherans were privately im- 
ported into England ; and a translation of tlie^ 
Scripture, by Tindai, an Englishman who had 
fled fi'om the king's displeasure to Antwerp, 
Increased the number of converts; and wa» 
jtistly deemed one of the most fatal blows to the 
established faith. 

Though several persons were brought to the* 
stake for their adherence to the protestant doc- 
trines, yet Henry knew his most formidable 
demies were the monks^ who having their im-' 
mediate dependence on the Roman pontiff, ap-* 
prehended their own ruin to be the certain cons^ 
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qoetice oC aboliahiiig his authority in England* 
tiome of these were detected in a conspiracy that 
lM*ored fatal to themitelves. Elizabeth Barton» 
commonly called the ^^ Holy maid of Kent," had 
heen subject to hysterical fiu* which threw her 
body into unusual convulsions ; and liaving pix)« 
duced an equal disorder in her mind, made her 
utter strange sayings, which, as she was scarcely 
conscious of during the time, had soon after 
entirely escaped her memory* The silly people 
in the neighbourhood were struck with these ap- 
pearances, which they imagined to be superna- 
tural ; andKicbard Masters, vicar of the parish, 
a. designing fellow, .founded on them a project* 
from which he hoped to acquii'e both profit and 
consideration* He went (o VVarham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, then alive ; and having given him 
an account of Elizabeth's i*evelations, he so far 
wrought on that prudent but superstitious pre- 
late, as. to receive orders from him to watch her 
in her trances, and carefully to note down all her 
future sayings* The regard paid her by a per- 
son of so high a rank, soon rendered her still more 
the object.of attention to the neighbourhood ; and 
it was easy for Masters to persuade them, as 
well as the maid herself, that her ravings were 
inspirations of the Holy Ghost*. Knavery, as is 
ysual, soon after succeeding to delusion, she 
learned to counterfeit trances ; and then uttered 
such speeches as were dictated to her by her spi* 
litual director* ^ 

' Masters, associated with him Dr. Becking, a 
canon of Canterbury ; and though their design 
«Lt first was only to raise the credit of an image 
^f the V^irgin, finding their imposture succeeded^ 
jthey extended their views, mi taught tb^j^ 
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pemtent to >declaim against the new doctrinea^ 
and to prophesy the death of the king, if he 
penusted ki his intended divorce from Catherme. 
Henry at length began to thiak the matter wor« 
thy of his attention ; and having «rd^ed £liza* 
beth and her accomplices to be attested, they^ 
confessed, and suffered for their gtiilt. The 
A. D. ^^^^ to undeceive the moHitade, tho 
1535. forgery of many of the prq>hete88's inara# 
des was detected ; and even <the scam^** 
lous prostitution of her manners was laid open t» 
the public. 

The detectbn of this iiApositMre hurt the credit 
of the monks ; the kkig, to take vengeance on 
Ihem, suppressed three monasteries; and finding 
the Httle clamour excited by this act of powery 
he was more encouraged to lay his rapacious 
hands est the remainder. Meanwhile he exevcis* 
ed punishmenu on individuals, who were ob* 
noxious to him. The parliament had made k 
treason to deprive the k»ng of his dignity or ti« 
ties ; they had lately added to his other titles that 
of supreme head of the church ; and hence it wa« 
inferred, that to deny his supremacy was treason. 
Many priors and eccksta^tics lost their lives for 
tliis new species of guilt ; and Kerry) impelled 
by lus violent temper, and desirous of striking a 
terror into the whole nation, proceeded to make 
examples of Fisher and More. 

John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, was a pre- 
late eminent for learning and morals, still more 
than for his ecclesiastical dignities, and for the 
high favour whi^h he had long enjoyed with the 
king* When he was thrown into prison, be had 
not only beeflf deprived of all his revenues, but 
stiipped of Jhis very chothesi and mthont c&Bi' 
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••Aeaitioa of his extreme age, or his former mskkf 
he \i^s allowed nothing but rags. In this con4 
ditioDt. he laf in prison above a tweWemonth $ 
when the pope, wtktng to recofmpense the suffer* 
ingsof so ^thfulan adherent, created him a car- 
ina!, without his privky or concurrence. This 
ppomotioa of a man, merelf ibr his opposition to 
royal authority, roused the indignation of the 
king $ and Fisher beingp; indicted for denying the 
king's supremacy, was tried, condemned, and 
beheaded. 

The execution of this prelate was intended as 
a warning to More, whose complianGe, on ac« 
eotmt ctf his great authority both abroad and at 
home, and his high repttfation &r learning and 
▼irtue, was anxiously desiced by. the king. That 
prince also hore as great personal alTecdon and 
Kgard taMore, as his iraperkms mind, the sport 
ofpassionsy was susceptible^ towards a man 
who in any paiticuiar opposed his violent mcli* 
nations. But More ooald never be prevtuled on 
to acknowledge any opinion so contrary to his 
principles as that of the king's supremacy ; and 
though Henry exacted that compliance from 
the whole nation, there was as yet no law oblige 
ing Juiy one to take an oath to thai purpose* 
Rich the solicitor-general, was sent to coilfei^ 
with More, then a priscmer, who observed a 
cautious silence with regard* to the supreaiBcy t 
he mras only inveigled to says that any question 
with regard to the law wluch established that 
prerogative, was a twoedged sword: if a per« 
•on answer one way, it will confound his soul $ 
if another, it will destroy his body. No more 
was wanted to found an indictmient of high trea* 
Mo^i^akist the prisonec* Hii^iaileac^ wa» calHfl 
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malicious, and made a part of his crime ; and* 
these words, which had casually dropped from 
him, were interpreted as a denial of the supre- 
macy. Trials now were mei'e formalities : the 
jury gave sentence against More, who had long 
expected this fate, and who needed no prepara- 
tion to fortify him against the terrors of death* 
Not only his constancy, but even his cheerful- 
nesS) never forsook him ;, and he made a sacri- 
fice of his life to his integrity, with (he same 
indifference that he maintained in any ordinary, 
occurrence. When he was mounting the scaf- 
ibid, he said to one, ^^ Frieud, help .me up, and : 
when I come down again let me shift £Dr my*^ 
self." The executioner asking hi^n forgiveness^ 
he granted the request, but told him, " you will 
never get credit by beheading me, my neck is so 
short." Then laying his head on the block, he 
bade the executionur stay till he. put aside his 
beard ; " for," said he, ". it never committed 
treason." Nothing, was wanting to the glory of 
this end, except a cause more worthy of such a 
sacrifice. More was beheaded in the fifty-third 
year of his age. 

• • When the intelligence of these executions was 
carried to Rome, Paul III. who had succeeded 
Clement in the apostolic chair, excommunicated 
the king and his adherents, deprived him of his 
crown, and gave his kingdom ta any invader ; 
^ £j but Henry was little alarmed by these 
1536. measures. He knew the emperor, whose 
enmity alone he had reason to apprehend, 
was at that time hard pressed by the Turks and 
the protestant princes of Germaey ; and an in^ 
cident which happened soon after seemed to 
efienithe waf for i& reconciliatioj^ between him-* 
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self aed Ghavks. Queen Catherine waa. seised. 
vUh a Jli))i>^ing illnesst wliich at last brought 
her tp.her grave : she died at KimboUon. in th« 
Gounty of HuntingdfMi) in the fiftieth year of her 
9f^ A little b^re she expired, she wrote a 
very tender letter to the king ; in which she gave^ 
him the appeliatifin of her most dear loi'd, kmgr 
and husband; and ccmchided with these wordS|. 
<^ I make this vow, tba^ mine eyes desire you. 
above all things." The king was touclied evea 
tp the abedduig of. tears, by this last tender 
proof of Catheriae's affection ; but queen Anna 
is said to have expressed her joy for the death 
of a rival, heyoud what decency 4>r luimanity' 
couki.pevmit. 

The emperor thought that, as the demise of 
his aunt had remoised all .personal animo^ty 
between him and Henry, it might not be impoa* 
siUe to detach him from the alliance of France ; 
but his advances were received with cokiness,. 
and the ill succes that he met with in his invasioa. 
of Pnovenoe, served. to render the king of £ng* 
land more andiffei%nt to his proffered friendship. 

Henry, conscious ef the advantages of his 
situation, at last determined to suppress the mo* 
nasteries^ and to put himself in possession of 
their ample revenues* He delegated his supre** 
macy to Cromwel, who was then secretary of 
slate; and who eniployed commisfdoners to in* 
qoive into the conduct and deportment of the 
friars. The reports of these were most unfa* 
vourable ; and, if we may credit the suspicious 
evidence they collected, monstrous disorder^' 
prevailed In many of the religious houses. 

Some few monasteries^ terrified with this li* 
gofoua inquisition^ surrendered their revenue* 
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into the king's hands ; and the monks receWed 
small pensions as the reward of their obsequU 
ousness* Orders were then given to dismiss 
such nuns and friars as were below four-and« 
twenty. The doors of the convents were next 
opened, even to. such as were above that age; 
and every one recovered his liberty who desired 
it* But as all these expedients did not fully 
answer the king's purpose, he had recourse to 
his usual instrument of power, the parliament ; 
and in order to prepare men for the innovations 
projected, the report of the visitora was publish- 
ed, and a genend horror was endeavoured to be 
excited in the nation against institutions, which 
had long been the objects of the most profound 
veneration* 

The king, though determined utterly to abo^ 
lish the monastic orders, resolved to proceed 
gradually in this great work; and he gave di« 
rections to the parliament to go no further at 
present, than to suppress the lesser monasteries, 
which possessed revenues below two hundred 
pounds a year* By this act, three hundred and 
seventy-six monasteries were suppressed, and 
their revenues, amounting to thirty-two thou* 
sand pounds a year, were granted to . the king ; 
besides their goods, chattels, and plate, compu« 
ted at a hundred thousand pounds more* It 
does not appear that any opposition was mada 
to this important law : so absolute was Henry's 
authority ! and indeed in several important civil 
regulations, he found the parliament equally 
obsequious* 

^ After all the wished-for laws were passed, thm 
king dissolved the parliament: a parliament 
Siemorable. not only for the great and imporum. 
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ifMioyatioiis which it intreducedy but also for tfat 
long time it had sitten, and the frequent proro- 
gations which it had undergone. The convoca* 
tion also sat during this session ; and a great 
point was gained by the reformers, in a vote 
being passed for publishing a new translation of 
the scriptures. 

But while the supporters of the new religion 
were exulting in their prosperity, they met with 
a severe mortification in the fate of their patron- 
ess Anne Boleyn, who lost her life by the rage 
of her ferocious consort. Having been deli- 
vered of a dead son, she had disappointed Henry 
ia his extreme fondness for male issue. Though 
she appears to have been really innocent, her 
levity of manners, and her familiarity with per- 
sons who were formerly her equals, had offend- 
ed the king's dignity. The viscountess Roche- 
Ibrdy a profligate woman, who was married to 
the queen*s brother, insinuated the most cruel 
suspicions into Henry's mind ; she pretended 
that her own husband was engaged in a criminal 
correspondence with his sister ; and Henry Nor- 
ris, groom of the stole, Weston and Brereton, 
gentlemen of the chamber, together with Mark 
Smeton, being observed to possess much of the 
queen's friendship, likewise became objects of 
«uspici<Hi* The king, whose love was already 
transferred to Jane, daughter of sir John Sey-' 
mour, laid hold of the slightest circumstance 
which his jealousy could fix on, and vented his 
fury on all within his reach. In a tilting at 
Greenwich, the queen happened to drop her 
handkerchief; an incident probably casual* but 
interpreted by the king as an instance of gallan- 
ivy to some of her paramours* On this he im- 
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mediately arrested Norrid, Bt^rtton, Westotii 
and Rocheford ; and oixlered the qUeen next dvf 
to be carried to the Tower* 

Anne, conscious of his unrelenting spirit^ 
while slie asserted her innocence, prepared for 
the melancholy doom which awaited hen From 
the Tower she wrote her husband a letter, full 
of the most tender expostulations ; but this had 
no influence on his obdurate mind. Norrrs^ 
Weston, Brereton, and Smeton, were tried ; but 
no legal evidence was produced against tFtenii 
Smeton was prevailed, on, by the vain hopes 
of life, to confess a criminal correspondence 
with the queen ; but even her enemies expected 
little advantage from this confession; for they 
jiever dared to confront hini with her ; and he 
was immediately executed ; as were also Brere*- 
ton and Weston. Norris had been much in 
the king's favour ; and an offer of life was made 
him, if he would confess his crime, and accuse 
the queen : but he generbusly rejected the pro* 
posal ; and said^ that in his conscience he be* 
lieved her entirely guiltless* 

The queen and her brotlier were tried by a 
Jury of peers ; the chief evidence amounted to no 
more than that Rocheford bad been seen to lean 
on her bed, before some company. Though 
tinassisted by counsel, she defended herself with 
great presence of mind ; and the spectators could 
not fbrbeai^ pronouncing her entirely innocent. 
Judgment, however, was given against her and 
Rocheford: when the dreadful sentence was 
pronounced, she was not terrified ; but lifting up 
her hands to heaven, said, *' O Father ! O Crea- 
tor ! thou who art the way, the trijth, and the 
life, thou knowest that I have not deserved this 
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last message to the king, and acknoivledged the 
obligations which she owed him, in thus uni- 
formly continuing his endeavours for her ad- 
vancement: from a private gentlewoman, she 
said, he had first made her a marchioness, then 
a queen, and now, since he could raise her no 
higher in this world, he was sending her to be a 
saint in heaven. She then renewed the protes- 
tations of her innocence, and recommended her 
d2;.ughter Elizabeth to his care. Befoi^ the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, and all who approached 
tier, she made ttie like declarations ; and conti- 
nued to behave herself with her usual serenity, 
suid even with cheerfulness. " The executioner,* V 
she said to the lieutenant, " is, I hear, very ex- 
pert; aridiny neck is very slender:" upon which. 
she grasped it in her hand, and smiled. After 
suffeiing decapitation, her body was negligently 
thrown into a common chest of elm tree, made to 
hold arrows, and was buried in the Tower. 
. The innocence of Anne Boleyn can scarcely be 
called in question : and the king made the most 
effectual apology for her, by marrying Jane Sey- 
mour, the very day after the execution. The. 
parliament had the meanness to join in gratifying 
his lawless passions^ the issue of both his former 
marriages were declared illegitimate, and the 
crown was settled on the king's issue by Jane. 
Seymour, or any subsequent wife, and in ease he 
should die without children, he was empowered 
by his will to dispose of the crown* 

The convocation were not less obsequious; 
according to the wishes of Henry, they deter- 
mined the standard of faith to consist in the 
scriptures, snd the three ct^eds, the Apostolic^ 
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Nicene, and Athanasian; auricular confe^ioif 
and penance were adnaitted ; but no mention 
was made of marriage^ extreme unction) confir« 
Aiation, or holy orders, as sacraments ; and in 
this omission the influence of the protestants 
appeared. The real presence, however, was 
asserted, conformably to the ancient doctrine ; 
while the terms of acceptance were established 
to be the merits of Christ, and the mercy and 
good pleasure of God, suitably to the new prin- 
ciples.- ' 

. These article's were fbrmed by the convoca-^ 
tion, corrected by the king, whose Mth was to 
be the standard of his subjects' belief, and sub- 
scribed by every member of that assembly. The 
multitude, however, were less tractable. The 
expelled monks, wandering about, excited both' 
the piety and compassion of men i and as the 
ancient religion took hold of the populace by 
powerful motives, suited to vulgar minds, it wasr 
able, now it was brought in apparent hazard, to 
raise the strongest zeal in its favour. The first 
rising was in Lincolnshire, and consisted of 

twenty thousand men ; but on the appearance of 
the duke of Suffblk, at the head of some regular 
ferces, and secret assurances of pardon, they dis* 
persed, and only a few of the ringleadears suffered* 
But in the north, the revolt assumed a more 
serious appearance. The insurgents were led 
by Aske, a gentleman who possessed the art of 
govemirig the populacfe. Their enterprise they 
called the Pilgrimage of Grace : they took an oath 
that their only motives were the love of God ; 
their care of the king's person and issue ; their 
diesir6 of purifying the nobility, of restoring the 
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ehurch, and of suppressiiig faere&y. ^ jy^ 
Allured by these pretences, forty tfaoit- 1537.' 
•and hardy enthustasta marched beneath 
a banner which represented the five wounds of 
Christ ; and the countenance of the archbishop 
fif York* aad fc>rd Ofmcy^ at once sanctioned and 
fupported ike vebellion. 

. The duke •f Norfolk wms a|)poioted general 
agaiBBt Ihe vebelSf and after an ineffectual at- 
tMapt at acoADMHodttition, the latter determined 
U> pass a river in their front, and attack with 
su^^rior numbers the royal army. They were 
twioe duappoiBted in this design by violent falls 
itf^ nilb. wtudi^-awstled the ford. Their minds, 
prpno to anpendtioR, were deeply affected by 
these occurrences ; many of them dispersed ; 
and the refnakider were soon after routed by 
Norfolk* Aske, and lard Dtocy, with many of 
the chieftf were put to death ; and an amnes^ 
vaa granted to the common people. 

Soon after this pro^>erou8 success, Henry's 
joy was crowned by the birth of a son, wiio was 
bnptiaBd by the name of Edward. Yet was not 
bts happiness without aHoy : the queen died two 
df^s-aftep* &at a son had so long been aixtently 
wished for by Henry, and was nowt become so 
necessary, in order to prevent disputes with re- 
gard to ^e succession, that the king's affliction 
was drowned in his joy. The prince, not six 
days oldf was created prince of Wales, duke 
of Cornwall, and earl of Chester ; sir Edward 
Seymour, the queen's brother, was raised to the 
dignity of earl of Hertford ; sir William Fitz- 
Williams, high admiral, was created earl of 
Southampton ; sirWilliam Paulet, lord St. John ; 
and sir Jcto Bussel, lord Russel. 
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^^ ^ Domestic quiet combining wkh Heniy^ 
1538! rapacity produced the entire destruction of 
the monasteries | a new visitation of them 
was appointed ; and the abbots and monks were 
. inducedj in expectafion of better treatment^ to 
make a voluntary resignation of their houses* At 
different times the king suppressed six hundred 
and forty-five monasteries; of which twenty- 
eight had abbots that enjoyed a seat in parlia* 
xnent. Ninety colleges were demolished in se- 
veral counties ; two thousand three hundred 
and seventy-four chantries and free chapels ; 
and an hundred and ten hos[Mtals* The whole 
revenue of these establishments amounted to one 
hundred and sixty-one thousand one hundred 
pounds. 

These violent measures, however, did not 
pass without murmurs and commotions; but 
JHenry took an effectual method of interesting 
the nobility and gentry in the success of his 
plans : he either made a gift of the revenues 
of convents to his favourites and courtiei*s, or 
sold them at low prices, or exchanged them for 
other lands on very disadvantageous terms* 
He was so profuse in these liberalities, that be 
is said to have given a woman the whole re* 
venue of a convent, as a ^ward for making a 
pudding, which happened to gratify his palate* 
He also settled pensions on the . abbots and 
priors, proportioned to their former i^venues or 
to their merits ; and gave each monk a yearly 
pension of eight marks. At this time, six new 
bishoprics M^ere erected, Westminster, Oxford^ 
Peterborough, Bristol, Chester,- and Gloucester; 
of which all but the first subsist at this day. 
Beside the lands possessed by the mpnasteriesi 
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iHikh were seized without reservey the regular 
clergjr enjoyed a oonsiderable fmrt of the bene* 
fices of England, and of the tithes annexed to 
them : and these were also at this time trans- 
ferred to the crown> and by those means passed 
into the hands of laymen : an abuse which has 
kfi the church of England poor, and entailed 
misery on many of her ablest ministers* 

The >court of Rome saw this sacrilegious 
plunder with extreme indignation ; and I^nry 
was frequently reproached with his resemblance 
to the emperor Julian. Amongst those who dis« 
tinguished themselves in the defence of the 
church, was Reginald Pole, descended from the 
xojral ^mily, being fourth son of tlie countess 
of Salisbury, daughter of tJie duke of Clarence^ 
He gave in early youth, indications of a fine 
genius ; and Henry, who intended to raise him 
to the highest ecclesiastjcal dignitiesy conferred 
on him the deanery of Exeter, and permitted 
him to retire to Padua to finish his studies* 
The king even desired his ofMoion relative to 
Ihe measures he had taken for abolishing the 
papal authority. Pole replied by writing a 
treatise on the unity of the churchy in which he i&* 
sighed against the king's supremacy, his di« 
lEorce, his second marriage ; and exhorted the 
emperor to revenge ori him the injury done to 
tile imperial family, itnd to the catholic causew 
Henry, though provoked beyond measure at 
this outrage, dissembled his resentment ; and he 
sent a message to' Pole, desiring him to return to 
England, in order to exfriain certain passages 
in his book, which he found somewhat' obscure 
and difiicult» Pole was on his guard against 
^s iiisidioiis myitation ; and determined to re? 
D 3 
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main in Italy, where he was umveivaliy he* 
loved. 

Soon after he was raised by the pope tb the 
dignUy of a cardinal ; and eonscious of Henry's 
enmity, and on prtncipk hoatiie to the inno- 
vations that had taken place, engaged in every 
intrigue against him* Courtney, mar(|uiB of 
Exeter; sir Edward Nevil, brother to the lord 
Abergavenny ; sir Nicholas Carew, master of 
horse and knight of the garter; Henry de Is 
Pole, lord Montacute; and sir Geoffrey de hi 
Pole, brothers to the cardinal, entered into a 
conspiracy with the eardioal against Henry^ 
which being detected, all of them suffered, ex-« 
Geptv^ir Geoffi^y de la Pole, who was pardoned ; 
and h^ owed this grace to bis having first car- 
ried to the king secret intelligence of the plot. 
We know little coticemmg the justice or ini- 
quity of tbe sentence pvonounced against these 
men ; we wdy know, that the condenmation 
of a man wh4. was at that time prosecuted by tfae^ 
court, forms no presumption of his guik. 

Henry was sd much governed by passion^ 
that notlung couki have stopped his oppositiou 
against Rome, but s^me other object of anii^ciosity* 
Though he had giVduaUy been changing the 
tenets of that theological system, in which he 
had been educated, he vas no less dogmatical 
in the few articles which pMnaihed to him, than 
if the whole fabric had be^ unshaken. The 
point cm which he chiefly rented his orthodoxy 
happened to be real presence ; «&d all departure 
from this principle he held to be hereticai awl 
detestable* \ 

Lambert, a schoolmaster of Lond<,^, bad pre^ 
sumed to draw up his objections to the.4X»pereflBi 
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pfcsence* under ten several heads; and wfaeti 
cited befi>re CraQmer and Latimer, instead of 
iscantisig) he appoakd to the km^* 

Heniy was tiot diaptouied at an opportunity 
of exerting hi0 aupt^einaty* and displaying hik 
learning* FubHc notice vrm given) tteit he in«> 
tended to enter the lists with the schoolmaster : 
sca^lds were erected in Westminster*hall for 
the accommodation of tlie audience ; and Henry^ 
afipeared sm his throne, . acoomfianied with all 
the ensigns of majesty, and with all his bishops, 
peers, and couitiera around him $ while in the 
nudst isi this .splendid assembly was produced 
the unhappy I^ambert, who was required to 
defend fata opinioiw against his royal antago«> 
nifit. 

The oooferefiGe bemg opened by tiie bishop 
of Chichester, the kitUg asked Lambert, with a 
stem countenance, what hia^ opinion was of 
Chrnt% ccB'poreai presence in the sacrament of 
the altar ^ and when Lambert began his reply 
with some compliment to his majesty, he rejected 
the praise with disdain and indignation. He 
afterwards pressed Lambert with argumentf 
dmwo fi»m scripture and the schoolmen. The 
audience applauded the fbrce of his reasoning 
and the extent of hia erudition ; Cranmer se- 
conded huB prools by some new topics ; Gai<diDer 
emei«d the lists as a support to Cranmer ; Ton- 
stal took up the argument after Gardiner ; 
Slokesley brought fresh aid to Tonstal ; six bi< 
shops more appeared successivdy in the field 
afier Stokesley; and the disputation, if. it de« 
serves the name, was prolonged for five hours $ 
tin Landiert, fatigued, confounded, browbeaten, 
and abasfaedi was at last reduced to sUence* The 
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ting then returning to the charge, asked hliii 
rhether he were convrnced ? and he proposed ai 
a concluding argument, this interesting question^ 
Whether he were resolved to live or to die? 
Lambert replied, that he cast himself wholly oh 
his majesty's clemency ; the king told him that 
he would be no protector of heretics ; and there* 
lore if that were his final answer, he must expect 
to be committed to the Barnes. Cromwel, ai 
vicegerent) pronounced the sentence against 
him. 

Lambert was not daunted by the terrors of 
the punishment to which he was condemned. 
His executioners took care to make the suffer* 
ings of a man who had personally opposed the 
king, as cruel as possible : he was burned at a 
alow fire ; and when there appeared no end of 
kls torments, some of the guards, more merciful 
than the rest, lifted him on their halberts, and 
threw him into the fiames, where he was con- 
sumed* While they were employed in this 
friendly office, he cried aloud several times, 
JV^ne but Christy none but Christ ; and with these 
words he expired* 

. Soon after this a parliament was sum* 

;^'^Vmoned: and after a short prorogation, 

* the bill of the six articles^ or the bloody 

bill as the pnotestants justly termed it, was irt». 

troduced, and having passed the two houses, 

i^ceived the royal assent* 

In this law the docti'ine of the real presence 
was established, the communion in one kind, 
the perpetuar obligation of vows of chastity, the/ 
utility of private masses, the celibacy of the 
clergy, and the necessity of auricular confession«r 
The deodal of the first article with regard to thf 
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teal fireBence^ subjected the person to death by 
fire, and to the same forfeiture as in cases of 
treason ; and admitted not the pnvileg;e of ab- 
juring ; a degree of severity unknown to the 
kiqtnsHion itself* The denial of any of the 
other five - articles, even though recanted, was 
punishable by the forfeiture of goods and chat- 
tels, and imi>risontnent during: the king's plea- 
sure ; and an obstinate adherence to error, or 2^ 
relapse, was adjudged to be felony, and punish- 
able %rith death. The marriage of priests was 
subjected to the same punishment. Their com- 
merce with women was, on the first offence, for- 
feiture and imprisonment ; on the second, death. 
The abstaining from confession, and from re- 
ceiving the eucharist at the accustomed times^ 
subjected the person to fine and imprisonment 
during the king's pleasure; and if the criminal 
persevered after conviction, he was punishable 
by death and forfeiture, as in cases of felony. 
The parliament having thus resigned all their 
religious liberties, proceeded to an entire sur- 
render of their civil : by one act they gave to 
the king's proclamation, the same force as to a 
Statute enacted by parliament. 'Henry, who 
seems to have thought that the word marriagey 
was sufficient to cover the blackest enormities, 
being for once innocently set free, by the death 
of Jane Seymour, began to think of entering into 
a new contract. His friendship for Francis in- 
duced him to think of a French princess ; and 
he proposed to that monarch to have a confer- 
ence at Calais, on pretence of business ; and 
that he should bring along with him the two 
princesses of Guise, together with the finest 
ladies of quality in France, in order to select on§ 
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for a queen* But the-^Uant spirit of Fvaiict« 
was shocked with the indelicacy of the. proposal | 
and notwithstanding his desire to oblige the king 
of £,()g]and) he rejected his advances. 

(lenry then began to turn his thoughts tOr 
wards a German alliance ; and Croinwel joji 
fully seconded ibis intention, by propositi 
to him Anne of Cleves, whose faLher, ihe duk^ 
of that name, had great interest among the Lu^ 
theran princes, and whose sister, StbylUVf wi^ 
IXiarried to the elector of Saxony* A flattering, 
picture of the princess by Hans Holbein deter- 
mined Henry to apply to her father ; aod aft^ 
some negociation, the marriage was at last ^n^, 
eluded ; and Anne w^ sent over to £ngland« 
The kiag, impatient to be satisfied with regard 
to the person of his bride, came privately to. 
Rochester, and had a sight of her. He fou^iA 
ber one of the massive figures he admired ; bu| 
utterly destitute both of beauty and grace, and 
very unlike the pictures and representation; 
which he had received. He swore she was s^ 
gr6at Flanders mare ; and declared that he; 
never could possibly bear her any afTectioa, 
The matter was ^orse when he found that she, 
could speak no language but Dutch, of whicli 
he was entirely ignorant ; and that the charms 
pf her conversation were not likely to compen- 
^te for the homeliness of her peraon. He re-, 
turned to Gpeenwich very melancholy ; and la- 
mented his hard fate to Cromwel, as well as to 
lord Russel, sir Anthony Brown, and sir An-^ 
thony Denny* This last gentleman, in order 
to give him comfort, told him, tliat his misfor- 
tune was common to him with all kings, who 
could not) like private personsi choose for them?* 
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s^tes ; hnt miftt receive their wives from the 
jttdgtyient and ftincy of others. 

Henry therefore resolved Out of poficy, not- 
withstanding his aversion to her^ to complete the 
marriage; and he told Cremwel, that since 
iftatters had gone so far, he rauBt put his neck 
into tfee jroke. Cromwel, who knew how ^ j) 
Tkvtch hts own interests were concerned 1540/ 
in this affair, was very anxious to learn 
from the king, next mommg after the marriage, 
Whether he now liked his spouse any better. 
The king told him that he hated her worse than 
ever, and even suspected her not to be a true 
mwd ; a point about which he entertained an 
extreme delicacy. He continued, however, to 
be civil to Anne; and even seemed to repose 
hfe usual confidence in Cromwel, on whom he 
conferred new honoura. But these were de- 
ceitful appearances: his aversion to the queen 
secretly increased every day ; and having at last 
broken all restraint, it prompted him at once to 
seek the dissolution of a marriage so odious to 
htm, and to involve his minister in ruin, who 
had been the innocent author of it. The faH 
of Cromwel was hastened by other causes. All 
the nobility hated a man Who, being of low ex- 
traction, had engrossed many of the most con- 
siderable dffices of the crown. The people were 
averse to him, as the supposed author of the 
violence on the monasteries. The catholics re- 
garded him as the concealed enemy of their re- 
ligion ; the protestants, observing his exterior 
concurrence with all the persecutions exercised 
against them, were inclined to bear him as little 
favour; while the king, who found that great 
clamours had on ail hands ansen against the ad- 
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ministration) w«8 not displeased to thn»r oo Us 

minister the load of public hatred^ hoping by so 
easy a sacnficevto regain the affections of his 
subjects. 

Another more powerful motivet however, 
brought about an unexpected revolution in the 
court. The king had fixed his affection on Ca* 
tlkerine Howard, niece to the duke of* Norfolk ; 
and being determined to gratify this new pas« 
sion, he could find no expedienfbut by procur- 
ing a divorce from his present consort, to raise 
Catherine to his bed and throne. The duke, 
who had long been engaged in enmity with 
Ctx>mwel, made the same use of her insiniia^ 
tions to ruin this minister, that he had fonnerly 
done of Anne fioleyn's against Wolsey : and 
when all engines were prepared, he obtained a 
commission from the king, to arrest Crumwel 
at the council-table, on an accusation of high 
treason, und to commit him to the tower. Im* 
mediately after^ a bill of attainder «was framed 
against him ; and the house of peers thought 
proper, without trial, examination, or evidence, 
to condemn to death, on the most frivolous pre* 
tences, a man, whom a few days before they bad 
declared woitby to be vicar-general of the 
univei-se. The house of commons, likewise, 
passed the bill, tliough not without some oppo* 
ftition. 

Cromwel endeavoured to soften tlie king, bjr 
the most humble supplications ; but thotigh the 
unhappy prisoner once wrote to him, in so mov- 
ing a strain, as even to draw tears from his eyes, 
he hardened himself against all movements of 
fttty, and refused his pardon. . When brought to 
the place of execution, Cromwel avoided all 



tamesl |Mx>te8tataoiM of hn bmmeuctf and ill 
eompliama i^ast tlie sentence pRnouBced upon 
iiim. He Jtoew liMH Renry voiild lewnt on httf 
son, thoee sya){)tof&sof oppmtion to his wiH^ 
«ik1 that his death alone woidd not terminate that 
monarch's vengeance. He was a man of{ynt<« 
dence, industry, and abilities ; woithy of a better 
master^ and of a better &te« Tbaiig?h taised' to 
the summit of power from ft low origin, he be« 
trayfsd no insolence or contem:pt towards his iii^ 
leriors ; and was careful to remesDber all the obli- 
gations) which^ during his more hutnble fbrtnnei 
h& had owed to any one ; a circumstacice that vt* 
fleets the Mghest lustre on fais name* 

The measures for divonang Henry from Anne 
of CleveS) were carried on afc the same time wkli 
the biU of aittakider Sf^ain^t Ginmweh Anne 
had form^y been contracted by her &her to 
the duh^ of Loimne; and Hcniy pleaded this 
pre-K:outract as a ground of. divorce* The €iin« 
vocation was satisfied with the i^eas<m ; the paiv 
liamont ratified the decision of the clergy ; and 
Anne,, who was blessed with an happy inse»sihi«' 
lity qf temper, willingly hearkened to an aecom^ 
modation with Henry; and when beofiered to 
in«^e a settlement of three thousand pounds a 
year upon her, she accepted -of the condition^ 
and gave her cons^t to the dsvoree* Theonlj^ 
instance of a.generous prick which she betrayed^ 
was, that she refused to return to her own country^ 
after the affront which she had received: and she 
lived and died in England. 

The alliance which Henry soon after coo* 
tracted with the empercsv and his niaimge with 
Catherine Howard, were i^egarded hy the ctn^ 
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tliolicsf at fi ifporabfc ihGidents to thdr partf ; atWl 
Ibe kkig's councils being now directed by Norfolk 
and Ganiinery a furious persecution was commenc- 
ed against the protestants; and the law of the six 
articles, which had neariy lain doianant, was noir 
esecutcd with rig^our* 

^ jy Though the spirit of the English seem-^ 
1541. ed to be totally sunk under the despotic 
power of Henry, there appeared some 
sfrmptoms of discontent* An inconsiderable. re* 
bellion broke out in Yorkshire, headed by Sir 
John Nevil ; but it was soon suppressed, and 

?evil, with other ringleaders. Were executed* 
^ he rebels were supposed to be instigated by the 
HHrigues of cardinal Pole, and the king was in- 
ttantly determined to make the countess ofSalisf 
bury, who already lay under sentence of death, 
suffer for her son's offences. He ordered her to 
be carried to execution i and this venerable mar 
Utm still maintained the spirit of that long race 
of monarchs, from whom she was descended* She 
refused to lay her head on the block, to submit to 
a sentence where she had received no trial* She 
told the executioner, that if he wnuld have her 
head, he roust win it the best way he could ; and 
thus, shaking her venerable grey locks, she ran 
about the scaffold ; and the executioner followed 
her with his ax, aiming many fruitless Uows at 
her nedc, before he was able to give the fiital 
stroke* Thus perished the last of the line of 
Plantagenet, which wkh great glory, but stiH 
greater crimes and misfortunes, had governed 
England for the space <^ three hundred years* 

The spirit of religious innovation, which had 
itaasd other parts of Europe, had made ita way 
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lutt) Scotland; the nobOitsr aho^ fton tlie«x«Ri-r 
pie of England, bad cast a wi^ul tyt on tbt 
church reveime ; »id Henry had^neTev ceased •>*» 
honing his nephew James to imitate his coodiict; 
lie had solicited him to meet. him at York-; and 
i)ad even obtained a promise for thai pyrpoae^ 
But the ecclesiastics, alarmed at the conseques* 
ce» of the interview, united their influence with 
that of the queen, to dday l»m ; and James was 
prevailed on to send excoaes to. his uncle, who 
had already come to York. 
, Henry, vexed with Ihe disappointment, and 
garaged at the aflraiit, vowed vengeance agautU 
his nephew.; and he began, by permitting pira* 
cies ait sea, and incuraioiis at l^d) to put his 
threats in execution. But he received soon after, 
inlusown &mily, an affront to.. which he wtB 
roach more sensible, and whiqii leuehed him in a 
point} where he alwajn showed an extprane de- 
licacy* He had thought htmsetf very happy in 
his new marriage: the agreeable person and 
disposition of Catherine, had entirely captivated 
his alTecttons ; and he made no secret of his de- 
voted attachment to lier. But the queenfs con* 
duct VGPy little mefited this teadmness : un- 
rdouirted iolbnnation was soon conveyed to Hen« 
ry, of jher anti*flttpUai incontinence- with some of 
her Other's servants $ whkh at first affected 
him so mucht &at he Iiurst into .tears ; and other 
cimumalances were disclosed, which rendered 
licr dwty as-a wife also very quesdonaUe* The 
queen» Jhowever, demed her guilt; but when in* 
formed that a fUU discovery was made, ahe con- 
fessed that ahe had Jieen crimimd< before marri* 
age; andtudy insisted she badneter beenfolae 
to the king's bed* But as there was evidence 
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tlnteiieColipepper hadfMwied the niglii with hey 
alone sinoe her inarriaige ; and as it appeared that 
she had lakeK a pei«o& named DertMUED^ her old 
mmunaar^ into hersemco) ihe seemed to desenna 
iktlededit in this asasvcratioii ; and the kiaf^, 
basades, waa noS^f* hamourto make any diier* 
enee betpeen these degrcca of goilt. 

Henrft inBiriate aad stshamcd, immediately 
cowc^Md a pariiamait, the nsaai instrument of 
his tyfannf« The two hoosca having received 
the queen's confession^ made a consofaitory ad* 
dKss to the kiagw They desired leave to pass a 
hilt of attModer against ijie queen and her accosnA 
plices; and, as there was a law in foroet making 
il treason tb speak iM of the queen, as well as of 
the hiag, they crated his royal pardon, if any of 
them should, on tire pivsent occasion, haw tiana* 
gvesaed any past of the statute*. 

Having obtained a giacieus answer to these 
rsqnestSy the psriiamflnt proceeded to vote a bill 
of attainder for treason, against the queent and 
the viscountess of Hod»BfiMrd, who had oon« 
ducted her seceet aaooars ; and, in this biH, Cole- 
pepper and Det*ham were also comprehended. 
At the same time, they passed a bill of^iainder 
for misprision of treason, against thC^ old duch-* 
CSS of Norfolk, Catherine's grandmother, hef 
uncle Vxd William Howard, and his lady, toge* 
ther with the countess of ^idgewatev, and nine 
pevsons more ; because they knew the queen's 
vicious course of life before her marriage, and 
had concealed it* This was an effect of Henry's 
usual extravagance, te expect that parents should 
so far forget the ties of natural aflbction, anith^ 
sentiments of shame «id decency, as to reveal 
t» him the most secret disorders of their ian:^Iy^ 
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He himself seems to bare bees sensiUe of the 
cnieltf of this proceeding x for he pardoned the 
duchess of Norfolk) and most of the others con- 
demned for misprision of treason. 

However) to secure himself for the-future^ as 
well as his successors, from thiii fatal accident, 
he engaged the parliament to pass a law some* 
what extraordinary. Among other clauses, it 
was enacted, that if the king married any wo- 
man who had been incontinent, taking her for a 
true maid, she should be guilty of treason, if she 
did not previously reveal her guilt to him* The 
|>eople made meiry with this singular clause, and 
said, that the king pivtst hencefoith look out for 
a w^w; for no ^puted maid would ever be 
persuaded to incur the penary of the statute* 
After this, the queen was beheaded on Tower- 
hill, tp^etjber with lady Rocheford. They be- 
haved in a' manner suitable to their dissolute 
Jife; apid as lady Bochefocd was known to be 
thp chief instruinent in bringing Anne fioleyn to 
jan untimely end, she diediinpitied. 

The king, armed by the authonty of 
parliament, employed his commissioners \J^ 
to selects system of tenets ; and a ^mall - 

volume was soon after published^ called the 
^ Institution of ^a Christian Man»" which was 
received by the convocation, and voted to be the 
Standard of orthodoxy; yet ^t was not long be- 
fore Henry o^ered a new book to be coijnposed, 
under the title of the *^ Erudition of a Christian 
iMan ;" and without asking the consent of the 
/convocation, he published it by his own author 
xity, and that of parliament. Though this diL 
jered from the imtitution^ he was no less positive 
in his new creed; tlian he had been in his oljdb 
K3 
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and he required the belief of the nation to veer 
with hfsown. 

• A monarch, «o imperious, was not likely to 
pass over the conduct of the king of Scots, in 
slighting the advances which he had made him ; 
and a manifesto soon paved the way to hostili- 
ties. He employed the dnke of Norfeik, whom 
he called the scou^ge of the Scots, to command 
in the war; and that nobleman, with twenty 
thousand men, passed the Tweed lit IBerwick} 
and marched alonf^^ the banks of the river, as fef 
as Kelso ; but, on the approach of James at the 
head of tlmrty thousand men, the English Tepassed 
the river, and retreated into their own country* 
The king of Scots, inflamed with a desire of mi* 
iitary glory, and of revenge on his hnadcrs, gave 
the signal for pursuing them, and carrying the 
Mfdr into England ; but his nobility^ 'in genera^ 
opposed this resolution, and refused to proceed. 
Enraged at this mutiny, he reproached them 
with. cowardice, and threatened vengeance ; but 
still resolved, with the forces which adhered to 
him, to make an impression on the enemy. He 
sent ten thousand men to the western borders^ 
who entered England at Solway Frith ; and he 
himself followed them at a small distance. In* 
dignant, however, at the refractory disposition of 
Jiis nobles, he sent a message to the army, de- 
priving lord MaxweH, their general, of his com* 
snission, and conferring the command on OKver 
Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was hb fa* 
vourite. The army, extremely disgusted wkh 
this alteration, was ready to disband, when a 
small body of English appeared, not exceeding 
five himdred men, under the command of Da* 
itrea uid Mulgrave* A panic seized the Scots, 
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who immediftteif toe^ to fiiglit, add were pur* 
•tied by the enemy. Few were Idiled in this 
rout, bttt a great many were taken prisoners, and 
among them, some of the principal n<^lity, who 
were all sent to London. 

James, being naturalty of a melancholy dis- 
positien,. as well as ^endowed with a high spirit, 
lost an command of his temper on this dismal 
occaesion* Rage against his nobility, who he 
believed had betrayed him ; shame ibr a defeat 
by such unequal numbers ; regret for the past, 
fear of the future ; all these passions so wrought 
upon him^ that he ^ould admit of no consola- 
tion, but abandoned himself wholly to despair* 
His body was wasted by sympathy with his anxi- 
ous mind ; and even his life began to be thought 
m danger* He had no issue living ; and hear- 
ing that his queen was safely delivei'ed, he asked, 
whether she had brought him a male or a female 
child? being ti^ the latter, he turned himself 
m his bed t ^ The crown came with a ^ jj 
woman/' said he, " and it will go with 1543.* 
one : many miseries await this poor king- 
dom: Henry will make it his own, either by 
fdrce of arms, or by marriage." A few days 
after, he expired, in the flower of his age. 
• Henry was no sooner informed of this victory, 
and of the death of his nephew, than he projected 
the scheme of uniting Scotland to his own do- 
minions, by marrying his son Edward to the 
heiress of that kingdom. The Scottish nobles, 
who were his prisoners, readily assented to the 
proposal ; and to forward this, they were permit- 
ted, on delivering hostages, to return to Scotland) 
where they found affairs in much confusion. • 
- To check the new opinions which were- spread*; 
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lag in Scotland, the pope had bestowed on Bea- 
ton the primate^ who acted as minister to JameS) 
the dignity of cardinal. Upon the death of hk 
master, this man forged, it is said, a will for the 
king, appointing himself and three more regents 
of the kingdom* During the minority of the 
infant princess, by virtue of this will, he excluded 
the pretensions of James earl of Arran» of the 
name of Hanulton, who by his grandmother^ 
daughter to James the third, was next heir t6 
the crown. A new revolution was ^vourablis 
to Arrsui; the suspicion of Beaton's forgery, 
with the accession of the noblemen from Eng^i- 
land, turned the balance in his favour ; and he 
was declared governor. The cardinal was 
committed to custody under the care of lord Se- 
ton; and a negociation was commenced with 
sir Ralph Sadler, the English ambassador, for 
the marriage of the infant queen with the prince 
of Wales. The following conditions were quickly 
agreed on; that the qjueen should remain in 
Scotland, till she should be ten years of age ; 
that she should then be sent to England to be 
educated; that six Scottish noblemen should 
immediately be delivered as hostages to Henry ; 
and that the kingdom, notwithstanding its unioa 
with England, should still retain its laws and 
privileges. By means of these equitable con» 
ditions, the war between the nations, which had 
threi^tened Sc(^land with such dismal calamities, 
seeiiied to be changed into perpetual ccmcord and 
amity. 

But the cardinal primate having prevailed on 
3eton to restore him to his liberty, was able, by 
{he assistance of the church, to confound all these 
l^ieasurea. He represented the union with l^ng^ 



laadf as tl^^ certaki ruin of the mcient veMifion ; 
and) as soon as he ^Dund a war with that kingdom 
unavcndable, he determined to apply to France. 
Matthew Stuart, earl of Lenox, a fo\xag noble- 
iBai> of a great family5 was at that time in the 
French court ; and Francis, being informed timl 
hs was engaged in ancient and hereditaiy en- 
initf with the UamiitoiM,^ who had muixlered 
Im& fether, sent him over to his native coontry, 
as a soppott to the cardinal and the queen^mo* 
Uier ; praising that a suppfy of money, and, if 
necessary^ mtlttaiy succours, should soo» be dia* 
patched aikr him. Arr»i, the governor, seeme 
aM thesie prepu^tions against him, «sse«ibled 
bin IHeods, aiid made an attempt to get the per^ 
son of die ]n£iiiit queen into his custody ; but^ 
being repulsed, he was obliged to come to aa 
accommodation with his enemies, and to intrust 
that precioua charge to the heads ^f four potent 
fidmfies, the Grahams, Areskines, J Jndseys, and 
Leving^ones, who were neutral in the contest. ^ 

The French i»trigu>es in Scotland induced 
Henry to form a close league with the emperor^ 
who earnestly courted his alliance. That they 
imght have a pretence for enfotcing their as- 
sumed claims, they sent a mesaage to Francis, 
requiring him to renounce his alMance with Sul*- 
tui Soly^rmn, and 10 make reparation lor all the 
ppejudice wMch Cfamltndom had sustained from 
that unnatural conHederacy; and upon the 
French king's refusal, war was declared against 
him by the aJlies. 

For carrying on the war with France, parlia* 
ment granted Henry a subsidy; and about the 
same time, he again entered into marriage with 
Ci|tfaerii>e Par^ widow of l^tnh lord Latimer^ a 
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womaQ of virtiief «fld sondewhat incfined to the*^ 
r^fbrmed doctrines* The lung's league with 
the emperor seemed, on the other hand* no less 
fi^YQurable to the catholic party; and thus mat- 
ters remftined still nearly balanced between the 
factso|is« 

The confederacy between Henry and Chftrlea 
^as productive of no considerable immediate ^ 
vantage ; Francis even wrested Landfecy from 
the emperor; and from the continent, the at« 
tention of the king of England was directed to 
the affairs of Scotland. The inveterate enmity' 
which had taken place between the families of 
Lenox and Arran, made the intere^s of these 
two noblemen incompatible ; tlie former^ disap^ 
pointed in. the hopes he had formed of marrying 
the queen-dowager, retiring to DumbaHon, hai) 
entered intQ a correspondence with the Engrish 
court i and having collected an army of ten thou* 
sanfl meOf . threaiened lii^ enemies with imme* 
diate destrucUon. The cardinal bad no equal force 
to oppose to him ; but* by his artiftces, seduced 
his followers ; pi*eviuled on the Douglasses to 
change party ; and represented to the whole na« 
tion the danger of civil wars and comntotionSf 
ILenox, observing the unequal contest in which he 
was engi^^» was at last obliged to lay down hi4 
arms, and to ai^cept of an accommodalioii with 
the governor »hd the cardinal ; but no confidence 
took place between the parties* > Lenox, fortifying 
his castlejh arxi putting himself- in a posture of 
defence, waited the arrival of the English sue* "■ 
cours, from whose assistance alone, he expected 
to obtaitvthe superionty over his enemies. 

While the winter restrained Henry from miU* 
lury operatioiu}> he summoned a new parliaaie^ 
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Whichy after 4ec|avifig the ^tioe- of: Wales, oi^ 
any of the king's male issue, first heirs to the 
crown, restored the two princesses, Mary atid 
Elizabeth, to their right of succession ; but such 
was Henry's caprice, that while he opietied the 
way for these princesses to ascend the throne, 
he. would not allow the acts to be reversed which 
had declared them fllegitnaate. . 

Tame as parliament was to the imperious 
mandates of Henry, it had always ^tmted sub- 
^ies with reluctance* To fill his exchequer, 
therefore, without its interrenticm, he raised the 
value of gold and silver ; coined base money ;^ 
« Darned dommissionecs for levving a benevo- 
lence ; ahd, by these expedient^ extorted about 
seventy thousand pounds* Read, alderman of 
LcHidon, a man somewhat advanced in years, 
having refused to* contribute, or not coming up 
to the expectatioii of the commissioners, was 
enn^ed as a foot-soldier in the Scottish wars, 
fmd was there taken prisoner* Roach, who 
had been ecpndly refractory, was thrown into 
prison, and elftained not his liberty, but by pay- 
ing a large composition. 

These, extortions enabled Henry to invade 
Scotland with ^ a fleet and^ army. The troops 
were disembarked near Leilh ; afid> after dis- 
persing4i small body which opposed them, they 
took tbat town without resistance, and then 
marched to Edinburgh, the gates of which were 
soon beaten down; and the English first pil- 
laged, and then set fire to the city. The regent 
ami ^acdinal were, not prepared to oppose -so 
great a £^ce,:and they fled to SttrHng^ The 
&i|^h marched eastward ; laid waste tiiHe whole 
CQUBtcy ; iMimed and destroyed ^adding^on and 
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Xkmtarf then vetreated 'trOo Englaend; btniig 
hat onfy iovtf men m die whole expe^idii* 
The earl of Amn collected tome forces; but 
fiocfing that the £ngtish 'were already depaited, 
hemrned diem against Lenox, whe was justfy 
Sttspected of a oorwspondence with the enemy. 
That. nsMenaa\y niter making tonie resistance, 
was obliged to fly iafeo England, where Henry 
settled a pieinuon on liim, and gave him his niece, 
lady Margaret Douglass, in marriage* 

This incursioii inflamed, witliout 8%ri)dumg 
die spirits of the Scots; but the reason of Henry 
recal&ig hia troops «o soon, was his league with 
the emperor, la which those two princes had 
personally engaged to invade France wi€h;above 
one hundred thousand men* To these formi- 
dable prepacadons, Francis covld not oppose 
much above Ibrty thousand nten« 
, The emperor having taken Commercy and 
Ligny, invested St. Disier on the Mune; and 
Henry, having divkbd his fortes, formed him« 
self the siege of Boulogne, while that of Mon* 
treuil was carried on by the duke of Norfolk* 
Vervin was governor of Boulogne, and imder 
him Philip Corse, a brave old sexier, who encou- 
raged the garrison to defend themseKes to the* 
last extremity; but being lulled duiing the 
course of the siege, the town was immediately 
surrendered to Henry by the cowardice of Ver* 
vin, who was a&erw^irds beheaded for this 
dishonourable capitulation. 

Meanwhile, Charlps had taken St. Disier ; and 
finding the season much advanced, he began to 
hearken to a treaty of peace with France, since 
all his schemes for subduing that kingdom were 
likely to prove abordve* In order to l»ve,» 
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fflretente §or deaerting^ iiis ally, iie sent a mes* 
senger to the English campv requiring Henry 
immediately to meet him with his army before 
Paris, as had been previously agreed on. Hen-o 
ry replied, that he was too far engaged in the 
siege of Boulogne to raise it with honour, and 
that the emperor himself had first broken the 
concert by besieging St* Disier* This answer 
served Charles as a sufficient reason for condud* 
ing a peace with Francis, at Crespy, where no 
mention was made of England. Soon after, 
Henry returned into England ; and though this 
campaign served to the populace as matter of 
great triumph, all men of sense concluded that 
the king had, as in all his former military enter* 
prises, obtained, at a gi^eat expense, an unim^^ 
portant acquisition* 

The war with Scotland, meanwhile, ^ jy 
was conducted feebly and with various 1345. 
success ; nor was the war against France 
maintained with mot'e vigour. Henry, to de- 
fend his possessions there, had levied fourteen 
thousand Germans ; but the emperor would not 
allow them a passage through his dominions. 
Want of occupation and of pay, soon produced 
a mutiny among them; and having seized the 
English commissaries as a security for arreara, 
they retreated into their own country. 

The great expense of these two wars main- 
tained by Henry, obliged him to summon a 
new parliament. The commons granted him a 
subsidy, payable in two years, of two shillings 
a pound on land : the spirituality voted him six 
shillings a pound. But the parliament, appre- 
hensive lest more demands should be made upon 
them, endeavoured to savfe themselves by a very 
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totraoixlinary liberality of other people's prbf 
perty. By one vote they bestowed on the king 
M the revenues of the universities^ as well as of 
the chauntries, free chapels, and hospitals* 
Henry was pleased with this concession, as it 
increased his power ; but he had no intention to 
rob learning of all her endowments; and he 
soon took care to inform the universities, that he 
meant not to touch their revenues. Thus these 
ancient and celebrated establishments owe their 
existence to the generosity of the king. 
j^ jy Henry employed in military prepara- 
'1546' tions the money granted l^ parliament ; 
and sent over the earl of Hertford and 
' lord Lisle, the admiral, to Calais, with a body 
of nine thousand . men, t\vo*third8 of which coi>« 
sisted of foreigners* Some skirmishes of smalj 
moment ensued with the French ; but as no 
hopes of any considerable progress could be en- 
tertained by either party, both came to an ac* 
eommodation. Commissioners having met at 
Campe, a small place between Andres and Guis- 
nes, articles were soon agreed on, and the peace 
kigned. The chief conditions were, that Henry 
should retain Boulogne during eight years, of 
till the former debt due by Francis should be 
|»td. This debt was settled at two millions of 
livres, besides a claim of five hundred thousand 
livres, which was afterwards .to be adjusted « 
Francis took care to comprehend Scotland in the 
treaty* Thus all that Henry obtained by a war 
which cost him above one rriillion three hun- 
dired and forty thousand pounds sterling, was a 
bad and a chargeable security for a debt which 
irtis not a third of the value. 
Domestic affairs now engaged the whole of 
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Henrf^s attention. He was prevailed on to 
fiermit the Litany to be celebrated in the vulgar^ 
tongue ; and Cranmer taking advantage of Gar« 
diner's absence on ^n embassy to the emperorj 
attempted to draw him into ferthtr innovations ; 
but Gardiner frustrated his aims by political ad« 
dress* Cranmer lost this year the most sincere 
and powerful friend he possessed at court, Charlev 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk. This noblemaiv 
•eems to have been worthy of the favour which^ 
from his earliest youth, he had enjoyed with his 
master. The king was sitting in council when 
informed of Suffolk's death rand he took the 
opportunity both to express his own sotrow fov 
the loss, and to deliver an eulogium on the de^ 
teased. He declared, that durhig the whd« 
coarse of their friendsliip^ his btotl)er-in<law 
had never made one attempt to injure an adver* 
sary, and had never whispered a word to the dis« 
advantage of any person. *' Is there any of yoti^ 
my lords, wh6 can say as much ?" With^these 
words, he looked round in all their &ces» and 
saw that confusion which the contciousness of se^^ 
eret guilt naturally produced. 

Cranmer himself, when bereaved of this sQp>^ 
port, was the more exposed to those cabals of 
the courtiers, which the opposition in party and 
religion rendered so frequent among Henry's 
ministers and counsellors. The catholics took 
hold of the king by his passion for orthodoxy ( 
and they represented to him, that if his laudable 
aeal for enforcing the truth met with no better 
success, it was altogether owing to the prim£^e> 
whose example and encouragement were, in 
reality, the secret supports of heresy. Henry, 
seeing 4the point at which they aimed, feigned a 
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compliance) and desired the council to make in* 
quiiy into Cranraer s conduct. Every body novir 
considered the primate as lost ; and his old 
friendsi from interested views, as well as the op- 
posite party from animosity, began to show him 
marks of neglect and disregard. He was oblig- 
ed to stand several hours among the lacqueys at 
the door of the council-chamber, before he could 
be admitted ; and when he was at last ^lled in* 
he was told, that they had determined to send 
him to the tower. Cranmer appealed to the king 
himself, and finding his appeal disregarded^ 
he produced a ring, which Henry had given him 
as a pledge of favour and protection. The coun- 
cil were confounded ; and when they came be- 
fore the king, he reproved them in the severest 
terms ; and told them that he was well acquaint- 
ed with Cranmer's merit, as well as with their 
malignity and envy. Norfolk, who was Cmn* 
mer's capital enemy, apologized for their conduct^ 
and said, that their only intention was to set the 
primate's innocence in a full light by bringing 
hini to an open trial ; and Henry obliged them, 
all to embrace him as a sign of their cordial re? 
conciliation. The mild temper of Cranmer ren- 
dered this agreement more sincere on his party 
than is usual in such forced compliances. 

But though Henry's partial favour for Cran- 
mer rendered all accusation against him vain) 
his declining health and increasing peevishness^ 
induced him to punish with severity every other 
person Who differed from him in opinion. Anne 
Ascue, a young lady of merit as well as beauty, 
and who was connected with the queen herself, 
was accused of dogmatizing on the real presence. 



Heriry, instead ©f showing indulgence' to hep 
«ex and age, threw her into prison. The chan- 
cellor Wriothesely, who had socceeded Atidley , 
and who was much attached' to the cathoHc par- 
t)r, Was sent to examine her with regard to her 
patrons at court ; but she maintained a laudable 
fidelity ; and though put to the torture, her 
const^incy on the rack baffled the barbarity of 
her persfiftutors. She wa». sentenced to pe bum* 
ed alive, with, fouif others condemned fbr the 
8an>e crime t such was their zeal, that they 
refused at the stake the pkardon that was offered, 
on condition of recantation ; and they saw with 
tranquillity, the executioner kindlcy-the flames 
th^ were to consume them* * 

Though the secrecy and fidelity of Anne As^^ 
cnt saved the* ^[«teeA from this peril, that prin- 
cess soon jxktr fell intb a new danger, from 
\Thich 9^he narrowly escaped. An ulcer had 
broken out in the king's leg» which, added to 
bts extreme corpulency, and his bad habit of 
body, kegaw both to threaten his life, and to 
render him even more than usually peevish and 
passionate* The queen attended him with th^ 
most tender and dutiful care, and endeavoured 
by every soothing art and compliance to allay 
Ihose gusts t)f humbur to which be was become 
sc subject. "His favourite topic of conversation 
w^s theology ; and Catherine, whose good sense 
ei^led her to discourse on any subject, was fre- 
quently engaged in the argutnent ; and being 
Secretly inclined to tlw principles of the reform- 
eps, she unwarily betrayed too fnuch of her mind 
x>n these occasions* Henry, highly provoked 
tiiat' she should presume to' differ fronv him, 
<caaEk|^aiQed of her obstinacy to Gardiner, Vho 
F-2 
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gladly laid hold of the opportunity to infiantb 
the quarrel. He praised the king's anxious con- 
cern for preserving the orthodoxy of his subjects, 
and represented, that the more elevated the 
•person was who was chastised, the greater ter- 
ror would the example strike into every on6, aqd 
the more glorious would the sacrifice appear to 
posterity. The chancellor being consulted, was 
engaged by religious zeal to second thete topics ; 
and Henry, hurried on by his own impetuous 
temper, and encouraged by his bigoted coun- 
seliorSf went so far as to oixler articles of im- 
peachment to be drawn up against his consort. 
By some means this important paper fell into 
the hamis of one of the. queen's friends, who 
immediately carried the intelligence to her. 
Sensible of the extreme danger to which she was 
exposed, she exerted all her prudence and ad- 
dress, still to elude the efforts of her enemies. 
She paid her usual visit to the king, and found 
him in a more serene disposition than she had 
reason to expect. He entered on 'the Subject 
which was so familiar to him ; and he seemed 
to challenge her to an argument in divinity* 
She gently declined the conversation, and re- 
marked that such profound speculations were ill 
suited to the* natural imbecility- of her sex. Wo- 
men, she said, by their firat creation, were made 
subject to men. It belonged to the husband to 
choose principles for his wife ; the wife's duty 
was, in all cases, to adopt implicitly the senti- 
ments of her husband : and as to herself, it was 
doubly her duty, being blest with a hu^>and who 
was qualified, by his judgment and learning, 
not only to choose principles for his own family> 
but for the most wise and knowing of every na- 
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dot). "Not sol by St. Mary," replied the 
r king ; " you are now become a doctor, Kate ; 

! and better fitted to give than receive instruction. *' 

She meekly replied, that she was deeply sen- 
j sibie how liitle she was entitled to these 

i praises ; that though she usually declined not any 

conversation^ however sublime, when proposed 
by his majesty, she well knew, that her concep- 
tions could serve no other purpose than to 
give him a little momentary amusement ; that 
she foiind the conversation apt to languish, when 
not revived by some opposition, and she had 
ventured sometimes to feign a contrariety of 
sentiments, in order to give him the pleasure of 
refuting her, and that she also purposed, by 
this innocent artifice, to engags him on topics 
whence she had observed by frequent experience, 
I that she reaped both profit and instruction* 

g " And is it so, sweetheart ?" replied the .king ; 

** then are we perfect fiiends again." He em- 
braced her with great affection, and sent her 
away with assui^ances of his protection and kind- 
ness. 

Her enemies, who knew nothing of this sud- 
den change, prepared next day to convey her 
to the tower, pursuant to the king's warrant. 
Henry and Catherine were conversing amicably 
in the garden when the chancellor appeared with 
forty of the pursuivants. The king spoke to 
him at some distance from her ; and seemed to 
expostulate with him in the severest manner ; 
she even overheaixl the appellations' of knave, 
fool, and beast, which he liberally bestowed upon 
I that magistrate ; and then ordered him to depart 

' his presence. Afterwards, interposing to miti-' 



gate his anger,: he observed) "*Poor so^lyot) 
know not bow ill entitled this man is to youf 
good offices.*' Thenceforth, the queen ii?as 
careful not to offend Henry's humour by 'any 
contradiction; and Gardiner, whose malice had 
endeavoured to widen >the breach, never after- 
watxls regained his favour. . 

But the duke of Norfolk was not so fortunate. 
His high rank, the reputation he had acqutred 
in war, with his attachments to the catholic reli- 
gion, combined to render him obnoxious to. 
Heniy, who foresaw danger during his son's 
minority, from the attencipt^ of so potient a sub* 
ject. His son Surrey had distinguished himself 
by every accomplishment which became a sclio.* 
lar, a courtier, and a soldier; but when ief^ 
governor of Boulogne he had been unsuccessful 
in some rencounters with the French ; and his 
having declined the hand of the daughter of the 
earl of Hertford, had liaised a suspicion that he 
carried his ambition to the espousing of the; 
princess Mary. 

Actuated by these motives, Henry gave pri- 
vate orders to arrest Norfolk and Surrey, and 
they were on the same day confined in the tower. 
Sy^Tey was accused of entertaining^ in his family 
jsonie Italians who were suspected to be spies, 
of corresponding with cai'dinal Pole, and of 
<|uartering on his scutcheon the arms of tdwawi 

the Confessor, a practice which had been . 
ts^ j^tified by the authori y of the heralds. 

These were U^e crimes for which a venal 
jury, notwithstanding his eloquent defence, con- 
demned the earl of Surrey for high treason ;- and 
their sentence was soon after executed upon hirau. 
The innocence of Norfolk was, if possiblef 
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still more apparent than that of his son ; yet the 
house of peers, without evidence, passed a bill 
of attainder against him, and sent it down to the 
commons. The king was now approaching fast 
towards his end, and fearing lest Norfolk should 
escape him, he sent a message to the commons, 
to expedite the business. The obsequious com- 
mons obeyed his directiotis ; and the king hav- 
ing affixed the royal assent to the bill by commis- 
sioners, issued oixiers for the execution of Nor- 
folk on the morning of the twenty-ninth of Janu- 
ary. But news being carried to the Tower that 
the king himself had expired the preceding night, 
the lieutenant deferred obeying the warrant ; and 
it was not thought advisable by the council to be- 
gin a new reign by the death of the greatest no- 
bleman in the kingdom, and who had been con- 
demned by a sentence so unjust and tyrannical. 

The king's health had long been in a declin- 
ing state ; but for several days, all Ihose near 
him plainly saw his end approaching, without 
venturing to apprise him of his danger. At 
last Sir Anthony Denny disclosed to him the 
fatal secret, and exhorted him to prepare for the 
event. He expressed his resignation ; and de- 
sired .that Cranmer might be sent for: but be- 
fore the prelate anived he was speechless, though 
he still seemed to retain his senses. Cranmer 
desired him to give some sign of his dying in the 
faith of Christ : he squeezed the prelate's hand, 
and immediately expired, after a reign of 
thirty-seven years and nine months ; and in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. * 

The king had made bis will near a month be-, 
fore his demise, in which he confirmed the desti* 
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Bfttion of parliament; by leaving the crown first.to 
prince Edward, then to the lady Mary, next to 
the lady Elizabeth. The two princesses he oblige* 
cd, under the penalty of forfeiting their title la 
the crown, not to marry without the consent of the 
council, which he appotned for the government of 
ilia minor eon. 

To delineate this prince's character^ would be 
to mix the most discordant shades in the same, 
picture* He was sincere, open, gallant, liberal^ 
and capable, at least, of a temporary attachment 
and friendship ; yet a catalogue of his crimet 
would embrace many of the worst qualities '4ncH 
dent to human nature ; cruelty, profusion, rapa-^ 
city, injustice, obstinacy, arrogance, bigotry, an(£ 
presumption. Notwithstanding his tyranny and* 
extortion, he seems to have possessed, to the 
last, some share of his people's love and affection*' 
In fact, his exterior qualities were advantageoi^Sy 
and fit to captivate the multitude j and his mag-? 
Oificence and pei*sonal bravery rendered him illus-^ 
trious in vulgar eyes* 

It was not till the end of this reign, that any^ 
aafiadS) carrots, turnips, or other esculent rcxits^* 
were produced in England. The little of ^hcsc 
vegetables that was used, was formerly imported* 
from Holland and Flanders. Queen Catherme, 
when she wanted a sallad, was obliged to dispatch' 
a messenger thither on purpose. The use of 
hops, and their cultivation, was introduced from 
Flanders about the beginning of this reign, or 
the end of the preceding. 

% little was commerce understood, that it 
was attempted to fix the price of different articles, 
IMid to restrain the luxury of dress. A statute 
was even passed, but after wai-ds repealed) to dc- 
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terminethe price of beef^ pork, mutton, and veal* 
Beef and pork were ordered to be sold at a half* 
penny a pound ; nmtton and veal at a half-penny 
half a farthing, money of that age« . In the year 
1544, it appears that- an acre^of good land in 
Cambridgeshire, was let at a shilling, or about fif'* 
teen-pence of our present money ; a proof oPtbe 
low ebb at which agriculture was in that age* 

In 1 546, a law was made for fixing the inte- 
rest of money at 10 per cent, the first legal intei 
rest known in Eilgland. Formerly all loans of 
that nature w^re regarded as usurious. The pre- 
amWe of this veiy law treats the interests of mo- 
ney as illegal and criminal ; and the prejudices 
still remained so strong, that the law permitting 
interest was repealed in the following reign. 
, . In this reign also, some laws were made rela« 
live to beggars and vagrants. To provide for the 
poor is an object that powerfully recommends it- 
self to a benevolent legislator, and appears at a 
first view, the most easy thing to be adjusted ; 
but nothing, as long and painful experience has 
shown, is more difficult to fix on such a basis, as 
may answer the purpose, without destroying In- 
dustry. The convents were formerly a support 
lo the poor ; but they tended to encourage idle- 
hess and beggary \ and the laws which were pas* 
sed in the subsequent reigni in favour of the aged 
and infirm, by weakening the pride of independ- 
ence, and lessening the demands of industry, 
have in a great measure been perverted from 
(heir original design* 
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The Reigm of Edward VL and Mary. 

A. D. TT ^ WARD, at his accession, was lit- 
1547. Jlj tie more than nine ye,ars of age^ and 
as his majority . was fixed at eighteen 
complete, his father had appointed sixteen ex* 
ecutors ; to whom, during the minority, he in- 
trusted the government of the kingdom. Among 
these were, Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury ; , 
lord Wriothesely, chancellor; loi-d St. John, 
gi:eat master ; lord Russel, privy seal ; the earl 
of Hertford, chamberlain ; viscount Lisle, admi- 
ral ; Tonbtali bishop of Durham ; Sir Anthony 
Brown, master of horse; and other officers of 
state, with two or three private persons. To 
these executors, with whom . was intrusted the 
.whole regal authority, were associated twelve 
counsellors, who possessed no immediate power^ 
and could only assist with tbeir advice when any 
affair was laid before them- The council was 
composed of the earls of Arundel and Essex ; 
Sir Thomas Cheyney, treasurer of the houses 
hold ; Sir Johii Gage, comptroller ; Sir Anthony 
Wingfield, vice chamberlain ; Sir William Pctre, 
secretary of state; Sir Richard Rich, Sir John 
Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Seymour^ 
Sir Richard Southwel, and Sir Edmund Peck- 
ham. The usual capric^ of Henry is visible in 
ihis nomination, by giving only the place of coun- 
sellors to persons of such high rank as the earl of 
Arundel and Sir Thomas Seymour, the king's 
^ncle. 



The cxcfcutors were no sooner met than it wim 
represented government would lose its dignitf 
for want of some bead to represent the royat 
majesty. Though this alteration from the 
king's will was opposed by chancellor Wrio- 
thesely, it was nevertheless carried; and the 
choice fell of course on the earl of Hertford^ 
the king's maternal uncle. 

Henry had intended before his death to make 
a new creation of nobility, and as in his will he 
had charged his executors to make good all his 
promises, Hertford was created duke of Somer* 
set, mareschal, and lord treasurer ; Wriothesely, 
earl of Southampton ; the earl of Essex, marquis 
of Northampton ; viscount Lisle, earl of War- 
wick; sir Thomas Seymour, lord Seymour of 
Sudley, and admiral; while Rich, Willoughbyy 
and Shefiield, were raised to the dignity of 
barons* 

The earl of Southampton had always been 
engaged in «n opposite party to Somerset ; and 
it was not Ukely that factions, which had secretly 
prevailed even during the arbitrary reign of 
Henry, shoui<l be suppressed in the weak admi« 
nistration that usually attends a minority. The 
former nobleman, that he might have the greater 
leisure for attending to puUic business, had, of 
himself and from his own authority, put the 
great seal in commission, atid had empowered 
four lawyers, two of whom were canonists, to 
execute in his absence the .office of chancellor* 
Complaints were made of this irregularity to 
the council, who, influenced by the protector, 
gladly laid hold of the opportunity to depress 
Southampton. They consulted the judges with 
regard to so unusual a case, and received for an- 
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•wer, tfaat the comaission was illegaly and that 
t)i^ chancellor, by bis presumption in granting 
k, had justly forfeited the great seal, and wai 
even liaible to punishment. The council sum* 
iDoned him to appear before them ; and notwich- 
alsndiiig bis able defence, declared that he had 
forfeited the great seal; that a fine. should be 
imposed upon him ; and that he should be con- 
fined to his o^n house, during pleasure. 

The removal of Southampton, howrever, did 
not satisfy the ambition of Somerset. He pro« 
cured a patent from the young king by which 
he entkeily overtumed the \v;iJl of Harry VUL 
«nd produced a total revoludon in the govenv 
ment* He named himself protector with fufl 
regal powAT, and appointed a council, consisting 
l»f all the former cotinsellors^ a^ all the execu* 
tors, except Southampton, reserving a power of 
xmming any, other counsellors at pleasui*e, and 
of coitt9iiting with such only as be thought 
proper. Tke ixrotect^r and his .council were 
likewise empowered to act at discretioii. and to 
execute whatever they deemed for the publtq 
eervke, without incurring any penal^ or for* 
leiture whatsoever* 

Somerset had long been regard(»l as a secret 
imitisan of the. reformers ; ai^ he took care that 
«H p^soos intrusted with the king^s educatioOf 
ahouid be attached to the saove principles* la 
4iis schemes for advancing the refoi*mation, he 
4)ad recourse Jlo the counsels of Cranmer, whO) 
<being a man of modecation, 'was averse to all 
>Ti^ent chaises. By his advice, a visitation was 
made of all ^ dioc^^ ei Englsmd, by a misJbdt^ 
of cleiyy find luty i and ithe chief p^rpopt oif 
iiutnictiojis was^ besides correcting imino- 



f«Dlks Mtd iff^^iaritiea tft tlve clefgf , jb tlioliill 
llie atident super stltfom) and Cv bnfig ihe cfisct- 
I^ne and worskrp aomeiviiat neftrer the pnicticft 
of tfie refonned chuncbes* 

In ttieae measures the f)rotectof met with no 
inconsklerable opposffion fronoi Gitrdtner, bi- 
flliop of Winchester, who, thOifgh he httA not oh^ 
tamed a pkce in the eocmeil of regency, on ac- 
count pf hite disgtiMs which, he had giren ti 
Hemy, wm entidedy by hiif i^e and cftpadty". 
to the h^hesC conftd<«nce of his party t ht rt*- 
piesented the perils of perpetud innonttioni^ 
md the necesifty of a«^ermg to some sy^tem'^ 
For this freedom he was sent to the Fleet prisof^ 
and treated wtth some sereHty. 
' In Scotland the partisans of the ancient ant) 
Ihe reformed rtfigkfn had d$Stf become mor^ 
'irklent; and the ciLr^al prifmke^ Beaton sooA 
^ught matters to a decision. One Wisliatfi 
a ^iitleman by birth, and celebrated for tht 
jpurity of his morals and his* extensiire learning, 
tiad ettjplpy^ himself whh great success fii 
preaching agarnit the ancient soperstitiorts. ttf 
Ihe punishment of so distingufehed an inno- 
vator, the cardinal hoped to strike terror intft 
*n others. He was attested, and, after a short 
Irial, condemned to the flames for heresy. 
' Wishart suffered whh the usual' patience ; but 
could nor ibrbeiar rerharkihg the triumph of 
Jiis insulting enemy. He foretold, that, in a feW 
days, he should in the very same place lie as low 
is now he was exalted aloft in oppositbn- to 
true piety Jmd religion. 

This prophecy was probably the immediate 
cause of the eVent which it fdrc told. The tW^- 
"cipTes of this martyr, enraged at the crucl'cx^^ 
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cution, formed a conspiracy against the cai^« 
nal ; and having associated to them Norman 
Lesly, who ^s disgusted on account of some 
private ' quarrel, they found means to enter hil 
palace, which had been strongly fortified^ and 
having excluded his servants and dependantS| 
they shut the gates* The cardinal had been 
alarmed with the noise which he heard in the 
castle, and had barricadocd the door of hi^ 
chamber; but finding that they had brought 
fire in oi-der to force their way, and having ob- 
tained, as is believed, a promise of life, he opened 
the door. Two of the assassins rushed upoii 
him with drawn swords; but a third, James 
IMelvil, more calm and more considerate in vil- 
Imny, stopped their career, and bade them re- 
flect that this work was the work and judgment 
of God, and ought to be executed with becoming 
deliberation and gravity. Then turning th^ 
point of his sword toward Beaton, he called to 
him, " Repent thee, thou wicked cardinal, of all 
thy sins and iniquities, especially of the* murder 
of Wishart, that instrument of God for the con- 
version of these lands ; it is his death which now 
cries vengeance upon thee : we are sent by God 
to inflict. the deserved punishment. For here, 
before the Almighty, I protest, that it is neither 
hatred of thy person, nor love of thy riches, nor 
foar of thy power, which moved me to seek thy 
death ; but only because thou hast been, and stiil 
remainest, an obstinate enemy to Christ Jesus, 
and his holy gospel/' Having spoken these 
words, without giving Beaton time to reply, he 
thrust him through the body ; and the carclinal 
fell dead at his feet. The assassins, being rein- 
forced by their friends, to the number of one 



the deface pf the ^»^tle, and 9^nt a mesaeng^t 
to I^odoHi cmving aftw»t«kiice frijm Henry, who 
ya9 tb«n ^?e. That pmcsi tlmgh Sqotland 
Wa9 comprehended in h\9 peace with France* 
wmiiiA »9t forego the opportunity pf disturbing 
thje. gayemPHOt of a nyal kingdQip; and h^ 
piqri|iftQ4 to uk& th^m under hi^ protection* 
. To ful^l thia promiaei and to execute the pro9> 
j^^ which the lale kii^ bad recommended wtUi 
hit dying biseath, th<3 prqteotQr invaded Scotland 
Ifitb an army ^f eighteen thousand men. He 
paased the borders at Berwick, and advanced 
Ipwards Edinburgh ; where about four milei 
fipQi^ thM city, 09 th? hankaof the Eske, be bo- 
held the ScotSy anOQunting to double the numr 
her of hia pwn army, .lu^v^artageoudy po9ted^ 
paving recoun^iter^ tbcar campy he found '4 
difficult to make m attempt upon it with any 
probability oi sucQesa^ he wro(e therefore |0 
Arran, and <>ire;?ed to evacuate the kingdom^ 
provided the Septa would stipulate not to cpnr 
Imi^t the que^ to any foreign prince* but to dia- 
iain her at hon^ till ^he reached the agie of 
jchoosing a husband for hersejf. This demaod 
jra§ rejected by the Scots, who, inflamed by their 
pijeau, quitted t)ieir camp, passed the river, and 
fbdvao^ into the plain, in hopes of cutting off 
the i^et^^eat of the Engli^. 

^^m^rset, pleased to behold thia movement of 
jthe (>cQM»sb army, immediately form^ed his own im 
iMder of battle* The ^ots were broken on every 
^e, ai^ pursued to fldinburgh, witt) the loss qf 
i^bfsiut ten thousand slain, and fifteen hwKlred 
{i^one^ ; while pn the side of the Engliah* noc 
jnor» thw iw9 bupdiied fell* , TM/i action ikts^ 
G2 
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called the battle of Pir^ejr, from It nobleinfttf^t 
sedt of that name in the n^ghbourhood. 

The queen-dowager and Arran fled to Stii>- 
ling, and were scarcely able to collect such a 
body of forces as could check the incursions of 
small parties of the English* - About the same 
time the earl of Lenox and lord Wharton enter- 
ed the west marches, at the head of five thou- 
sand men, and after taking and plundering 
Annan, they spread devastation ovei* all the., 
neighbouring counties. Had Somerset prose- 
cuted his advantages, he might have imposed, 
what terms he pleased on the Scottish nation; 
but he was im|)alient to return to England, 
where he heard some counselloi's, and even his 
own brother the admiral, were carrying on ca- 
•bals against his authority. Arran now desired 
leave to send commissioners in order to treat of 
a peace; and Somei:set, having appointed Ber* 
^ck for the place of conference, left Warwick 
with full powers .to negociate. But no com*, 
missioners from Scotland ever appeared; and 
it was evident that the overture of the Scots was 
jan artifice to gain time, till succours should ar* 
rive from France. 

The protector on his arrival in England sum- 
moned a parliament, in which all laws were ret- 
A. D. pe*^lc^ which extended the crime of 
1548, treason beyond the statute <^ the twenty- 
fifth of Edward III. all laws enacted 
during the late reign extending the crime of 
felony; and all the former laws against Lol- 
lardy or heresy, together with the statute of the 
six articles* By these and other repeals of little . 
less consequence, some dawn, both of civU aiid 
religious liberty, began to appear to the people* 



Heresy, howeter, wasatHl a capital crime by the 
common law, and was subjected to the penalty of 
bdming. .Only there remained no precise stand- 
ard by which that crime could be defined or de* 
termined : a circumstance which might eilher be 
advantageous or hurtful to' public security, ac- 
conling to the disposition of the judges. 

The convocation met at the same time with 
the parliament ; tind the lower house applied to 
have the liberty of sitting with the commons. 
This demand' was however rejected ; and the 
protector, though he had assented to the repeal 
of that law, which- gave to the king's prQcla> 
roations the authority of statutes, did not hesi* 
tale to issue proclamations in some - particulars 
which were considered as momentous. An 
order of council was promulgated for the re-. 
moval of images from the churches ; and, as 
private masses were abolished by law, it became 
necessary to compose a new communion-service; 
which was accordingly produced, and sanctioned 
byauthonty. 

. The greater the progress that was made to- 
wards a reformation in England, the ferther did 
the. protector find himself from all prospect of 
completing, the union with Scotland ; and the 
queen-dowager, as well as the clergy, became 
the more * averse to all alliance with a nation, 
which ' had so far departed from aficient princi^ 
pies. Somerset, having taken the town of Had* 
dington^ had ordered it to be strongly garrisoned 
and fortified by lord Grey ; he also erected some 
fortifications at Lauder ; and he hoped that 
these two places, t<^ether with Broughty, which 
in the hands of the English, would serve 



as a oufb on Scx)dM)^<aiiil glv^ bim anceitinlA^ 
the imrC of the couatrf. 

Atran being dUai^potnted to^ some attempte 
on Bcougfatf., reUed cbaeB^r on ^e miccours 9Mm 
pocfeeii from France lor the recovei^ of theatt. 
places; and these at kst arrived in the Frith U^ 
the number «f SIX thousand ment commanded hp 
Deis^* The Scots were at that time so aunkby^ 
their misfortunes, that five hundred li^igliah 
horse were able to ravage the whole country 
wtthoat resistance; but on the appaamnce of 
the French saiecours, they assumed more cou«r 
rage ; and having joined Desse with a connder^r 
able rdnfoicement, they laid siege to Hadding* 
ton* After some vain attempts to take the pla^ 
by a regular aiege, the blockade was fcHmed ; bot 
at last they were compelled u> retire from before 
the place* 

The hostile attempts which the late king and 
the protector had made ag^nst Scotland^ had 
inspired the nation wM the utmost aversion to an 
union. The queen-dowager Ending these sen* 
thnents prevail, had proposed that the young 
queen shoufci be sent to France ; the earl of Ar* 
ran was persuaded to second her intentions by 
the title of duke c^ Cliaitelnuak* and a pension «af 
tw^ve thousand fivms ; and Mary embarking oo 
board some French ve^els^ arrived at Brest# 
whence ahe was conducted to Paris, and betmch* 
ed to the dauphin. 

^ After the rdief of Haddington, Shrewsbury^ 
the E^M^sh commander^ rettsmedf ^and tfaa 
mortiikation which Somerset fek Irom the al* 
fetrs«f Scotland^ was= tncreaaed by the tntrigtief 
of his own &mily. His brother^ lord Seymottr# 
a man of insatiable ambition^ by his flattery and 



address Ymd samsinuajted himAdlflnto the good « 
graces of the queen-dovrager, that, forgei&agp 
her usual prudence and decency, she married 
iiim so hnmediately uptm the demise of the 'late 
Idng, that had she sooii proved |»egnant, it might ^ 
have been doubtful to which husband the child 
belonged. The credit and. riches of this alliance 
supported theambitidnof the admiral; but gave 
umbrage to the duchess of Somerset, .who, uo^ 
easy that the younger brother's wife shouhl havo 
the precedency, employed all her credit with heff - 
husband, first to create, then to widen the breach : 
Jtietween the two brothers. 

The first attempt of the admiral ta weaken the 
Authority of Somerset, was in ^xwuring a letter' 
from the young king; desiring. that 8^ymou9 
ZBigbt be appointed his governor ;? but finding 
himself firmly opposed in this project by. parlies 
wentf be drt^ped the design, and was in appear^ 
ahce reconciled to his brother. 

He soon, however, r^umed his turbulent ma- 
.chinations. His spouse the queen-mother had 
died in child-bed ;. yet &r from regarding this 
event as a check to his aspiring views, he made 
his •ad^'esses to the lady Elizabeth ; but. as 
Henry had excluded his daughters from all hopes 
6f succession, if they married without the .con- 
sent of his executors, which Seymour could not 
hope to obtain, he is supposed to have aimed at 
effecting his purpose by the most criminal 
means. He brought over to his party many of 
the principal nobility ; and it was supposed that 
he could, on occasion, muster an army of ten 
thousand men, composed of his servants, tenants, 
awl retainers. He had farther provided arm.9 
&r thirir use; and having engaged Sir John 
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HbKfingkmf a eemipt nmih m&slrr mtt k% m i f A 
«t BnSaif he <fiat(tfcd hnmictf tliat momy vmM 
Hot be wftfUing» Somentet wm well v^ptisei 
jdI all tbeie sdwming ctreviKiYUiicefl^ and etid^tft* 
vonred, by the moet frtendfy expt^lktsrtHif bv eti* 
treaty^ reasoflt and ev«n bf heapiftg new li'tftMirt 
upon the admiralt to siwke biA4le«bt Inmi Mi 
cUotgetoas caomete ; but ftnding s^l efidMiHNift 
ineffectoaly he began to thinh of more severe ne* 
nei&ea^ The eari of Warwick^ who bad fei*aied 
the maKctoos des^;% hf itifisMiiiig thm quarfei^ 
to raise lus owa fisitoae on the ntkia ol boch^ efH 
courted this design ; and the admimt waa aoott 
aSicr commiued to the Towet* 

Some of bia accomp^a were alko taken itM 
ciiatody; and three ptny-^oanseHoFB^bmig sent 
to exaiDine thenit made a report that th^ had 
met with very fuA and Important dnccn^riec* 
Yet nW the protector aospeaded the btow, nnd 
showed a reluctance to nan his brother. lUi 
effered to desist from the proseentjoii, if Sey^ 
inour would promise him a cordial reaoncflia* 
lioD; and^ reno|incit>g all ambttio«is hopeay b^ 
contented wkh a private Kfe, and rej^ire mto tl^ 
country* But as Seymour made no other ah^ 
ewer to these friendly offers than tnenaces »i4 
defiances, he fvrdered a charge to be drawn \\p 
against him, consisting of thirty-three articles { 
and the whole to be laid before the privy-coum 
ctK It is pratended, that every particiilar waa 
so incontestil^y proved, both by witnesses and 
his own hand-writing, that there was no vooni 
for doubt; yet did the council think proper to 
go in a body to the tower in ord^r more fully 
to exanune the prisoner* Undaunted by th^ 
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i|9etmtea» he boldly 4einaiided a hir trial; 
•ei^med to be confronted with the witnesses; 
deeifed that the charge might be lek with him^ 
in tiider to be eonsidered ; and refined .to an^ 
•wer any tnterrogatDries bf which he inight ac^ 
eiMe hiflnelf. . 

' It is apparent that, notwithstanding what H 
prttendod, there rmist have been some deficU 
tncy 'in the evidence agamat Seymour, whe^i 
such deoMods, founded on the i^ainest prmci* 
pies of law and equity, were abaojutely rejeptcd; 
We shall indeed conclude, if we carefully ex^ 
amine the charge, that many of the articlei 
wtcpe general, and scarcely capable of any proof; 
many of them if true, susceptible of a more &V 
fwniable inteipretation ; and that though on the 
whcAe Seymour appears to ha^ been a danger- 
ana subject, he had not advanced far in those 
tretiaoaeAAc pi'ojects ixnpute^to hfm« 

fine the adrntaiatration had at that time an 
easy insttwment of rengcance in the parliament ; 
and a seadon being held, Seymour was proceed- 
ed agablat by hill of auainder. The biU readily 
passed ; the sentence was soon after executed^ 
tnd the prisoner was beheaded on Tower* ^ jy^ 
hill. The warrant was Signed by So- 
merset Mmself, who met with much Ob- ^^^* 
laquy ob this account. 

During this session, not only the translation 
of the Uturgy and the scriptures into the vuf" 
gar taogye was e^eorag^, t)ut an act passed, 
fermitting the marriage of priests, who had 
hitherto been enjoined celibatcy. 
' The protestant divines having renounced opi- 
Ikions deemed certain during many ages^ re- 
garded in thdr turn the new system, as InfalU^ 
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t>le^ and they were ready to consign to the same 
flames, from which they themselves had so nar- 
rowly escaped, every one that had the assurance 
to difi[er from them*. There was a woman ac« 
cused of heretical pravity, named Joan Bocber, 
or Joan of Kent, who was so pertinacious that 
the commissioners could make no impression 
upon her ; and she was condemned to the flames* 
But the young king, though in such tender 
years, had more sense than all his counsellors 
and preceptors ; and he long refused to sign the 
warrant for her execution. Cranmer was em* 
ployed to persuade him to compliance ; and Ed- 
ward, overcome by importunity, at last sub- 
mitted, though with tears in his eyes ; and told 
Cranmer, that if any wrong were done, the guilt 
should lie entirely on his head. The primate^ 
after making a new effort to reclaim the woman 
from her errors, and finding her obstinate against 
all his arguments, at last committed her to the 
flames. Some time after, a Dutchman, named 
Van Paris, accused of the heresy which has re- 
ceived the name of Arianism, was condemned 
to the same punishment ; and suffered with so 
much satisfaction that he hugged and caressed 
the faggots that were consuming him. 

Though scarcely any institution can be less 
favourable to mankind than that of monks' and 
friars, yet the convents, from the alms they dis- 
tributed, were a sure resource to the idle and the 
indigent, and by these the suppression of them 
was regretted. The gnevacnces of the multi- 
tude were also at this time heightened by various 
other causes. The arts of manufacture were 
much moi*e advanced in other European coun- 
tries than in England i and even in Englai^dy 
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j lh)»e arts hacl ' made greater progress, than the 

j knowledge of agriculture* A great demand 

f arose for wool both abroad and at home ; pas* 

turage was found more profitable than unskilful 
tillage ; whole estates were laid waite by encio- 
Bures ; and a decay of people, as well as a dimi- 
nution of the former plenty, was remarked in the^ 
kingdom. This grievance was now of an old 
date ; and Sir Thomas More, alludii^ to it, oI>- 
serves in his Utopia, that a sheep had become ia 
England a more ravenous animal than a lion or 
ivolf, and devoured whole villages, cities, and 
provinces. • ' .. 

The general increase also of gold and silver, 
in Europe, after the discovery of the West- 
Indies, had a tendency to inflame these com« 
plaints* The growing dematid in the more com- 
mercial countries, had heightened every where 
the price of comtnoditles, which could easily be 
transported thither ; but iii England, the Jkbour 
of men who could not so easily change their 
habitation, still remained nearly at the ancient 
rates ; and the poor complained, that they could 
no longer gain a sul^istence by their industry ; 
which, having been long habituated to ind€h 
lence, Uiey were, in fact, very reluctant to 
Employ* 

These murmurs were sycceeded by acts of 
open violence ; and numerous insurrections took 
' place throughout England : that in Norfolk 
was the most fortfiidable, consisting of twenty 
thousand men, headed by one Ket, a tanner. 
The protector affecting popularity, cared not to 
appear in person against the rebels ; and thercr 
fore sent the earl of Warwick at tiie head of six 
thousand men, levied for the wars against Scot- 
Vol. XX* H 
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land, by which means he. afforded his mortij 
enemy an ppportunity of increasing his i*eputa- 
• lion and character. War w i ck havi ng t ri ed ^onie 
skirmishes with the rebels, at last made a gene- 
ral attt&ck upon them, and put them to flight* 
Two thousand fell in the action and pursuit } 
and Ket himself was hanged at Norwich. 
. But though Insurrections were thus quickly 
-subdued in England, they were attended with 
-serious consequences to the foreign interests cf 
the nation. The Scots compelled the English 
to evacuate Haddjngton ; and the king of France 
seized the opportunity of recovering, with thf 
exceptioQ of Boulognei all the conquests which 
Henry had made on the contineut, 
» Somerset j embarrassed on every s^de, was in- 
clined to conclude a peace with FrajKe and Scot- 
fend ; but he found he no longer possessed his 
wonted influence in the council. Warwick bad 
joined himself to the malcontent counsellor : an4 
the conduct of the protector was severely can- 
vassed. The attainder of his brother, which bore 
an odious aspect; the introduction of foreign 
;troops into the kingdom ; the great estate which 
he had suddenly acquired ; and the magnificent 
palace which he was building in the Strand, were 
all urged against him. His enemies, lord St. 
John, president of the council, the earls of War- 
wick, Southampton, and Arundel, with five 
members more, met at Ely-house, and assuming 
to themselves the whole power of the council, 
began to act independently of the protector, 
whom they represented as the author of every 
public grievance and misfortune. They. wi*ote 
letters to the chief nobility and gentry in .Kti^- 
IwkU informing them of the present measures) 
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I md rtqulHng their assistance ; they sent for the 

I mayor and aldeitnen of Lomlbn, and enjoined 

' thfem to obey their orders, without regard to any 

which they might receive from the duke of So- 
merset ; and they lard the same injunctions on 
• th» lieutenant of the tower, who expressed his 
resolution to comply with them. Next day Rich, 
lord chancellor, the mai*quis of Northamptoni 
the" earl of Shrewsbury, sir Thomas C^heney, sir 
John Gage, sir Ralph Sadler, and chief justice 
Montague, joined the malcontent counselloi^* 
Secretary Peter, whom he had sent to treat with 
the council, rather chose to remain with thcmt 
The common council of the city, likewise, being 
applied to, declared with one vdce, their appro* 
bktion of the new measui*es, and their resolution 
df supporting them. 

A3 soon as the protector heard of this defec- 
tion, he removed the king to Hampton*court ^ 
but finding no person of rank, except Cranmer, 
Adhered to him, he lost all .hopes of success, and 
applied to his enemies for. forgireness. He 
capitulated only for gentle usage, which was 
promised him. He wasij however, sent to tlie 
tower with some of his partisans* Articlei^ of 
indictment were preferred against him; and 
Warwick, who had got possession of the young 
king's pei'son, prepared to acquire an ascendency 
over his mihd/by acquiescing in all his wishes, in 
regard to the reformation . 
. A session of parliament was held, and as it was 
the usual maxim of that assembly, to acquiesce 
Wfth every administration^ the new council, which 
Warwick ' had formed, dreaded no opposition 
from that quarter. Somerset had been prevailed 
oo to confess on his kness, befbt^e the coundl, 
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all the articles of charge against him ; and he 
imputed > these ndHsdemeanors to his own rash- 
ness, folly) and indiscrelion, not to any maHgnity 
of intention. He even subscribed this confession ; 
and the paper was given in to parliament, who,t 
after sending a committeee to examine him, and 
bear him acknowledge it to be genuine, passed 
a vote, by which they deprived him of all hitf 
offices, and fined him two thousand pounds a 
year in land. Lord St* John was created trea- 
surer in his place, and Warwick earl marshal. 
The prosecution against him was carried no far- 
ther : his fine was remitted by the king ; and 
Warwick, thinking that he was now suflfeiently 
humbled, re-admitted him into the council, an^ 
even agreed to an alliance between their f$imi« 
lies, by the marriage of his own son, lord Dud^ 
ley, with tlie lady. Jane Seymour, daughter of 
Somerset. 

A. D. When Warwick, and the council of 
1550. regency, began to exercise their power^ 
they found themselves embarrassed by 
the wars with France and Scotland ; and therc« 
fore, they agreed to listen to terms of accommo^ 
dation. It was stipulated, that the king of France 
tfhould pay fbur hundred thousand crowns for 
the restitution of Boulogne ; but that all former 
demands should be cancelled* Scotland was 
comprehended in the tt*eaty ; and the English 
agreed to restoi^ Lauder and Douglass, and to de- 
molish the fortresses of Roxburgh and Eymouth. 
No sooner was peace concluded with France, 
than a project was entertained of a close allianco 
with that kingdom ; and Henry willingly em^ 
braced a proposal, so suitable both to his inte- 
rests and his inclinations. An agreement, som« 
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time after/ .was formjed, for a marriage between 
Edward .and Elizabeth, a daughter of. Francet 
juid all the articles were fully settled ; but this 
project never took effect.' V 

Notwithstanding the intention of riiar- ^ p 
rying the king to a daughter of Henry, 1551.' 
a yiplent persecutor of the protestants, the 
council was steady in every other respect, in pro- 
moting the reformation* Of the prelates, who 
were attached to the ancient communion, not 
only Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, but Day, 
of Chichester, Heathe, of Worcester, and Voi- 
sey, of Exet^;?, were deprived of their sees, on. 
pretence of disobedience. But no arguments 
could prevail an the princess Mary tq relinquish 
the ancient faith ; , a^d Edward, who was a zea*. 
lous protestant, be\yaikd his hard fate, in seeing* 
bis sister so obstinate iu adhering to a belief he 
disclaimed ; but nevertheless, was prevailed on 
to allow h^r liberty of conscience. 

The theological zeal of the councjl, however, 
yent not so far as tp mal^ them neglect the pub- 
lic interests. The trade of England, had anci«<. 
^ntly been carried on wholly by foreigners, chief- 
ly the inhabitants of the Hans- towns ; but the. 
patent which exempted these latter from the diu 
ties paid by, other aliens, was annulled; and the 
English, who, by their situation, had advantages 
above foreigners in the purchase of cloth, wool, 
and other commodities, were encoumged to en- 
ter into commerce. 

. A treaty was. also made with Gustavus Eric- 
son, king of Sweden, by which it was stipulated, 
that if he sent bullion into England, he might 
import English commodities without paying cus- 
tom : the bullion sent pyer from Sweden was 
H 2 " 
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coined into good specie^ and mvch of that which 
had been adulteAted in the kte reign was re* 
called. • 

But all these schemes for promoting industryt 
were likely to prove abortire, by the ambition of 
Warwick. The last earl of Northumberland had 
died without issue ; and as Sir Thomas Piercy^ 
his brother, had been attainted in the lelte reign^ 
Warwick procured a grant of the estate, with the 
title of duke of Northnmberiand. • 

The popularity which Somerset still enjoyed^ 
made him appear^a formidable rival to Northum« 
berland, wh6 was not deterred by the alliance of 
the two families fix>m projecting his ruin. He 
secretly gained many of the friends and servants 
of that unhappy nobleman; who, provoked by ill 
usage, often broke out into menacing expressions^ 
which his treacherous confidants carried to his 
enemy. They even revMed the schemes which 
they themselves had first suggested ; and North- 
umberland, thinking that the proper season was 
now come, began to act in an open manner 
against him. 

In one night, the duke of Semefset, lord Grey» 
David and John Seymour, Hammond and Neu« 
dtgate, two of the duke's servants, Sir Ralph 
Vane, and Siii Thomas Palmer, were arrestedf 
and committed to custody. Next day, the duch- 
ess of Somerset, with some others, were thrown 
into prison. • Sir Thomas Palmer, who had all 
along acted as a spy upon Somerset, accused 
him of various treasonable and sanguinary de- 
signs; and he was accordingly brought to his 
tnal before the marqnis of Winchester, created 
high steward. Twenty-seven peers composed 
the jury, among whom were Northumberland^ 



FembroifeGy* and Nortlmnpton> whom de« ' 
cencjf shanlii have hiadered from acting \eBy'^ 
as judges, in the trial of a man that ap- 
peared to be their capital etiemjr- Somenet was 
accused of high treason) on* account of the pro^ 
jficted insurrections^ ind of feloofi in laying a 
design' to murder some prtvy-coonsellovs* 
• Tht igKOQi seems to hare been lame, in regard 
to the treasonable part of the charge ; but the 
prismier himself confessed, that he had expressed 
his intention of murdering Northumberland, and 
be was accordingly condemned to death. • Care 
had been taken to prepossess the young king 
against hinv; and, lest he should relent, no ac-i 
oeso was given toany of Somerset's friends. The 
prisoner was brought to the scafibld on Tower-hill, 
amidst crowds of spectators, who bore him such 
ancere kindness, that they entertained to the last 
moment the fond hopeiiitf his pardon. Many of 
them tushed in to dij^ their handkerchiefs in his 
Uoody which they long preserved as a precious re^ 
lie ; arid some of them soon after, when North-* 
umberland met with a like doom, upbraided him 
with this cruelty, and sarcastically displayed to 
htm these symbols of his crime. 
. The day after the execution of Somerset, a ses* 
Sfon of parliament was held, in which faitherad* 
vances were made towards the establishment of 
the reformation. The new liturgy was authoriz- 
ed ; .and penalties were enacted against all those 
who absented themselves from public worship* 
The use of the mass was also prohibited. 
' Tonstal, bishop of Durham, less eminent for 
hiadignity^ than for his personal merit, had op» 
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posed by his vote and authority, all innoyattonft 
of religion ; biTt,>uft soon as tb^y were enacledt 
from a sense of duty, ]ie had always submitted^ 
and had confoniwd to every thedogicfd system 
which had l)een established* The geneial regard^ 
|mid to his character, had protected him fcora 
any severe tre^tnnent, during the adminittratioii 
of Somerset; but when Northumberland gaine<i 
the ascendant, he was thrawn into prison ; and^' 
as that rapacftoiis nobleman had formed a design 
o£ sei^g the revenues of the sec of Durham, 
ftn2f of acquiring to himself a principality in the. 
northern counties, be was resolved to depKve 
Tonstal of his bishopric. A bill of attainder, 
therefore, on pretence of mispristoD of treason,, 
was introduced into the house of peers, against 
the prelate, and it passed with little opposition $ 
but, when it was sent down to the commons,* 
they required that witnellbs should be examined, 
that Tonstal should be allowed to defend himself, 
and that he should be confronted with his ac** 
cusers. These demands being refused, they re«> 
jected the bill. ^ 

- As this equity, Ho unusual, was ascribed by 
Northumberland to the prevalence of Somer- 
set's faction, he resolved to dissolve the padia- 
ment, and to summon a new one, that would be 
more devoted to his witl, and this expedient an*' 
swered his expectation. As Tonstal had, in the 
interval, been deprived of his bishopric in aa 
arbitraiy manner, by the sentence of lay com^ 
missioners appointed totiy him^ the seeof Dur^ 
ham was, by act of parliament, divided into two 
bishoprics, which had . certain portions pf the 
revenue assigned them ; .and the regalities of the 



see, ydikh included the jur|8dicti<m of a coimt 
palftdne, jrere given by the king to Northumber« 
bndw 

The commons shoved the ministry another 
mark of attachmentt which w«» at that time the 
most sincere of any^ the most cordial, and the 
most difficult to be obtained : they granted a sup« 
ply of two subsidies aiid two fifteenths. Bui 
though the young king showed a disposition to 
inigidity^ audi had' been the rapacity of his cour« 
tiers, that the crown owed above three bcmdred 
tiiousand. pounds; and, as^ Edward's health waa 
aecltning fkst,the emptiness of the exchequen 
waa an obstacle to the ambttioua projects which 
Northumberland chevisiiied* 

That nobleman reprcsentedvto the prioce, that 
las two sisters had been di^lared illegitimate ; 
sad, tbmgh restored by Henry's* will, the natioQ 
would never submit to sffe the throne of Eofgtod 
filled by a bastard. That the queen of Scol« 
stood excluded- by wiU ; and that the certain coii» 
sequence of her succesaany*or thatof hisai^jey 
Mary> was the abolition of the protestant relit 
'ipon ; that the suecessioo next devolved on thdi 
mafcfaioness of Dorset, elder daughter of the 
French (|ueen, amd the dtke of Sufiblk ; that tha 
next heir of the marchioness was lady J^ana 
Grey, a lady of the most amiable character, ac-» 
Gompdished by the best education, both in litera* 
Inipe and religion, and every way worthy of a 
crown ; and that even if her title by blood were 
doubtful, which there was no just reason to. pre** 
tend, the king was possessed of the same power 
that his father enjoyed, and might leave her the 
crown by letters patent*. These reasonings made 
impression on the young prince ; and above alli 
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km zealous attachment to the protestant religioti,^ 
made him apprehend the consequences^ If so bw 
gotted a catholic as his sister IVfary should sue*, 
ceed to the thronei And* thmigh he bore a 
tender aflfection to the princess Elizabeth, irbo' 
was liable to no such objection, means were 
found to persuade him, tliat he eould not ex*- 
dude the one sister on account of illegitimacy, 
without the other. 

^ Northumberland, finding that his anguments 
were likely to operate on the king, began to pre-^ 
pare the other parts of his scheme. Two sons* 
of the duke of Suffolk, by a second marriage,' 
having died this season, of the sweating sickness, 
that title was extinct ; and Northumberland eri^ 
gaged the king to' bestow, it on the marquis of 
Dorset. By means of this fav«>ur, he persuadecf 
the new duke of .Suffolk and the duchess, to 
give their daughter the lady Jane, in marriage 
to his fourth son, the lord Guilford Diidlcfy ; 
and, in order to fortify himself by farther alli- 
ances, be negociated a marriage between the 
lady Catherine Grey, second daughter of Suf- 
folk, and lord Herbeit, eldest son of the earl of 
Pembroke. He also married his own daughter 
to lord Hastings, eldest son to the eati of Hun- 
tingdon. These manages were solemnized with 
great pomp and festivity ; and the people, who 
hated Northumberland, could not forbear ex- 
pressing their indignation, at seeing such public 
demonsti*ations of joy, during the languishing 
state of the young prince's health. 

Northumberland, finding the king Was fasten- 
ing to a dissolution, prevailed on him to give 
his final consent to the settlement projected^ 
Sir Edward Montague, cliief justice of the conn- 
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tton pl««i| ' siiv Jol»l' Baker, sind sip Thoma* 

Broiulej^i two judges^ with the attoniey andso^ 
licitor^g^niSfaly wei*«i 8;c^Qrdiiigly summQt^ed ip 
.tAie council) where, after the minute&aof th«F in- 
leaded dee4 were- read to tbem» the king required 
tfoera to draw them up in the form of letters pa^ 
tent. They hesitated; and the more they re-' 
fleeted) Ihe greater danger they found in com- 
pliance* The settlement of the crown, by Hen- 
ry the eighth, had been made in consequence of 
an act of p^Iiament ; and by another act, [>assed 
in the beginning of this reign, it was declared 
treason in any of; the heirs, their aiders or abet* 
toi's, to change the order of succession* At last, 
Montague proposed an expedient; he desired 
that a special commission should be passed by 
th^ king and council, I'equiring the judges tp 
drav/. a patent for the new settlement of the 
crQwn; and that a pardon should be immedi- 
ately after granted them for any offence they 
might have incurred* 

After all, when the pa,tent was brought to the 
chancellor, to affix the great seal, he requir- 
hd^ that all ' the privy counsellors should set 
tlieir liands to i(; ; and the intrigues of North- 
umberland, or the fears of his violence, were so 
prevalent, that tk»e counsellors complied with 
this demand. - Cranmer -alone hesitated during 
sQime time, but at last yiekled to the earnest and 
|]^hetic enti*ea<^'ics of the king. 

Af$;<r this settlement was mac!e, with so many 
. inauG^icious circumstances, Edward visibly de- 
clined .every day ; apd to make matters worse, 
. l^ft physicians were dismissed by Northumber- 
land'a. advice, and by an order of council, and 
be was put into the hands of an ignorant womani 
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'Who undelftook m a htUe time to restoie him l» 
iiis former state of health. After the uie of 
*fer meflicines, all his bad 8ynii»toms Incnsoscd 
to the tnost violent degree ; and he expired at 
-Greenwich, in the sixteenth year of hw age> and 
thfc seventh of his reign. ♦ 

The English historians dwell wkh pleasarc on 
the excellent qualities of this young prince; 
whom the flattering promises of hope, jwned to 
many real virtues, had made an object of tender 
ajfection to the public. He possessed mildness 
of disposition, with application to study and bu* 
siness, and a capacity tq learn and judge) with 
an attachment to equity and justice* 

Puring the life of Edward, the princi:ss M^y 
had been considered as his lawful successor: and 
though the*ptx>testants dreaded the effects of her 
prejudices, the extreme hatred universally enter- 
tained against the Dudleys, who, it was fore- 
seen, would reign under the name of Jane, more 
than counterbahanced, even with that party, the 
attachment to religion* 

Northumberland, sensible of the opposition 
that he must expect, had concealed the destina- 
tion made by the king ; and, in order to bring 
the two princesses into his power, he had artftdly 
engaged the council, before Edward's death, to 
write to them in that prince's name, destrtng 
their company. Edward, however, expired be- 
fore their arrival ; but Northumberland, in order 
to make the princesses fall into the snare« kept 
the king's death still secret ; and Mary had al- 
ready reached Hoddesden, within half a day's 
journey of the court. Happily, the earl of Arun- 
del sent her private intelligence, both of her 
brother's death, and of the conspiracy formed 
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«g£n6t her ; on nrhich, she imtnediatcly mader 
hast« to retire to FramKngham in Suffolk, pur- 
posing to embark af)d escape to Flanders, in case 
she should find it impossible to defend her right 
^ succession* She wrote letters, however, to the' 
nobility and most considerable gentry in every 
6Dmity in England ; commanding them to assist 
her in the defence of her crown and person ; and, 
dispatching a message to the council, required 
them immediately to give orders for proclaiming" 
ker in Loindon. 

Northumberland, finding further dissimula- 
t^n fruitless, approached lady Jane, who was 
in a great measure ignorant of these transac- 
tions, with the respect due to a sovereign. This 
amiable, J[>ut unfortunate lady, with a heart full 
of passion for literature and tenderness towards 
her husband, had no room for ambition. Sh$ 
even refused to accept the crown j and at lasb 
yielded rather to the entreaties than the reason^' 
of her father and her husband. 

While Jane was proclaimed in London, the 
people of Suffolk paid their attendance on Mary. 
On her assurance that she never meant to change 
the lavps of Edward, they enlisted with zeal in 
her cause. The nobility and gentry daily flocked 
to her, and brought her reinforcements j and a 
fleet which had been sent by Northumberland to 
lie off the coast of Suffolk, bein£ forced into Yar- 
mouth by a storm, was engaged to declare in her 
favour, 

Northumberland, hitherto blinded by ambi- 
tion, saw at last the danger gather round him, 
-and knew not which way to turn. He had le- 
wd forces which were assembled at London ; 
but dreading the cabals of the courtiers and 
Vol. XX. I 
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counsellore, he was resoWed to keep near the 
person of the lady Jane, and send Suffolk to 
command the army. But the counsellors who 
wished to remove him, working on the filial ten* 
derness of Jane, magnified to her the danger to 
which her father would be exposed ; and repre- 
sented that Northumberland was more proper 
lo command in that enterprise. The duke him- 
selfi who knew the slender capacity of Suffolk, 
at last began to be of the same opinion, and the 
counsellors parted with him with the highest 
protestations of attachment, and none more than 
Arundel, his mortal enemy. As he went along, 
however, he remarked the disaffection of the peo- 
ple, which foreboded a fatal issue to his ambitious 
hopes. " Many," said he to lord Gray, " come 
but to look at us, but I find not one who cries 
God speed you !" 

The duke had no sooner reached St» Ed- 
ihaund's-bury, than he found his anny, which did 
not exceed six thousand men, too weak to en- 
counter the queen's. He also received intelli- 
igence that the council had proclaimed Mary with 
the approbation of the capital ; that even Suffolk 
had surrendered up the tower ; and that Jane, 
after the vain pageantry of wearing a crown dur- 
ing ten days, had retunied to a private life with 
more satisfaction than she felt when the royalty 
was tendered to her. Meanwhile, Mary ap- 
proaching towards London, was every where re- 
ceived with expressidhs of loyalty and attach- 
ment ; and was soon joined by her sister Eliza- 
beth, at the head of a thousand horse. 

The duke of Northumberland, deserted by 
his followers, was immediately arrested, and 
abjectly begged his life. At the same time wwe 
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•ommitted the earl of Warwick) his eldest son ; 
lord Ambrose and lord Henry Dudley, two of 
his yonger sons ; sir Andrew Dudley, his bro- 
ther ; the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 
Huntingdon, sir Thomas Palmer, and sir John 
Gates. The queen afterwards confined the duke 
of Suffolk, lady Jane Grey, and lord Guilford 
Dudley; but anxiuos to commence her reign 
with the appearance of clemency, she did not at 
once proceed against them* Suffolk owed his 
j liberty to the contempt of his incapacity; but 

I Northumberland was too formidable to be par- 

' doned; he pleaded guilty, and was executed* 

I Sentence was also pronounced against the lady 

Jane and lord Guilford; but the execution of it 
I was deferred* 

The joy arising from the succession of the 
lawful heir, was soon damped by the zeal of 
Mary for the ancient religion. Gardiner, Bon- 
ner, and Tonstal, were reinstated in their sees ; 
and Ci*anmer, whose merits to the queen during 
the reign of Henry had been considerable, being 
tried, on pretence of having concurred with la(^ 
Jane, was pronounced guilty of high treason. 
The execution of the sentence, however, did not 
follow, and he was reserved for a more cruel 
punishment. 

Several English protestants, foreseeing the 
storm, took shelter in foreign parts ; and the ob» 
sequiousness of the parliament that was sum- 
moned sufHciently justified their caution. In 
opening that assembly, the court showed a con- 
tempt of the laws, by celebrating before the two 
houses a mass of the Holy Ghost in the Latin 
tongue, attended with all the ancient rites and 
tereoioaieS) though abolished by act of gartk- 
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inent. Taylor, bi&hop of Lincok), liaTih|^ rdkA* 
ed to kneel at this service^ was severely handled! 
and was violently thrust out of the house. The 
queen, however, still retained the title of su« 
preme head of the church of England ; and it 
Has generally pretended, that the intention of the 
court was only to restore peligion to the same oono 
dition in which it had been left by Henry ; thougBi 
events soon proved the €ontrary* 

Some of the first bills passed by the parliai 
inent were of a popular nature ; but the prtnci* 
pies of the new sovereign soon began to be de- 
veloped. Ail the statutes of king Edwards witb 
regard to religion^ were repealed by one sweep- 
tQg vote. The attainder of the duke of Norfolk 
wasf reversed ; and this act of justice was more 
reasonable than the declaring of that attainder in- 
valid, without farther authority. 

But oljsequious as the two houses appeared^ 
Ihey were determined 'not to submit tamely to 
the queen's pleasure in the choice of a husband* 
Three matches had been named for her. Tlie 
first was with the carl of Devonshire, whose 
person and address had visibly gained on the 
queen's affections ; but that nobleman neglected 
this advantage, to attach himself to the lady 
Elizabeth : the second was cardinal Pole, who 
had never taken priests orders ; but it was insi- 
nuated to Mary that he had contracted habits of 
study and retirement, unsuitable to the bustle of 
a court : the third was with Philip, son of the en>- 
peror Charles V. and this alliance was not only 
strenuously recommended by Gardiner, who had 
become prime minister, but was readily embrac- 
ed by Mary herself. 

The commons were, however, far from regard- 
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hig tilis measure in the same favourable light, 
and the remonstrance they, presented against it 
produced their dissolution. After the parlia- 
ment was dismissed, the new laws respecting 
religion were openly put in execution* The 
mass was every where re-established ; and mar- 
nage was declared to t>e incompatible with any- 
spiritual office. 

This sudden change of religion inspir- ^ j^ 
cd the protestants with great discontent : 1554/ 
but the Spanish match was a point of 
more general concern. To obviate all clamour, 
the articles of marriage were drawn as favoqrabjjr 
as possible for the interest and security, and even 
grandeur of England. It was agreed, that the 
administration should be entirely in the queen ^ 
that no foreigner should be capable of enjoying 
any office in the kingdom ; that no innovation 
should be made in the English laws, customs, 
and privileges ; that the male issue of this mar- 
riage should inherit, together with England, 
both Burgundy and the Low Countries ; and that 
if Don Carlos, Philip's son by his former mar- 
riage, should die and his line be extinct, ' the 
queen's issue, whether male or female, should 
inherit Spain, Sicily, Milan, and all the other 
dominions of Philip. 

The apprehension, however, that England 
would lose her independence by this alliance, 
was very general ^ and some persons, more tur- 
bulent than the rest, formed a conspiracy to rise 
in arms, and declare against the queen's marri* 
age with Philip. Sir Thomas Wiat purposed to 
raise Kent ; Sir Peter Carew, Devonshire ; and 
they engaged the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes 
^recovering the crown for the lady Jane, to 
13 
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attempt raising the midfond counties. Cdrewts 
rebellion was soon suppressed, and he was obit- 
ged to flf into France. Suffolk was still moPe 
unfottunate ; he was taken, and carried prisoner 
to London. Wiat was at first more successful 
in his attempt ; and having published a decla- 
i;ation at Maidstone in Kent, against the queen's 
evil counsellors, and against the Spanish match, 
the people began to fkck to his standard. The 
duke of Norfolk, with sir Henrx Jemegan, was 
sent against him, at the head of the guards and 
some other troops, reinforced with five hundred 
Londontirs commanded by Bret* The Londoners^ 
however, soon deserted to Wiat, and declared 
tiiat ihey would not contribute to enslave their 
native country ; and Norfolk, dreading the con- 
tagion of the example, immediately retreated 
with his troops, and took shelter in the city. 

After this proof of the dispositions of the peo- 
ple, especially of the Londoners, who were most- 
ly protestants, Wiat was encouraged to proceed 2 
he led his forces to Southwark, but finding that 
the bnd^Q was secured against him, and tha^ the 
city was overawed, he marched up to Kingston^ 
where he passed the liver with four thousand 
men ; and returning towards London, hoped to 
encourage his partisans, who had engaged to 
declare for him. He had, however, imprudently 
wasted so much time, that the critical se^ont 
on which all popular commotions depend, was 
lentircly lost; and his followers falling off, he 
was taken prisoner and executed with about four 
hundred of his adherents. 

The princess Elizabeth had been durii!|^ som* 
time, treated with great harshness by her sister ; 
but V9 crime could be imputed to her^ that could 



ierre as a pietence to pfroceed against her. She 
was, however, confined at Woodstock; and 
watched with the utmost jealousy. 

This rebellion proved ^attal to the lady Jane 
Grey and her hnshand. She was warded to pre-^ 
|»re for death ; a doom which ^rg had long ex« 
pected) and which the innocence of her life, as 
well as the misfortunes to which she had been 
exposed) rendered nowise ionweloome to her. 
The queen'& zeal, tinder colour of tender mercy 
lo the prisoner's soul, induced her to send di- 
vines, who hacaased her with perpetual dispu* 
taftion ; but lady Jane had presence of mind, in 
^se melancholy circumstances, not only to 
defend her religion by all the topics then in use, 
but also to write a letter to her sister in the Greek 
language; in which, she exhorted her to main- 
tain, in every fortune, a like steady perseverance. 
On the day of her execution, her husband lord 
Guilfonl desired permission to see her : but she 
refused her consent, and informed him by a hhss- 
sage, that the tenderness of their parting would 
overcome the fortitude of both, and would too 
much unbend their minds from that constancy 
which their approaching end required : their se- 
paration, she said, WQuId be only for a mo- 
ment ; and they would soon rejoin each other in 
a scene where their affections would be for ever 
united, and where death, disappointment, and 
misfortunes, could no longer have access to 
them, or disturb their eternal felicity. With 
unshaken fortitude, she saw hev husband led to 
execution, and his headless body conveyed back 
in a cart; and being brought herself on the scaf- 
fold, she made a most pathetic speech, and then 
with a steady and serene countenance submitt^dif 
to the stroke of death* 
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The duke of Suffolk was condemned, and ex- 
ecuted soon after; the tower and prisons were 
filled with nobility and gentry on the slightest 
suspicion. The queen, finding that she was 
universally hated, determined to prevent resist- 
ance, by dixlcring general musters, and directing 
the commissioners to seize all the arms they 
could find. 

A new parliament had been summoned ; and 
to render it compltant, the emperor is reported 
to have distributed above four hundred thousand 
crowns in bribes and pensions among the mem- 
bers ; yet when Gardiner opened the session, by 
observing, that in order to obviate the inconve- 
plences which might arise from different pre- 
tenders, it was necessary to invest the queen, by 
law, with a power of disposing of the crown^ 
and of appointing her successor ; the parliament, 
who knew her extreme hatred to Elizabeth, and 
the probability of her making a will in her hus- 
band's favour, and thereby rendering England 
for ever a province to the Spanish monarchy, to 
cut off Philip's hopes, passed a law, << that her 
majesty, as their only queen, shcHild solely, and 
as a sole queen, enjoy the crown and sovereignty 
of her realms, with all the pre-eminences, dig- 
nities, and rights thereto belonging, in as large 
and ample a manner after her marriage as be- 
fore, without any title or claim accruing to the 
prince of Spain, either as tenant by courtesy of 
the realm, or by any other means.'* 

The queen, finding the parliament less sub- 
servient than she wished, finished the session by 
dissolving them ; and bent all her thoughts on 
ijeceiving Don Philip, whose arrival she hourly 
4[xpected^ She yiraited with the utmost impar 
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iiegice fbr the complettoa of the marriage ; md 
?yery obstacb was to her a source of anxiety and 
dlacoDtent, She complained of Philip's delays 
as affected ; and she could not conceal her vex- 
ation^ that though she brought him a kingdom 
AS ber^dowfy, be treated her with suck neglect, 
that he had neiner. yet favoured her with a single 
letter. Her heahh, and even her understand- 
ing*, were visibly hurt by this extreme impati- 
^OLce ; and she was struck with a new apprehen« 
tion lest her person, impaired by time, and blast- 
ed by sickness, should prove disagreeable to 
her future consort* Her glass discovered to h^ 
liow haggard she was become ; and when she re- 
ma]:ked the decay of her beauty, she knew not 
whether she ought more to desire or apprehend 
tha moment of their first interview* 

At last, news was. brought the queen of 
Philip's arrival at Southampton. A few days 
after they were married at Westminster, and 
having made a pompous entry into London, 
abe carried him to Windsor, the palace in which 
they afterwaitils resided. The prince's behav- 
iour was ill calculated to remove the prejudices 
which the English nation had entertained against 
him. He was distant and reserved in his ad- 
dress; and so intrenched himself in form and 
ceremony, that he was in a manner inaccessible^ 
But this circumstance rendered him the more 
acceptable to the queen, who desired to have 
no company but lier husband's, and who was 
impatient when she met with any interruption tQ 
her fondness. . 

Mary soon found that Philip's ruling passion 
was ambition ; and in order to gi^atify it, she 
summoned a i)ew p^liament, in hopes tp find i% 
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more compliant than the former : yet sach wias 
the hatred to ihe Spaniarcls, that the queen failed 
in her endeavour to get her husband declared 
presumptive heir to the crown. That assembly, 
however, was more obsequious in matters of re- 
ligion : it had reversed the attainder of cardinal 
Pole, who, on his arrival in England, being in- 
troduced as legate to the king and queen, invited 
the parliament to reconcile themselves and the 
kingdom to the apostolic see. This message 
was taken in good part ; and both houses voted 
an address to Philip and Mar}^ acknowledging 
that they had been guilty of a most honnble de- 
fection from the true church ; and praying their 
majesties to intercede with the holy father for 
the absolution and forgiveness of their penitent 
subjects* The request was easily granted. The 
legate, in the name of his holiness, gladly gave 
the parliament and kingdom absolution, fi*eed 
them from all censures, and received them agaio 
into the bosom of the church. 

Sensible of the prejudices of the nation against 
him, Philip had aimed at acquiring popularity 
by an appearance of generosity. He had ob- 
tained the release of several persons of rank who 
had been confined on suspicion ; but his setting 
^t liberty the princess Elizabeth was ascribed to 
a refined policy, which made him foresee that if 
she was put to death, the next lawful heir was 
the queen of Scots, whose succession would for 
ever annex England to the crown of France. 

Anxious to produce a pledge to Philip of 
her love, she fondly gave credit to every appear- 
Iknce of pregnancy; and when the legate was 
introduced, she fancied that she felt the embryo 
etir in her womb. Great rejoicings were madt 
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6a this occasion ; but the nation still remained 
somewhat incredulous ; though the belief of her 
pregnancy was upheld with all possible care, 
and was one artifice by which Philip endeavour- 
ed to support his authority in the kingdom. 
The parliament passed a law, which, in case of 
the queen's demise, appointed him protector 
during the minority ; and the king and queen, 
finding they could obtain no further concessions, 
came unexpectedly to Westminster and dissolved 
them. 

An incident happened this session which must 
not be passed over in silence. Several members 
of the lower house, dissatisfied with the measures 
of the majority, made a secession, in order t6 
show their disapprobatioi). For this instance of 
contumacy they were indicted in the king's bench 
after the dissolution of parliament : six of them 
submitted to the mercy of the court, and paid 
their fines : the rest traversed ; and the queen 
died before the affair was brought to an issue. 

The success of Gardiner in governing the parlia* 
ment) had raised his character above that of Pole, 
who was rather regarded as a good man than a 
gKst minister. The former had always made 
his religion subservient to his schemes of safety 
or advancement ; the latter had thought that no 
consideration of human policy ought ever to come 
in competition with the catholic doctrines. Yet 
the benevolent disposition of Pole led him to ad^ 
▼ise a toleration of the heretical tenets, which he 
highly blamed ; while the unfeeling hypocrisy of 
Gardiner inclined him to support, by persecu- 
tioni that religion which in reality he regarded 
with the utmost indiJBTercnce. 

The arguments and views of Gardiner were 



more agreeable to the cruel bigotry of MtryaMl 
Philip ; and it was determined to let loose tim 
laws in their fnli vigour against the refom\jed re-< 
ligion, which soon filled England with scenes o£ 
horror, that must ever render the catholic religion 
the object of deserved detestation* 

Rt)gers, prebendary of St. Paul's, a man emi- 
nent in his party for virtue as well as for leamingy 
was the first victim to Gardiner's intolerance* 
This man, besides the care of his own preserva-- 
tion, lay uixler other powerful temptations to re- 
cant : he had a wife whom he tenderly loved, 
and ten children ; yet such was his serenity after 
his condemnation, that the jailors, it is said, 
waked him from a sound sleep, when the hour of 
his execution approach/sd. He had desired to 
see his wife before he was brought to the stake; 
but Gardiner told him, that he was a priest, and 
could not possibly have a wife ; thus adding in« 
suit 10 cruelty. 

Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, had been tried 
at the same time with Rogers ; but was sent to 
his own diocese to be executed* This circum- 
stance was contrived to strike the greater terror 
into his flock ; but it was a source of consolation 
to Hooper, who rejoiced in giving testimony by 
his. death to that doctrine which he had preached 
among them. When he was tied to the stake, a 
stool was set before him, and the queen's pardon 
laid upon it, which it was still in his power to 
merit by a recantation : but he ordered it to be 
removed; and cheerfully prepared himself for 
that dreadful punishment to which he was sen- 
tenced. He suffered it in its full severity, and 
with inflexible constancy : the wind, which waa 
violent, blew the flame of the reede from his 
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body^ the faggots were green, and did not km* 
• die easily ; all his lower parts were consumed 
before his vitals were attacked ; but he was 
heard to pray, and to exhort the people, till his 
tongue, swoln with the violence of his agony, 
- could no longer permit him utterance. Several 
others of less note suffered the same horrible 
death, and did equal credit to their principles, 
and the constancy of their resolution. The im- 
puted crime for which almost all the protes- 
tants were condemned, was their refusal to 
acknowledge the popish doctrine of the real 
presence. 

Gardiner, who had vainly expected that a 
few examples wciuld strike a tenor into the re- 
formers, finding the wdrk daily multiply upon 
him, devolved the invidious office on others, 
chiefly on Bonner, a man of profligate fnanners, 
and of a brutal character, who seemed to rejoice 
in the torments he witnessed. He sometimes 
whipped the prisoners with his own hands, till he 
was tired with the violence of the exercise : he 
tore out the beard of a weaver who refused to 
relinquish his religion ; and that he might give 
ihim a Specimen of burning, he held his hand to 
the candle, till his sinews and veins shrunk and 
burst. 

Ferrar, bishop of St. David's, was burned in 
his own diocese. Ridley, bishop of London, 
and Latimer, formerly bishop of Worcester, 
two prelates celebrated for leannng and virtue, 
perished together in the same flames at Oxford, 
and supported each other's constancy by their 
mutual exhortations. I^atimer, when tied to the 
stake, called to his companion, "Be of good 
cheer, brother; we shall this day kindle such a 
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moned to meet at Westminster. A bill was pas- 
sed, restoring to the church the tenths and first- 
fruits, and all the appropriations which remain^ 
ed in the hands of the crown ; but thoui^h this 
matter directly concerned none but the queen her- 
self, great opposition was madQ to the bill in the 
house of commons. An application being made 
for a subsidy during two years, and for two fif- 
teenths, the latter was refused by the commbirs*; 
and many members observed, that while the 
crown was thus despoiling itself of its revenue. It 
was in vain to bestow riches upon it. The queenr 
finding the intractable humour df the commons, 
thought proper to dissolve them. 

This spirit of opposition in the parliament^ 
was the more vexatious to Mary, as Philip, tired 
of her importunate love and jealousy, and finding 
his authority limited in England, had gone dver 
to Flanders. His indifference) added to the dis- 
appointment in her Imagined pregnancy, threw 
her into deep melancholy ; and she gave vent to 
her spleen, by daily enforcing the persecutions 
againftt the protestants, and even by expressions 
of rage against all her subjects, by whom she- 
knew herself to be hated) and whose opposition^ 
HI refusing an entire compliance with Philips 
was the cause, she believed> why he had alienate 
ed his affections from her, and afforded her so^- 
little of his company* The less return her love 
met with, the more it increased ; and she passed 
most of her time in solitude, where she gave 
vent to her passion, .either in tears, or in writing' 
fond epistles to Philip, who seldom deigned to 
petum her any answer. The chief part of go- 
vernment to which she attended was the extort* - 
ing money from her people, in order to satisfy 



h\B demands ; and as the ^laf^kmetit bad granted 
her but a scanty supply 9 she h^ recourse to ex- 
pedients the most viole&t and irregular. By her 
own authprltyi she levied loans or extorted con^ 
tHbttttons with unexampled rapacity ; and thi« 
at a time when ishe was at peace w](h all the 
vmrldy and had no other occasion for iiK>oey, bui 
to supply the demands pf a husband who detest- 
ed her. 

By the voIiHitai7 resignation of Charles V, 
Philip was now become master of tlie wealth of 
the new world, and of the richest dominions m 
Europe ; but finding himself threatened ^ 13, 
with a war wit& France, he was desfix)us 1556. .r 
of embarking England in the quarrel; 
and Mary, .though exti^mely averse to the mea« 
sure, was incapable of resisting her husband'4 ^ 
importunity. But she had little wdght with her 
council, and still less with her people ; and a new 
aict. of barbarity tended to increase the unpopulari* 
ty of her government. 

Cranmer had long been detained prisoner;, 
but the queen now determined to bring bim to^* 
punishment ; and in order the more fully to sa^- 
tiate her vengeance, she resolved to pimhh him 
for heresy, rather than for treason* He wa9 
cited by tlie pc^ to stand his trial at Rctme ; . 
and though he wiis known to be kept in dose 
custody at Oxford, he was, upon bis not apn 
pearipg, condemned as contumacious* Bontier 
biahop of Lofidoii, and Thirleby of Ely, were 
sent to degrade him ; and the former executed 
the melancholy ceremony with all the joy an^l 
exultation of a savaja^c* The implacable spirit 
of the queen, not satis^d with the execution of 
that dreadful seatence to which he !Vu8 con.lemn^ 
K2-. 
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ed, sought the min of his honour, awd the fit- 
famy of his name. Persons were employed to 
attack him, by flattery, insinuation, and address ; 
by representing the dignities to which his cha- 
racter still entitled him, if he would merit them 
by a recantation ; and by giving hopes of long 
enjoying tliose powerful friends, whom his bene- 
ficent disposition had attached to hini during 
the course of his prosperity. Overcome by the 
fond love of life, and terrified by the prosi^ect 
of those tortures which awaited him, he allowed, 
in an unguarded hour, the sentiments of nature 
to prevail over his resolution, and agreed to 
subscribe the doctrines of the papal supremacy, 
and of the real presence. The court, equal!/ 
perfidious and cruel, were determined that this 
recantation should avail him nothing ; and they 
lent him orders that he should be required to 
acknowledge his errors in church, before the 
whole people, and that he should thence be im- 
ftiediately carried to execution. Cranmer, how- 
ever, sutprised the audience by contrary decla- 
ration* He said, that he was well apprised of 
the obedience which he owed to his sovemgn 
and the laws ; but ihis duty extended no faither 
than to sublimit patiently to their commands, and 
to bear, without resistance, whatever hardships 
they should impose upon him; that a superior 
duty, the duty which he owed to his Makers 
obliged him to speak truth on all occasions, and 
not to relinquish, by a base denial, the holy 
doctrine which the Supreme Being had revealed 
to mankind : that there was one miscarriage in 
his life, of which, above all others, he severely 
repented, the insincere declaration of ikitfa to 
irbich he had the weakness to consent, and 
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whkh the fear of death alone had extorted from 
him : that he took this opportunity of atoning for 
hia error, by a sincere and open recantation ; 
and was willing to seal, with his bloodj that 
doctrine which he firmly believed to be com- 
municated from heaven ; and that, as his hand 
had erred, by betraying his heart, it should first 
be punished by a severe but just doom, and 
should first pay the forfeit of its offences. He 
was thence led to the stake, amidst the insults 
of the catholics ; and bore their scorn, as well 
as the torture of his punishment, with singular 
fortitude. He stretched out his hand ; and, 
without betraying, either by his countenance or 
motions, the least sign of weakness, or even of 
feeling, he held it in the flames till it was en- 
tirely consumed, several times exclaiming, '^ this 
hand has offended." Satisfied with that atone- 
ment, he then discovered a serenity in his coun- 
tenance ; and when the fire attacked his body, 
he seemed to be quite insensible of his outward 
aufierings, and, by the force of hope and resolu- 
tion, to have collected his mind altogether within 
itself, and to repel the fury of the flames. It is 
even pretended, ijiat after his body was consum- 
ed, his heait was found entire and untouched 
amidst the ashes ; an event which, as.it was the 
emblem of his. constancy, was fondly believed 
by the zealous prote&tants. Cranmer was 
adorned with candour, sincerity, and benefi- 
4:ence, and all those virtues which were fitted to 
render him useful and amiable in society. His 
moral qualities procured him universal respect ; 
and his learning and capacity reflected a lustre 
on the age in which he lived. 

Pole, who was now installed in the see of Can- 
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ler^fff AcUbet* eounUns«kceA. ttiewiiinmis i 
ftireft/oor ^ppinved the iotentioft ^ the queen 
to eagftge Englaiid in the war which was kiOf 
d)^ between France and Spain* But Pbilipt to 
eot^ffce hi» deatandt came to London, and de- 
clfUF^d to Marf , if he wa^ inot gi^atified in this 
liequej»t» he would jie^rer more set foot in Eag* 
A. D. ^^* ^^^ ^^ ^^® '^^ without employing 
1557'. both menaces and artifices that Mary^ pre* 
vailed, aod that the council consented to 
1 4sclarattoA of war. 

• The reysemie of England at that time little 
exceeded three hundred, thouaand pounds, and. 
to support the war* the queen had recourse to 
the most arbitrary methods* Sb^ obliged the 
cky of London to supply iver with sixty .thousand 
pounds on her husband's entry ; she levied before. 
ti)e legal time the second year's sobsidy voted 
by paiiiament ; she issued anew many privy 
seals, by which she procured loans ftt>m hear 
people; and having equipped a fleet, which she 
could not victual by reason of the deamefis of 
provisions, she seized all^the corn she could find 
in Suffolk and Norf<^k« without making any 
compensation to the owners* ©y all these infa* 
mcms expedients, assisted by the power of. pres* 
sing, she levied an army of ten thousand men, ■ 
which she sent over to the Low-Countries, under 
the comnaand of the earl of Pembroke. Mean* 
while, in order to prevent any disturbance at 
home, Tiiany of the most con$idtii«bIe gentry 
were thrown into the Tower; and lest they 
should be known, they either were carried thi* 
tfacr in the night time, or were hoodwinked and 
muffled by the guards who conducted them. 
After Uiis junction of the £nglisbj the king 
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of Spain's army amounted to above sixty thou- 
siind men ; and the duke of Savoy, who com* 
manded it, suddenly invested St. Quintin. The 
constable Montmorency, who had advanced im- 
prudently to its relief, was totally defeated and 
made prisoner by the besiegei^. The whole king- 
dom ^ France was thrown into consternation ; 
b»t the cautious delays of Philip allowed the 
French to recover their spirits ; and he reaped 
few fruits from this decisive victory. 

The English had soon sufficient reason ^ jj 
ta repent of having entered into the war. 1558. 
The town of Calais, the only possession 
they retained in Fmnce, being unexpectedly 
invested and attacked by the duke of Guise^ 
after a siege of eight days, was-ot^ged to capt^ 
-Uilate ;- though it had held out against Edward 
III. for eleven months, at the head of a nume- 
rous army^ which had that very year been ricto- 
ricus in the battle of Cressy. ^ 

But it was not only the loss of Calais that em«» 
barrassed the English. The Scots, excited by 
the French, began to infest the borders. The 
enterprises of the Scots proceeded little farther ;^ 
yet in order to connect Scotland more closely^ 
with France, and to increase the influence of the 
latter kingdom, It was thought proper by Hen- 
ry to celebrate the marriage between the young 
queen and tl)e dauphin ; and a deputation was 
sent by the Scottish parliament to assist at the 
c^temony, and to settle the teitns of the ccm^ 
tract. 

This close alliance between France and Scot* 
land threatened very nearly the repose and se- 
curity of England ; and it was foreseen, that, 
thpug.h the factions and disorders which might 
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naturally be expected in the Scottisb govern^ 
ment, during the absence of the sovereignr 
would make its power less formidable) that king- 
dom would at least aflbrd to the French a means< 
of invading England* ITie queen, tlierefore,^ 
fbund it necessary to summon a parliaipent, and- 
to demand of them some supplies to recruit her 
exhausted exchequer. Sensible of the emcp- 
gency» the commonS) without making any re« 
flections on the past exactions and extortions»* 
voted, besides a fifteendi, a subsidy of four shil^ 
lings in the pound on land, and two shillings and 
eight pence on goods. The parliament also 
passed an act confirming all the sales and grants 
^ crown lands, which either were already made 
by the queen, or should be made during the 
teven ensuing years. 

Djuniiig this whole reign, the nation were un< 
dor great apptethensions with regard not only- lo 
the succession, but the lile of the lady Elisabeth. 
It Inquired aU the prudence of that princess to 
elll4e the -eiFects of the violent jealousy, which 
the ^ueen entertained against her. When ques* 
tioned respecting, the real presence, the net fee 
catching the protestants, she replied : 

Christ was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it, 
Atid what the word did- make it,. 
Th»t 1 believe and take Hr. 

The money granted by parliament enabled 
the queen to fit out a fleet of a hundred and 
forty sail^ for the assistance of Spain ; and the 
pnncipal armies approaching each other on the. 
frontiers of Picardy, each headed by their re- 
spective king, a general expectation was excited 
of «ome important event. But neither Philip 
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nor Hemy Vere willing to stake their prcten- 
siona on the success of a battle. Negociationd 
ibr peace were therefore entered into, and the 
armies retired into winter quarters, till the prin^ 
ces^ coald come to some agreement. Amon^ 
other conditions, Henry demanded the restitu- 
tion of Nuvarre' to its lawful owner ; and Philip« 
that of Calais and its territory to England ; but 
in the midst of these negociations^ news arrived 
of Mary's death. The loss of Calais, and the 
absence of her hlisband,- had pressed on ^ jy 
her declining healtiv and had brought 1*558. 
on a lingering fever of which she died, 
after a short and inglorious reign of five years 
.and a few months. 

Few qualities, either estimable or^ amiable^ 
attach to the character of Mary:; and her per- 
son was as little engaging as her behaviour and 
-address. Obstinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, 
malignity, and revenge, the fruits of a bad tem- 
per, and a narrow understanding, are with jus-- 
tice ascnbed to her; and this odious catalogue 
of vices is only broken by the siogie virtue of 
sincerity. 

Under her reign, the naval power of Eng- 
land, which is now its glory and its defence, 
was so inconsiderable, that fourteen thousand 
pounds being ordered to be applied to the repair- 
ing and victualling of the fleet, it was computed 
that ten thousand pounds a year, afterwards^ 
would answer all necessary charges. 

A notion of the little progress made in refine- 
ment about this time, may be formed from the 
subsequent circumstances. Erasmus, describing; 
the slovenly habits of the people of England, 
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says> " the floors are commonly of clay, stl*ewed 
with rushes, under which lies unmolested an 
ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments, 
bones, spittle, excrements of dogs and cats, and 
every thing that is nasty." And according to 
Hollingshed there was scarcely a chimney to the 
houses, even in the most considerable towns* 
The fire was kindled by the wall, and the smoke 
sought its way out of the roof, or door, or win- 
dows. The houses were nothing but watling 
plaistered over with clay; the people slept on 
straw pallets^ and had a good round log under 
their head for a pillow, while the furniture and 
utensils were generally of wood. 



CHAP. XII. 
The Reign qf Elizabeths 

'T^HE prudence which Elizabeth had dis- 
X played during the reign of her sanguinary 
and bigotted sister, rendered her accession the 
A. D. subject of genei^l joy and congratu* 
1558! lation ; and the magnanimity she showed 
in burying past offences in oblivion con- 
firmed the favourable opinion which her sub- 
jects had entertained of her. When the bishops, 
however, came to make obeisance to her, she 
turned away from Bonner as from a man pol- 
luted with blood ; and tin's sufficiently declared 
the religious principles which she meant to 
adopt. 
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I In notifying her accession to Fhilipt she ex- 

pressed herself gratefully for the protection he 
had afforded her; and that monarch, availing 
himself of the incident, returned her proposals 
of marriage, which she prudently waved, without 
absolutely refusing him* 

By education and conviction she was a pro- 
testant, and it was her first object to restore that 
religion ; but, by the advice of sir William Cecil, 
she proceeded with cautious steps. She re- 
called those who had fled, she set at liberty those 
iirho had been confined on account of religion^ 
and ordered the service to be read in English. 
By her affability and address she accomplished 
these changes without any commotion; and 
before she proceeded farther, she called a parlia- 
ment to sanction and confirm her designs* 

The election of members was entirely in fa- 
vour of the protestant interest, and both houses 
met in the best disposition to gratify the queen. 
By an unanimous vote, they declared, " that 
Elizabeth was and ought to be, as well by the 
word of God as the common and statute |aws 
of the realm, the lawful, undoubted, and true 
heir to the crown, Jawfully descended from the 
blood royal, according to the order of succes- 
sion settled in the 35th of Henry VIU." This 
act of recognition, as it embraced every object, 
put an end to every dispute, and the queen 
seems to have had no wish to move the subject 
of the validity of her mother's marriage* 

The first bill brought into parliament was for 
suppressing the newly erected monasteries, and 
for restoring the tenths and first fruits to the 
queen; and this point gained, a bill was next 
passed for annexing the supremacy to the crown. 
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xm^cv several pains and penalties to recusants 
and ^ainsayers. 

After this, a solemn and public disputatiod 
. 'Was held between the champions of the old and 
the reformed religions, in which, it may c2Ls\\jr 
be supposed; tlie adbet^nts of the latter weft 
triumphant. Emboldened by this victory, the 
protestants ventured on bringing^ a bill into par- 
liament for abolishing mass, and for re-establish- 
Sng the liturgy of king Edward. Thus, in oiie 
session, without violence or tumult, the wholt 
system of religion was changed, and placed on a 
pfermanent foundation. 

The commons also voted the queen a liberal 
subsidy ; but when, in a respectful address, they 
faivited her to fix on a husband, she declined iht 
proposal, alleging that England was her hus^ 
band, and its natives her children; adding, 
that she had no ambition to have any othef 
monumental inscription, than, ** Here lies Elizsa- 
beth, who lived and died a maiden queen." 

After the prorogation of parliament, the oath 
of supremacy was tendered to the clergy, wheii 
all the bishops, except . LandafT, refused com^ 
pliance; but of the inferior clergy only eighty- 
Sectors and vicars, fifty prebendaries, fifteeil 
heads of Colleges, twelve archdeacons, and ai 
many deans, sacrificed their livings to their re* 
ligious principles. 

Meanwfiile negoclations for peace were car- 
ried on between the ministers of France, Spain, 
and England. As long as Philip entertained 
hopes of espousing the queen, he employed his 
utmost efforts to procure her thfe restitution of 
Calais ; but as fthe wa^ rather Incfmed to com« 
to an accomniodatiOQ with France, ^hich in^ 



eluded Scotland, Calais was' abandoned on cer^ 
tail) future conditions, and these prabably wei*© 
pevtr expected to be complied with. 
- But) . thoiigii peace was concluded betweeil 
prance and England, there soon appeared serious 
grounds for misunderstanding. The king of ~ 
I'rance ordered his son and daughter-in-titWy th« 
young queen of Scots, to .quarter the- arms of 
England ; and, as she was the next hdr to tlia^ 
|hrone, acknowledged by the see of Rome, this 
gsive Elizabeth just reason to suppose tha( it w^ 
intended to dispute her legitimacy and her titlk 
whenever a &vourable opportunity ocQurreo* 
Soon after) Francis IL succeeded to the crown 
pf France, and still continuing to assume \^ithf> 
out reserve the title of king of Englaiid, Elizabeth 
began to consider him and his quf en Mary of 
3cotbnd as her mortal enemies, and the jeakmsy 
thus excited did not die but with the life of Mary« 

£lizabetl|, * howevert finding the a&irs of 
Scotland in great coofuaot), was determined tp 
take present revenge, and to provide agajnst 
future d4nger* ThQUgh popery was still thQ ■. 
religion of the state in that country, the prin- 
ciples of the reformation had made considerably 
progress, and the arm of fower had been stretch- 
ed to suppress them, which, in fact, l^ad only 
given th^ij^i new strpngth- 

About this critical period, when t^e que^fi 
regent had been proceediqg with rigour gainst 
th& prptestants, John Knox f^rrived from Ge- 
neva; where in his commerce with, Calvin, he 
bad imbibed the highest fanaticism of hjs sect, 
augmented by the native ferqcity of bi^ ow^ 
^b^iracter. This man, who s^oa becan^e thp 
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ftpostle of Scotland, having united the former 
friends of reformation, and made many nevir 
converts by his inflammatory harangues, Jn« 
tited them to violence against the adherents of 
the church of Rome. The fury of a religious 
mob soon spread desolation through that king- 
jdom, and the fairest monuments of religioos^ 
eeal fell beneath the despoiling hand of fanati- 
cism.^ 

For a time the queen regent was obliged to 
retire from the storm, and, at last, was glad to 
come to terms with the reformers, who had as- 
sumed the title of the congregation ; but as forcCf 
not inclination, had dictated her compliance, she 
only waited till she received reinforcements from 
France, to violate her engagements* 

Conscious that their safety depended on the 
decision of their measures, the congregation 
passed an act depriving the queen-dowager of 
the regency ; and, to enable them to make effec- 
tual resistance, they dispatched two of their lead«> 
ers to solicit the assistance of Elizabeth. 

The opportunity was too favourable to t>e neg- 
lected by that politic princess. She dispatched 
a small fleets and sent an army of eight Ihou- 
sand men to support the congregation. The 
court of France, alarmed at her interposition, 
now offered the immediate restitution of Calaii, 
on condition of her withdrawing her forces and 
countenance from the insurgents ; but she de- 
clared that she would never put an inconsiderable 
fishing town in competition with the safety of 
her dominions. Accordingly she concluded a 
treaty of mutual defence with the congregation, 
and receiving six hostages from the Scots for 
the performance of articles^ immediately gaT« 



mders to ber troops to commencfe their opcrar 
tioDs. 

The appearance of the English soon ^ j|^ 
jturoed the tide of the war ; and a treaty 1560.' 
was speedily concluded, in which if was 
.stipulated that the French should evacuate Scot* 
Jand, and an amnesty should be granted for all 
past ofifences. Soon after the parliament abolisb« 
ed the papal jurisdiction in Scotland, and esta* 
blished the presby teria^ form of discipline, regard- 
less of the refusal of Mary to sanction their acts* 

Francis IV. of France died not long alter, and 
.Mary^ finding her residence in that country no 
longer agreeable, applied to Elizabeth for a safe 
conduct) in case she should be obliged to pass 
through England, in her way to her native 
country* Answer was made^ that she must ex- 
pect no favour, unless she ratified the treaty that 
Elizabeth had concluded with her subjects ; on 
which Mary, with indignation, replied, " Tell 
Elizabeth, I can return to Scotland without her 
leave " Accordingly, though sh^ knew an En- 
glish fleet was waiting to intercept her, she em- 
barked at Calais, and landed safely at Leith* 
Though a widow, she was then only nineteeqi 
years of age, and by her beauty and the ele- 
gance of her manners, was well qualified to win 
the aflecUoiis of her people ; but, unfortunately^ 
fihe was a zealous papist, and, on this account* 
John Knox, whose power was now paramount tp 
royalty itselfr took ab^^utal pleasure in treating 
her with insult and contumely* 

The queen of Scots, destitute of the means of 
resistance* and pressed by a turbulent nobility 
m4 A bigotled people, was glad to come to 
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terms with Elizabeth ; and, for a time, all the 
exterior appearances of a cordial reconciliation 
and friendship subsisted between them. 

Elizabeth, finding that she had nothing further 
to dread from the machinations of the Scots, 
employed herself in regulaUng the affairs of her 
own kingdom. She furnished the arsenals with 
arms, fortified the frontiers, promoted trade and 
navigation, and by building vessels of force her- 
self, suggested the same idea to the merchants. 
In a word, by uniting economy with vigour in 
all her undertakings, she was able to give a new 
character and direction to the nation, and jastly 
acquired for herself the titles of the restorer <^ 
naval glory, and the queen of the northern seas* 

Though the queen did not choose that her 
subjects should dictate to her in regard to mar- 
riage, and in consequence had made some decla- 
rations in favour of celibacy, she nevertheless, 
listened to proposals from the archduke Charles, 
from Eric king of Sweden, and Adolphus duke 
of Holstein. Even some of her own subjects 
flattered themselves with the hopes of obtaining 
the hand of their sovereign ; but the agreeable 
exterior of lord Robert Dudley, of the Northum- 
berland family, seemed f engage her morc than 
all the splendid offers of princes and monarcbs. 
She took care, however, to mix policy with co- 
quetry ; and while she claimed the privilege of 
pleasing her own fancy, she avoided giving of- 
fence to any candidate for her favour* She ap- 
peared to be pleased with courtship, but kept 
aloof from matrimony. 

Jealous of every person who was likely to in- 
ftitute pretensions to the crowo; even as her sue- 
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•essor, she had ptocured from Mary a renunci- 
ation of all present claims; and vhen ladf 
Catherine Grey, younger sister to lady Jane, 
had been espoused to the earl of Hertfcnd^, and 
proved pregnant, she ordered them both to be 
committed to the tower. Not being able to 
yprove their nuptials within the time limited, the 
issue was declared illegitimate, and the unhappy 
earl was confined till the death of his wife, which 
setting Elizabeth free from the apprehension of 
heirs and claimants from that quarter, he obtain^ 
«d his liberty. 

At this time the two great rival powers ^ j^^ 
of Europe were Spsun and England. Phi* 15^2', 
lip, by his bigotry, was considered as the 
•head of the catholic interest ; while Elizabeth, 
by an opposite line of conduct, had made herself 
regarded as the bulwark of the protestants. 
France, rent with civil and religious broils, was 
the object of vigilance both to Philip and £liza« 
beth : the former supported the established go- 
yernment, the latter lent her aid to the Hugohots, 
or protestant party, which had been obliged to 
have recourse to arms, under the prince q§ 
Cond^. 

Three thousand English, by compact, took 
possession of Havre and Dieppe ; but the latter 
place was so little capable of defence, that it Was 
immediately abandoned. At Rouen, another 
body of English tit>ops behaved with great gal- 
lantry ; but the catholics soon after canning the 
place by assault, put the Hugonot garrison to 
the sword. 

It was expected that the French catholics 
vooid Immediately have formed the siege of 



HaTTty but the intestine divisions of the kingdom 
diverted their uttention to another object. Bf 
the influence of Elizabeth, the Hugonots had 
levied a considerable body of protestants in Ger* 
many, and, with this reinforcement, they were 
able to take the field* A famous battle tool^ 
place at Dreux, and Cond^ and Montmorencyi 
the commanders of the of^site armies, by si 
aingnlar fatality, fell into the hands of their ene- 
mies* The appearances of victory remained 
vith Guise, whose faction had seized the person 
of the young king, Charles the ninth; but the 
admiral Coligni, the able associate of Gondii 
soon turned the fortune of the day. 
^ jy The expenses incurred by supporting 
15^3. ^he Hugonots had emptied the queen's 
exchequer, and obliged her to call a par- 
lianient. On opening the session, as thje life 
of Elizabeth had lately beien endangered by the 
amall-pox, the commoos respectfully i^newed 
^heir solicitations that she would choose a hus- 
band, whom they promised faithfully to serve; 
or, if she entertained any reluctance to the mar- 
ried state, they desired that the lawful success 
sor might be appointed by an act of the legisla- 
ture. 

The queen, sensible that every heir was in 
aome degree a rival, and balancing between the 
queen of Scots and the house of Suffolk, gav^ 
«n evasive answer to the house of commons, de- 
i:laring that she had fixed no absolute resolution 
against marriage, and felt the difficulties attend- 
ing the question of the succession to be so great) 
that, for the sake of her people, she would be con- 
ftintfid to lemain some iktle time longer in \hi» 
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^e of misery, in hopes of being able to settle 
that momentous affair with satisfaction and se* 
curity. 

During this interval, the duke of Guise had 
been assassinated before Orleans, and Condd and 
Montmorency had come to terms of accommo- 
dation, on condition that a toleration should be 
granted to the French protestants, and that both 
parties should unite their efforts to expel the 
English. 

In consequence of this change of views and 
measures, Havre, which had remained for some 
time in possession of the En^ish, was obliged 
to surrender to the arms of France ; and Eliza- 
beth, whose usual vigour and foresight does not 
appear in this transaction, was now glad to consi- 
pound matters by agreeing that the hostages^ 
which had been previously given on account of 
Calais, should be restored on the payment of . 
two hundred and twenty thousand crowns, and 
that both sides should retain all their claims and 
pretensions* 

The peace still continuing with Scotland, 
Elizabeth affected to be much interested in the 
happiness of Mary, and advised her to marry some 
English nobleman, which would put an end ta 
all jealousies and misunderstandings between 
them. At last, Robert Dudley, now created 
earl of Leicester, was named as the person on 
whom it was wished the choice of the queen of 
bcots should fall* 

Leicester, the great and powerful favourite of 
Elizabeth, possessed so many qualities that win 
with women, that he was even able to blind the 
sagacious Elizabeth ii;^ regard to his marked 
defects of character. He was proud, insolent, 
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igvl ambitiouB, without honour or principle, and- 
having aspired to the bed of his sovereign^ he 
did not relish the proposal of espousing Mary.^ 
lodeed, it i^ probable^ that the whole was a 
court intriguei merely to gain time and to keep^ 
Mary in suspense ; for when the queen of Scots^ 
in the hopes of being declared successor to the 
crown^ had shown some inclination to the matchy 
Elizabeth i*eceded from her offers, and with*^ 
drew the bait which had been thrown out to her 
rival. 

. Tired with the turbulence of her subjects) wii- 
q{ solicitations at home and abroad, Mary at last 
niarried lord Darnley^ son to the earl of Lenox^ 
her cousin german, who, being likewise sprung 
from Henry VIII. was next heir to the crown 
of England after his spouse, and thus seemed ta 
strengthen and unite both claims. 

Though Elizabeth would probably have wish^f 
ed her ^val to remain single, it seems in reality 
0he was not much displeased with this match^ 
yet she menaced, protested, and complained, aa 
if she had received the most serious injury ; and 
m^dp this an excuse for refusing to acknowledge 
Mary's title to the succession of England, an() 
for encouraging the discontents of the Scottish 
nobility and clergy, to whom she promised as* 
sistance in their lebellious schemes. 

Mary, however, was no sooner informed of 
the plots that were forming by the duke of 
Qhatelrault, the earls of Murray, ArgyUSf 
Bothes, Glencaim, and some others, than she 
assembled her forces, and obliged those noblemen 
to take shelter in England. 

Elizabeth, finding the event disappoint her ez« 
pectationsj disowned all connexions with the^ 



ttiatcohtentSt and even drove them from her 
presence. They now had recourse to the cle- 
mency of their own sovereign ; but the natural 
£icility of her own disposition was, on this oc« 
casicki, counteracted by the influence of the car- 
dinal of Lorraine^ who advised her by no means 
to pardon the protestant leaders* 

This bigot, who was uncle to Mary^ had beeh 
the chief instrument in forming an association 
between Philip and Catherine of Medicis, for the 
extermination of the protestants, and he took 
care that the conduct of his niece should be in 
unison with that of the othet catholic powers* 
The fugitive nobles were attainted, and they 
were only saved from the rigour of the law by 
the ruin of Mary. 

In her matrimonial union with Damley, the 
queen of Scots had been solely allured by his 
youth and beauty ; and^ after a short cohabi- 
tation, finding him violent and ungrateful, ad- 
dicted to low pleasures, and incapable of the 
tenderness of domestic endearments, her afieo- 
tions were gradually weaned from him. On 
the other hand, though he studiously neglected 
her, he was jealous of her indifference, and re- 
sented every refusal to comply with his most un- 
reasonable expectations, and marked for ven- 
geance every person wlio seemed to possess a 
more than ordinary share of Mary's confidence 
and esteem. , 

There happened to be in the court one David 
RiEzio, a Piedmoutese musician, of low birth, 
who, by his professional talents and the arts of 
address, had insinuated himself highly into 
Mary's &vour. He became her secretary fpr 
French dispatches; and was the only avenue 
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by which honour or emolument could be. oh* 
tained; at the same time that he became more 
and liore obnoxious to the whole kingdom, par- 
ticularly to the nobles. 

Damley, being on bad terms with his queen^ 
began to harbour suspicions of a criminal inter- 
course between her and her favoCirite ; and hia 
jealousy being fomented by the enemies of 
RizziO) he determined on his assassination. 
Mary, in the sixth month of her pregnancy, 
was supping in private with the countess of 
Argyle, Rizzio, and &ome other domestics ; when 
the king entering the room by a private pas- 
sage, stood behind Mary's chair. George 
Douglass, loixl Ruthven, and other conspii^ators^ 
rushing in after him, as had been concerted, fell 
upon RizziO) who ran to his mistress for protect 
tion, and in spite of her cries, her menaces, and 
entreaties, stab!>ed him in her presence, and then 
dragging him into the anticliambcr, dispatched 
him with fifty-six wounds. 

The unhappy queen, informed of her favour- 
ite's fate, dried up her tears, and said she would 
weep no moi-e, but think of revenge. At the in-* 
tercession of Bothwell, a new favounte, she was 
reconciled to some of the conspirators ; but she 
remained implacable against her husband, and 
did every thing in her power to render him con- 
temptible. He was permitted, however, to have 
apartments in the castle of Edinburgh, where 
Mary was delivered of a son, intelligence of 
•which was immediately forwarded to England* 
Melvil, the ambassador, on this occasion tells us, 
that Elizabeth had given a ball to her court at 
Greenwich the evening of his arrival in Lend'on, 
and was displaying all her usual spirit and 
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l^aiety ; hnt when she heai*d of the prince of Scot- 
lemd's birth) all her joy was damped^ and she 
became melancholy at the refiection, that her 
rival had a son while she remained a barren 
stock. 

The birth of a son gave additional seal to 
Mary's partizans in England, and her prospects 
were* growing every hour more bright, when 
they were suddenly blasted by her egregious 
indiscretion at least, and, as many are still in- 
clined to suppose, . by her atrocious guilt. 

The earl of Bothwell was a man of power and 
consequence in Scotland, but of profligate man* 
Aers. After the death of Rizzio, he had obtain- 
ed an entire ascendency over Mary, and reports 
were spread of too great an intimacy between 
them, though Bothwell was a married man* 
Certain it is, the queen evinced the greatest 
aversion to her husband, and so sensible was the 
king of this, that he had it in contemplation to 
retire into France or Spain. 

While affairs were in this unpleasant situation, 
Damley. was taken ill, and the queen^ affecting 
to be concerned about his fate, visited him, and 
a cordial reconciliation appeared to have been 
brought about between them. The king, natu- 
rally uxorious, and perhaps disposed to reform, 
gave himself up entirely to her. Being, however, 
in an infirm state of health, Mary assigned him 
a lodging in a solitary house, called the Kirk of 
Field, under a pretence that he would be tlYere se- 
cure from the noise and bustle of the court. In 
this situation, the queen visited him with assidu- 
ous cai*e, and even lay some nights in an apartment 
under his. On the night of the 9th 6f Febriiaiy, 
however, she told him she would sleep in the 
Vol. XX. M 
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psdace^ because the tnariiage of one of her do« 
mestics vas to be celebrated in her presence* 
Of this no particular notice was taken ; but about 
two o'clock, the whole city of Edinburgh wa3 
alarmed by a sudden noise ; and, on inquiring 
into the cause, it was found that the house in 
which the king lay had been blown up with 
gunpowder, and that hi? dead body was carried 
by the violence of the explosion into a neighbour- 
ing field. J , . 

The general suspicion of this horrible crime 
fell principally upon Bothvvell; and the father 
of Darnley, without hesitation, implored speedy 
justice against him and the other assassins. The 
cjueen, out of decency, was obliged to fix a day 
on which the chai'ges against Bpthwell were to 
be brought forward; but sIkj did not withdraw 
her confidence in the least i and it being found 
impossible to produce any clear evidence of his 
guilt,, he was acquitted of tlie niurder of the 
king. The opinion, -however, of his crime, Wfts 
not removed by this decision, and he gave roone 
colourable grounds to the black imputation, 
by soon after seizing the queen, and ostensibly 
carrying her off against her will, in ordar to 
force her to yield to his purpose. Her subjects 
would have revenged this foul dishonour, ,but 
she professed herself sati,^He^ with Bothw.eU'3 
conduct, and gave him a plenary pardon for 
the violence committed on rher. person, and all 
other crimes whatever. > . ,: 

A very short time after this scandalous trans- 
action, Bothwell was divorced from his wife, 
dnd Mary, with indecent precipitation, raised 
him to her bed and to her throne. Elizabeth 
remonstrated against this marriage with ap- 
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parent friendship ; the court of Fi-ancc did the 
same ; but Mary sacrificed all to her passion for 
this worthless wretch, and scorned the united 
censures of Europe. 

' The spirit of a generous nation was at last 
roused j and Bothwell was obliged to fly. The 
queen was openly reproached for her crimes, 
and a painted banner was held before her eyes, 
whichever way she turned, on which were 
painted the murder of her husband and the dis- 
tresses of her infant son- Her paramour, mean- 
M^hile, found means to reach the Orkneys, from 
whence he escaped to Denmark, where he was 
thrown into prison, and, losing his reason, died 
ten years after, in extreme misery. 

Mary herself was sent under a strong guard 
to Lochleven, and her fallen condition having 
inspired KHzabcth with compassion, the latter 
sent an ambassador, to declare that she would 
espouse her interest and see justice done her. 
Elizabeth further entreated her to prosecute the 
murderers of her husband, and to send her infant 
son to be educated in France, where he would be 
safe from the convulsions of faction. 

The malcontents denied Throgmorton, the 
English ambassador, access to their queen ; and 
various schemes were discussed for their future 
disposal of her. Meanwhile, the earl of Murray 
was appointed regent, and the captive queen sign- 
ed a deed, by which she resigned her crown in 
&vour of her son. Soon after this renunciation, 
which was no doubt forced, Mary found means to 
escape from Lochleven ; and, being joined by 
some of the nobility, who remained faithful to her, 
in a few days beheld hereelf at the head of an, 
army of six thousand men. 
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The regent instantly took the field agahist 
her; and coming to an engagement with the 
queen's forces at Langside, near, Glasgow, gave 
them a total defeat. The unhappy Mary, flying 
from the field of battle with a few adherentsj 
made haste to reach the English borders ; and 
rashly confiding to the late specious professions 
of Elizabeth, embarked on board a fishing-boat 
in Galloway, and landed the same day at Wor- 
kington in Cumberland, from whence she dis- 
patched a messenger to Elizabeth, to notify the 
step she had taken, to crave her protection, and 
request leave to visit her. 

Elizabeth, not displeased that her rival had 
been so imprudent, attended rather to the sug- 
gestions of policy than generosity ; and dis^ 
patched lord Scrope and sir Fi*ancis Knollis, to 
inform her, that she could not be received at the 
English court till she had cleared herself of her 
husband's murder. On this intelligence, Mary 
burst into tears ; and the necessity of her situa-* 
tion extorted from her a declaration, that she 
would submit her cause to the arbiti*ation of her 
sister of England. The regent of Scotland too 
acquiesced in the same measure ; and Mary was 
I'emoved to Bolton, in Yorkshire, and placed 
^ynder the care of lord Scrope, till this momen<- 
tous affair could be cleared. After prelimina- 
ries had been adjusted, commissioners on the part 
of England, of Mary, and of the regent, repre- 
senting the king and kingdom of Scotland, met 
at York, and the grand inquiry commenced* 
Doubts and difficulties, however, being started, 
Elizabeth removed the conferences to Hampton 
court, in order to be more ready to receive the 
appeals of either party* , 
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. Policy, not justice, dictated the proceedings of 
the English court ; and when Murray, the regent, 
was called upon to produce the proofs of his 
chai'ge against Mary, he laid before the com- 
JTiissioners, love letters and sonnets, and a pro- 
mise of marriage to Bothwell, before his acquit- 
tal, all written in the hand of the queen of Scots. 
These were sufficient vouchers of her impru- 
dence, and of her criminal intercourse with Both- 
well, though , not of her guUt in regaixl to the 
murder of her husband ; but Mary, having in- 
structed her commissionet^ not to make a de- 
fence if any thing was advanced that touched 
her honour, and refusing to submit to a. foreign 
tribunal, though she professed her readiness to 
clear her innocence to Elizabeth in person, the' 
conferences came to an end without any decision 
being given. 

Immediately after, Mary was removed to 
Tutbury, in Staffordshire, and put under the 
care of the earl of Shrewsbury. Elizabeth had 
cnteitained^ hopes that she would either have 
resigned her crown, or associated her son with 
her in the gQvemment ; but the . high-spirited 
Mary declared, that her last words should be 
those of a queen of Scotland, and therefore im- 
portuned Elizabeth either to assist her in reco- 
vering her authority, or to permit her to retire 
to France. Neither of these requests, however, 
.were complied with. 

Though the church of England had been 
sufficiently purified from the supei^stitions of pope- 
ry, and no other ceremonies had been retained 
except what were necessary to preserve decency 
in divine service, and a proper distinction of Its: 
ministers, the puritans already began to inveiglt: 
M 2 



against some of the sacerdotal vestmentei atf 
approaching too near to those of the church of 
Bome. Elizabeth, however, ^r from wishing 
to despoil religion of its becoming ornaments, 
took care to have a law for uniformity enacted 
and enforced; and she was the rather induced 
to adopt this measure, because she found the 
sectarian spirit in religion was united with the 
same, freedom of discussion in what related to 
government, and the same degree of innovation 
ih temporal as in spiritual affairs. 

But the puritans w^re yet too insignificant to- 
occasion Elizabeth much trouble* It was frotn 
a different cause that danger menaced her* 
The duke of Norfolk, the most powerful sublet 
in the kingdom, having become a widower, his 
marriage with the queen of Scots had suggest- 
ed itself to several of their mutual friends, pro- 
bably before either of the principals had thought 
of such an event as desirable* 

The duke at last, being drawn into this scheme) 
foresaw the difficulty that would attend his ob- 
taining the consent of Elizabeth ; antl therefore 
took care to form a party among the nobility to 
favour his views and enforce his appltcatioD^ 
The kings of Finance and Spain too had been; 
consulted, and gave their approbation of the 
measure ; and though .Elizabeth's consent was 
always held out as a previous condition of finish- 
ing this alliance, it was apparently the duke's ob-' 
ject to overawe her by the strength of his party* 

Elizabeth was not unacquainted with all th& 
ramifications of this plan, and even gave Norfolk 
some hints to be cautious ; but the duke either 
thinking he was safe, or wanting prudence or 
courage to open his intentions to his sovereign^ 



fmfiered his ^lemies to explmn U^em in a waf 
most i^nfavounLble to himself. When everj 
thing that had been concerted by \he conspira^ 
tors was ripe for execution) the duke and va^py 
of bis friends were arrested, and the queen of 
Scots herself was removed to Cove^trjr, and al^ 
access to her, for a time, was more strictly pix>r 
liibited. 

Some of the conspirators, amcHnig whom wercs 
the earls of Northumberland and" Westmoreland, 
dreading the' consequences of their defectipti 
&OIXI dutf, increased their guilt by flyit\g to 
anns* About six thousand horse and foot took 
the field, and they expected to be joined by manj 
l|)pre ; but the duke of Norfolk, not only did 
not favour the enterprise, but made use of all 
his interest to suppress the rebellion ; which be- 
ing speedily effected, the queen was so well 
pleased with his behavbur, that she set him at 
liberty, and only exacted a promise from him 
^to drop all further correspondence with the queen 
of Scots. 

Soon after, Murray, who had exercised j^ jj 
the office of regent in Scotland, being 1571* 
assassinated, the earl of Lenox, the young 
king's gi^andfkther, was elected to that high 
trust. About this time, an incident happened 
which served to widen the breach between Mary 
and Elizabeth. Pius \^ who then filled the 
papal throne, having in vain endeavoured to 
conciliate the good will of Elizabeth, issued, as 
it is supposed, in concert with Mary, a bull of 
excommunication against her, which one John 
Ftlton affixing openly to the gates of the bishop 
of London, 1^ received the reward of his teme- 
rity, the crown of martyrdom, which he ap- 
peared to have been ambitious to wear. 
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After an ujterval of five yeara, a new parlta- 
ment \ms called, and already the principles o5 
liberty began to have taken root, if we may. 
judge from the freedom of some of the debated 
which took place in the house of commdns« The, 
puritans also agitated several questions respect- 
mg religion; but the queen, having imprudently: 
noticed the speeches of one Strickland, had very 
nearly excited a ferment in that assembly. The. 
aa-t of ruling, by means of a parliament, was 
then unknown ; and for a long period the chief 
business for which it was assembled, was to di- 
vide the odium of court measures, or to grant 
subsidies, which it would have been unpopulari 
as well as unconstitutional, to extort by viitue 
of the prerogative, though even that was fie-. 
quently done. 

On the whole, Elizabeth found this parlia- 
ment sufficiently obsequious ; and several acts- 
were passed to confirm her authority, and to 
punish those who should in any respect violate 
their duty to their sovereign. It was made high 
treason to publish bulls, absolutions, or rescripts 
from the see of Rome ; and the , penalty of a 
praemunire was imposed on those who imported 
any agmis dei, crucifix, or other implement of 
superstition consecrated by the pope. 

A subsidy was likewise granted, which Eli- 
zabeth in general took care to husband well. 
Indeed, shs was averse to ask money, because it 
implied, according to her ideas, a degradation 
of power to become a solicitor j but when he** 
coffers were low, she had no objection to recur 
to the ruinous expedients of granting, by virtucr 
of her prerogative, patents and monopolies, at n- 
ectrtam price. 
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The bigotry of Philip, and the iolmman seve- 
rity of his representativet the duke of Alva» had 
driven many of the Flemings finom their coun- 
try. Elizabeth gave them shelter in her domi- 
nions, and reaped the advantage of their intro- 
ducing into England some useful manufactures, 
hitherto unknown. The duke of Alva saw her 
generous protection of heretics with indignation, 
and formed a scheme with the Spanish ambassa^ 
dor and one Rodolphi, a Florentine merchant, 
for uniting the catholics and Mary queen of 
Scots in a confederacy against Elizabeth* The 
duke of Norfolk, in violation of his promise, 
renewed his correspondence with . the captive 
queen ; and, as he despaired of ever regaining the 
confidence of Elizabeth, for what he 4)ad already 
fdonejLhe determined to push niatters to the mof^ 
criminal extremes* 

This new conspiracy had long escaped the 
vigilance of Cecil, now lord Burleigh ; but Nor* 
£>lk being betrayed by one of his servants, the 
whole was developed, and unquestionable evi* 
dence of that nobletnan's guilt was produced* A 
jury of twenty-five peers passed sentence ^ j^^ 
upon him ; but it was four months before 1573,' 
'Elizabeth could be prevailed on to sign 
the warrant &r his execution* 

Elizabeth had charged the queen of Scots as 
the occasion of the disturbances which had just 
been suppressed, and her justificatioa seemed so 
feeble, that the parliament wished her to be 
brought to trial ; but the queen forbade them to 
proceed any farther in the affair, and only in- 
creased the rigour and strictness of her confine- 
ment* 

About this time} the horrible n^ssacre of ih« 
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protestants in Finance took place, on the eve of 
St, Bartholomew; and, in order to cover this 
barbarous policy, Charles IX. commissioned 
his ambassador in England, to accuse the Hugo- 
nots of a conspiracy against his person. Eliza- 
beth, without being convinced, listened- to his apo- 
logy, and even allowed negociations to be re- 
newed for her marriage w^th the duke of Alen- 
9on, Charles's third brother, those with the 
duke of Anjou having been broken off; but at 
the same time she pat her kingdom in a state of 
defence, and diligently cultivated the good will of 
her people. 

^ j^ Elizabeth had always considered her 
1379. own interests as inseparable from those 
V of the French reformed ; but, awed by the 

mighty power of Philip^ she was now obliged to 
deny the Fleming exiles entrance into her domi- 
nions. The cruelty of the duke of Alva^ how- 
ever, hastened that revolution which it aimed to 
pj^vent! the revolt of Holland and Zealand 
was organized' under the auspices of the prince 
of Orange, and, in a short time, the other Bata- 
vian provinces united for mutual defence against 
the tyranny of Spain. Elizabeth, watching this 
favourable opportunity of humbling her formi- 
dable enemy, Philip, first sent the revolters a sum 
of money, and afterwards concluded a treaty 
with them, in which she stipulated to assist thenfi 
with a considerable body of military. R was 
farther agreed that the new states, as they began 
to call themselves, should enter into no alliance 
without her consent, and if any discord should 
arise among them, it was to be referred to her 
arbitration. Indeed, at first, the states wished to 
tppcMnt her their sovereign, but this she dedin- 



cd, a&d still held ou^ to Phil^9 that her sole 
motive for entering into an alliance with his 
revolted subjects, was to prevent them from 
throwing themselves into the arips of Finance. 
Philip dissembled his resentnaent, but waited 
only for a proper opporti^ty to take his revenge 
vrjth effect* 

Morton^ who had been appointed regent of 
Scotland, having given ^sg^st to the nobility^ 
perceiving the danger of his situation, offered to 
resign ; but his enemies, not satisfied widi thisj 
caused him to be arrested aixl, tried as a traitor. 
He died witli that constancy and resolution 
vhich had distinguished his eventfijl life ; and 
£lizaljeth» who had assembled a body of troops 
on the borders, to' overawe his persecutors, had 
the mortification to £nd, tb^t.l^r zeal bad only 
hastened his execution* 

Elizabetli, indeed, throughout her whole reign, 
vas always onore particularly anxious about 
supporting an interest in Scotland, because Eng* 
land was aloi^p accessible on tliat side* She was 
conscious of the active enmity of the Guises and 
Philip, and the latter was not loog before he 
displayed it. In the name of the pope, he land* 
ied a small body of Spaniards and Italians in 
Ireland 4 but they were soon, obliged to surren* 
der ', and when tiie English ambassadors com* 
plained of the invasion, they were answered by 
similar complaints of the piracies committed by 
Jji^aJde in the new world* 

This gallant officer, setting sail from Ply* 
mouth in 1377, with four ships and a pinnace, 
carrying 164 men, after committing various 
depredations on tlac Spaniards in South America, 
and taking several rich prizes^ , was the first 
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Englishmait who tomt^ted tlie circtimnlivi|^* 
tion of the globe^ and returned safely to his na* 
tive countiy, after a voyage of more than three 

years. 

' In order to avert the resentment of 

l58o! ^^^y Elizabeth was induced to disavow 
the adventure, but was so well pleased, 
in reality, with the conduct of her officer, that 
dhe conferred the honour of knighthood upon 
him, and accepted a banquet at Greenwich, on 
boaiHiliis ship, which had performed such a me* 
morable voyage. 
^ jy , About thtis time, she was obliged to 

1581. ^^^c recourse to a paifiament, to obtain 
a supply ; and, during its sitting, some 
severe laws were made against the catholics,* 
whose active ihalice against Elizabeth, had been 
lately reinforced by the Jesuits, a new order of 
regular priests* 

These genei'al laws against the catholics did 
not, however, prevent Elizabeth from continu- 
ing her negociation of marriage with the duke 
of Alen^on, now created duke of Anjou, a sui- 
tor five and twenty years younger than herself. 
The courtidrs, who had proposed the match out 
of policy, with no view of bringing it to a con- 
clusion, irom some symptoms of Elizabeth's 
affection, began to suspect that the intngue had 
been carried too far. Atijou had visited his 
mistress, and on the anniversary of her corona- "^ | 

tion, she had been pubKcly noticed to take a 
ring from her own -finger and place it upon his. 
This was generally interpreted as ratifying the ^ 

contract which had long been negociating, and 
England, and indeed most parts of Europe, soon i 

rang with the incident. On this occasion, a pti- - 
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ritan ; of Lincoln VInn had written a book, en- 
titled, <' the Gulf in which England will be 
swallowed by the French Marriage." For this 
he was prosecuted as a libeller, by the queen's 
order, and condemned to lose his right hand ; 
but such was the constancy and loyalty of the 
man^ that, immediately as sentence was executed, 
he took off hb hat with his remaining hand, and 
waving it over his head, exclaimed, " God save 
the queen." 

It really appears that Elizabeth did not part 
with the duke of Anjou, without a strong con- 
flict between prudence and affection ; but at last 
the former prevailed, and the duke left England, 
with many curses on the mutability of women 
and of islanders. | 

The aff;urs of Scotland again engros- ^ jy 
sed the attention of Elizabeth* Some of 1532.' 
the discontented nobles, at the head of 
whom was the earl of Gowry, formed a con- 
spiracy, in which it is supposed the queen of 
England was a party, to seize the person of James* 
The king wept when he found himself under 
restraint ; on which one of the conspirators ob- 
served,^ '^ No matter for his tears : it is better 
that boys weep than bearded men." This ex- 
pression James never forgave ; but he acquiesced 
in his own detention, and agreed to summon 
both an assembly of the church, and a con- 
vention of the estates, in order to ratify that 
enterprise* Arran and Lenox had been most 
obnoxious to the associators; the former was 
confined to his house, the latter fied to France ; 
i^d Mary, hearing of her son's confinementf 
i^rote in the most pathetic strain to Elizabeth^ 
conjuring her to raise them both from their pre- 
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sent nielanchol)r situation, and reinstate tfiefti 
in that liberty and authority to which they wert 
Entitled. 

This humble application was in reality little 
attended to, though some ostensible steps wert 
taken ; but James in the mean time, impatient of 
restraint, escaped from his keepers, and flymg 
to St. Andrew's, summoned his friends and par^ 
tisans to attend htm. The opposite party were 
glad to obtain a pardon, on making their submis^ 
sion ; but some of them left the country, and 
took shelter in Ireland* Several changes now 
took place in Scotland ; but they do not properly 
fall in this place to record. 

Meanwhile^ Elizabeth, who had sent Walsing- 
ham into Scotland, on^ purpo^ to penetrate the 
character of James, was inclined, from the fevour- 
able report of his capacity, in which by the bye, 
that veteran minister had been a little deceived, 
to treat the young king with more respect than 
she had hitherto done. Perhaps, too^ she was 
influenced by motives of interest ; for though no 
person ever held the sceptre of England with a 
firmer hand than Elizabeths she wad never free 
from anxiety, on account of the machinations of 
the catholics. 

Many of the plots which had been discovered 
were traced, or pretended to be traced to Mary ; 
and as Elizabeth had few eniemies, except among^ 
the zealous catholics^ parliament resolved, ** to 
defend the queen, to revenge her death, or any 
injuiy confimitted- against her, and to exclude 
from the throne all claimants, what title soever 
they might ^ssess, by whose succession, or* for 
Whose behoof, any violence should be offered to 
her majesty." This was evidently aimed at the 



i|uecn of Scots ; and to remoye ali su^icion from 
herself, she desired leave to subscribe this clause 
hei'seif. 

During the same session, a conspiracy ^ j^ 
was discovered, which increased the ani- 1534.' 
mosity against the catholics* One Wil- 
^am Parry, who had formerly received the queen'^^ 
pardon fur a capital . crime, being instigated. by 
some Romanists of rank and authority, had return- 
ed to England, with the horrid design of assassi- 
Dating her majesty, which was tp be effected by 
•ilhooting at her, as she took the air on horseback* 
The plot, however^ was betrayed by one of his 
dissociates; and Parry being arrested, made ^ 
jTuU confession of bis guilt, and received the p^ 
Aishment due to his treasonable designs. 

About tb^ same time, the prince of. Orange 
Jbqin^ assassinated at Delft, the chief remaining 
>reliance of the Flemings was on .Elizabeth ; and 
they sent a solemn emb^sy to lA>ndon, to a<^r 
Juiowkdge her. as xheir sovereign, on condition 
<iof their gaining he^r pmtection. and ^issistanc^* 
The queen's situatioa wits delicate, but at leng^ 
she determined to prevent tl^e .total subjection 
of thjB revolted provinces, witliout b^copnipg their 
fiovereigni and, accordingly, she sent the earl 
.of JLf^icester with a considerabjie army to their de- 
liversince. 

At thb period, a fleet of twenty sail, under 
Sir Francis Drake, was detached to attack the . 
.Spe^niards in the West Indies; and this arma- 
. meat, after doing considerable execution, sailing 
along the coast of Virginia, found the small 
remans of a colony which had been planted 
there by Sir Walter Raleigh, and which ha4 
^ne misei^ly to decay. This was the fii^t 
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attempt of the English at colonization in the new 
"(vorld ; and, though it had failed^ it did not long 
prevent them from renewing their enterprises in 
the same way. 

Leicester was less successful in the Nether- 
lands ; and, though be gained some partial ad- 
vantages, ihey were more than overbalanced by 
the loss of his kinsman, sir Philip Sydney, who 
was mortally wounded at the battle of Zutphen. 
This person is described by contemporary writers 
as the most perfect model of an accomplished 
gentleman, that even the wanton imagination of 
poetry or fiction could form. Virtuous conduct, 
polite conversation, heroic valour, and elegant 
erudition, all concurred to render Sydney the 
ornament of the English court. The king of 
Scots, struck with admiration of his virtue, cele- 
brated his memory in a copy of Latin verses i 
and even those whom he had opposed, joined 
their regrets with his friends. 

Elizabeth, sensible of the powerful enmity she 
had provoked, by her open aid to the revolted 
Flemings, took care to secure herself on the side 
of Scotland, by entering into an alliance with 
James, for the mutual defence of their domi« 
nions and of their religion, now menaced by the 
avowed combination of all the catholic powem 
of Europe. But the unfortunate Mary, irritated 
beyond all patience, by her cruel confinemfent, 

. j^ and zealous for popery, entered into very 

1586. d'ffere^t views from those of her son ; 
and was ready to forward any plan for 
the destruction of Elizabeth. Ballard, a Romish 
priest, encouraged by the hopes of succours from 
the pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of 
Guise, came over to England, and bent his en« 



4earoMfS to . effect at once an asM^rinatioQ, an 
insurrection^ and an invasion* 

The first person to whom he confided his se- 
cret, was Anthony 3abington, a young gentle- 
man of Derbyshirei who with romantic ardour 
had espoused the cause of Mary. Savage, a man 
of desperate courage, entertained the same de- 
sign of taking off Elizabetli^ as an enemy to his 
religion ; and Mary, being apprised by Babing- 
ton of what was intended in her &vour, and of 
the tragical execution meditated against Eliza- 
})eth, warmly, but incautiously, approved the 
conspiracy^ 

Ballard, however, being arrested before the 
plot was ripe for execution, his confederates be- 
^k themselves to flight ; but most of them be- 
ing taken soon after, were tried, condemned, 
imd executed. 

. The lesser conspirators being thus dispatched^ 
U was next determined to bring Mary to con- 
sign punishment. Her secretaries were arrest- 
ed, her papers were seized, and herself was 
committed to Fojtheringay castle, in Northa*^^ 
tonshire« 

A commission, consisting of forty noblemen 
and privy counsellors, was appointed and em- 
powered to pass sentence on Mary, who was 
^described in the instrument as late queen of 
Scots, and heir to James V. of Scotland. 

Mary behaved with great dignity on this aw- 
ful occasion, protested her innocence, and at 
the same time declared that slie did not consider 
herself, as a sovei^eign queen, amenable to any 
foreign jurisdiction. Her (rfeas, however, were 
/Ov^ruled ; her letters and the confessions. of the 
^n^Dspirators were produced in evidence agains): 
N2 
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"her ; and though she defended lierself with great 
strength of argument, and almost unexampled 
tnagnanimity, the commissioners were unani- 
nious in declaring her guilty ^ of having been 
accessary to Babington*s conspiracy, and of 
having imagined diverse matters, tending to 
the hurt, death, and destruction of Elizabeth, 
ccMitrary to the express words of the statute 
made for the security of the queen's life." 

The parliament ratified this sentence, which 
ceitainly was very irregular, if not unjust, and 
urged the queen to have it speedily executed* 
Elizabeth, however, affecting clemency, asked 
if it were not possible to secure the public tran« 
quillity by any other expedient, besides the 
death of the queen of Scots ; but when the 
princes of Europe interfered, and intermingled 
entreaties, threats, and i^proaches, Elizabeth re- 
mained obdurate, and deaf to their remonstran- 
ces. James warmly interceded for his mother, 
but with DO more success ; and Elizabeth, ticecl 
with importunity, and dreading future conse* 
quences, ordered Davison her secretary to draw 
a warrant for the execution of Mary, and to 
procure the great seal to be affixed to it. Still 
she wished it to be believed, that this was only 
meant as a precaution in case an attempt should 
be made to rescue the condemned queen, and 
blamed Davison when she fcMind that he had 
observed such promptitude in complying with 

' her commands ; but her council, to whom the 
secretaiy unbosomed himself, advised htm to 
send off the warrant directly, promising to take 
the whole blame of the measure on themselves. 

•Davison followed their suggestion without £tr« 
ther reference to his inistt>;8s> and the warrant 
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yhs dispatched to the earls of Shrewsbury and 
Kent and some others^ commanding them to 
see the sentence execoted on the queen of Scots. 

Mary^ informed of this commission^ though 
somewhat surprised, betrayed no symptoms 
t>f fear* The night before her execution^ she 
-called in all her servants, and bade them a so- 
lemn farewell. Next morning she dressed her- 
self in a rich habit of silk and velvet, and declar- 
iog her resection to die in the &ith in which 
she had been educated, suffered decapitation, 
with the fortitude of a hero, and the constancy of 
a martyr. 

Thus perished, in the forty-fifth year of her 
age, and the nineteenth of her captivity in Eng- 
land, Mary queen of Scots, a woman of the most 
eminent beauty, and highest mental accomplish- 
ments; but, unfortunate in wanting pi*udence, 
and therefore, unhappy in her life. Yet, with all 
the. improprieties that either truth or malice can 
impute to her, had she not fallen in with such 
untoward circumstances, and appeared in such 
troublesome times, she might have passed 
through existence with pleasure, and perhaps 
with applause. In her numeraus misfortunes, 
we forget her iaults; and in the fascination of 
her charms, the errors of her heart are over- 
looked. 

Elizabeth, who had so long acted the hypo- 
crite in regard to her, affected to receive the 
news of her death, with violent emotions of sur- 
prise and concern. She wrote an exculpatory 
leuer to James ; and she ordered Davison, the 
innocent dupe of her artifice, into prison. He 
was tried for a misdemeanor, and after lying m 
long time in custody, waa reduced to beggary, 
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by tbe heavy fine impoMd.upon hiflOb «iM obligid 
to solicit pecuniupy assistance, to keep him from 
^rishtngof want. In his privajte apolagy) which 
he wi^te to his friend W^dsinghiiiii^ we find in* 
contestible pFoois of Elizabeths duplicity in re- 
gard to Mary, and waat.of generosity to bimr 
self. 

The queen's dissimulationi indeed, was too 
^ross to have muah effect; and James and his 
nobles breathed nothing but veogefttce; b^ 
when the son of Mary b^^an cooHy . to iHsflect on 
the consequences of a war with England, and 
the rich inheritance which it might deprive him 
of, without his being able to make the lenst im- 
.pvession on Elisabeth, he stified his resentmentsy 
and assumed the semblance . of jTriendship to the 
.murderer of his mother. 

Elizabeth was now, indeed, delivered from aU 
apprehensions of a rival claimant to her throne* 
but her cares were by no means at an end* 
Though Drake had burned a rich Spanish fleet, 
lying at Cadiz, and Cavendish had returned from 
a fortunate expedition aiifainst tlxe Spanish set* 
.tlements in America ; the English, under Juti^ 
cester, had been very httle successful in the Ne« 
therUnds; and, in consequence of representa^ 
.tions that had been made against this prime fa- 
vourite for misconduct, he lost her confidence 
for a time* 

Various cabals, indeed, agitated the court; 
.but the attention of the public was. called off from 
petty squabbles for power and place, by a threat* 
ened iovasion of England, from Spain. In every 
port of that kingdoim, Philip had for some time 
ibeen equipping ships of large size and fofce» 
And fiUifig them with jteces and pravisifiDa. Th« 
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tfiest renowned nobititf of Italy and Spain wera 
ambitious to embark ip this enterprise ; and the 
Spaniards, vain and confident, had already de- 
nominated this armament, <*The Invincible Ar* 
mada.*' 

Elizabeth possessed neither ships nor men, 
•apable of being compared with this formidable 
equipment; but, what was wanting in numbery 
was supplied with energy and patriotism. Every 
place in the kingdom was animated widi a de^ 
sire to contribute its assistance, to resist such a 
potent and hated enemy, by ships,- men, and 
money. The nobility and gentry vied with each 
other in the same- generous career $ courage* 
inspired all ranks, and the ardour was caught 
from man to man. 

Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of dis* 
tinguished abilities, was appointed admiral of 
the fleet; and Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
the most renowned seamen in Europe, served 
under his command. Lord Seymour, second 
son of the protector Somerset, had a small de- 
tached squadron, with which he lay off Dunkirk^ 
in order to intercept the duke of Parma. 

The trciops were disposed along the coast in 
such a manner, as might most dSectually pro^ 
tect the country, and the earl of Leicester, who 
had been restored to favour, lay at Tilbury, with 
two thousand foot, and one thousand horse, in 
order to cover the ca^Htal. The principal army 
consisted of thirty*four thousand foot, and two 
thousand horse, commanded by lord Hunsdon, 
and these were reserved for guarding the queen's 
person, and marching wherever necessity might 
require their services. All these, however, were. 
&r inferior in number and discipline to the Spa»> 
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marda, uMer the duke oi Parma, the moat can* 
aummate general of his age ; and men of refiec* 
iion began to tremble for jthe event* 

£liaabeth acted with great prudetwe and reso- 
lution) and ingratiated herself with her people, 
by ever^ possible art. She reminded them of 
their former danger from the iyrannf of Spain ; 
ahe set before their e3iea.tlie bloody maissaciies in 
the Indies; and the unreleotiiig cruelties «xeiv 
cised on the Flemings* A^ the more to excttei 
and keep alive the martial spirit .of the nation^ 
ahe rode on horseback through the Unea at Til* 
bury, and with a cheerful animated countenance, 
exported them to remember tlieir 4uty to their 
country and tb^^ir Ggd. Ail, with one voice, 
ftwore to defend the glorious cause in which they 
wefe engage^, and longed to aigualize tbdr 
courage* 

The arn^i^, on its hrst leaving port, had 
aufiered cofisiderably from stormy but all U»e 
damages being apeedily repairetl, they pwt to sef^ 
SKith a tieet qf one hundred and thirty latter ves^ 
aels than ever were before seen tUiEurope, car* 
rying upwards ^f thifty thousand mtUy and two 
Ihousand six hundred and thirty great pieces of 
iuraas ordnance* 

The duke of Medina, tits commander, <inade» 
aail directly for Flymoulh* wheoe be was informed 
the English admiral lay in harbour ; ^d Effing- 
ham had scarcely«time to^etout of port, when be 
fiaw the armada advancing towards 4iim, in. the 
form of a crescent, and stretching the distance 
of seven miles, from one extremity to -the other* 

Effingham gave orders to cannonade them at 
a- distance, and to wait the .opportunity of winds, 
currents, or other accidenta, scatterii^ themi 
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lbo# WM it long before the events amwered hi« 
expeetalion. A large ship tidctng fire by acci- 
dent) fell behind; and another springing her 
snast, were both taken, after sonae i^esistance, bj 
sir Francis Drake. As the armada advanced up 
the channel) the English hung on its rear ; and 
the latter soon found, that the largeness of the 
Spanish ships, which they had so much dreaded^ 
neither gave security to the foe, nor proved so 
Ifreat an annoyance to their opponents as might 
have been expected* Their bulk exposed them 
the more to the shot of the £nglish ; while their 
cannon, placed too high, passed over the headii 
of their enemies* 

The armada had now reached Calais, and 
oast anchor, in expectation that the duke of Par^ 
ma would put to sea and join them. The Eng^ 
lish admiral, however, filling eight of his smallest 
vessels with combustibles, and sending them in^ 
one after the other, the ^Spaniards were so much 
alarmed, that Ihey cut their cables, and fled 
with the utmost prect[^tationk The English^ 
whose fleet now amounted to one hundred and 
forty sail, fell upon them next morning, while in 
Confusion ; and, besides doing great damage to 
other ships, took or destroyed twelve of the 
enemy, witli very trivial loss on their own side. 

The Spanish admiral, frustrated in all hitf 
hopes,- and beaten in every conflict, began to 
despair ; and prepared to conduct his shattered 
i^ips to their native ports, by the circuitous 
route of Scotland and Ireland : but a violent 
tempest overtaking them near the Orkneys, ma*- 
ny were dashed on the coasts, and not one half 
Uf them ever reached Spain, from which they 
had set out with such high exptcutions. 
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The discomfiture of the armada bc^ 
1588! fi^^^ ^ ^^"^ ^^ enthusiastic passion for 
naval enterprises against Spain ; and 
Elizabeth rather lent her sanction, than had the 
expense of equipping some very successful arma- 
ments, on a small scale, against her inveterate 
enemies. Among those who most signalized 
themselves, either as private adventurers or re- 
gularly commissioned officers^ were Drake and 
Norris, Grcnville, Howard, and the earl of Cum- 
berland. 

The war, however, still continued in the Ne- 
therlands ; and Henry, king of Navarre, a pro- 
testant, ascending the throne of France as law- 
ful heir to that monarchy, the catholic interest 
deserted him, and the king of Spain entertained 
views of dismembering his dominions. Sur- 
rounded with difficulties, he addressed himself to 
Elizabeth, and procured her aid, both in men 
and money, which was of the most essential 
service to his affairs* The English auxiliaries 
acquired great reputation in the cause of Htnry, 
and revived in France, the ancient fa^ue of their 

valour. 

A parliament being called, to obtain a 
1598. supply for the prosecution of the war, 
Elizabeth sufficiently showed that she 
rated her prerogative above money, or thought 
her authority so well established, that she needed 
not to make any concession in return. When 
sir Edward Coke, the speaker, made to her the 
then usual requests of freedom fix>m arrests, ac- 
cess to her person, and liberty of speech, she 
declared that she would not impeach the free- 
dom of their pei^ons, nor deny them access to 
her, provided it were upon urgent occasions^ 
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but she defined the liberty of speech, Hot to con- 
sist in uttering what every one Hstetb, but merelf 
in saying aye or no* Some of tiie members^ bow* 
ever, transgressed these despotic orders, and be^ 
came the objects of her majesty's displeasure ; 
but, on the whole, this parliament was sufficiently^ 
observant of her arbitrary mandates) and fell in 
with all her favourite measures* 

In France, Henry the fourth, squaring his 
principles by the necessity of his affairs, had re« 
nounced the protestant religion, and embraced* 
popery. Nevertheless, though Elisabeth was 
displeased with his conduct, she continued to- 
him suCbours of men and money ^ sensible that>^ 
Philip and his allies were still their common ene^ 
mies. By her powerful assistance, Henry finally^ 
succeeded in breaking the force of the League, 
which^ after his conversion, went daily to decay ; 
and, by degrees, Elizabeth was able to recal 
her troops, without prejudice to the cause of her 
ally. 

Soon after, she formed a new treaty with the 
States, by which their independence was more 
openly acknowledged, and the power of Pliiit> 
to molest them was curbed. It was not, how^* 
ever, in the Netherlands, that the queen of £ng* 
land gave the severest blows to her haughty ene* 
my: her naval enterprises were most fatal to* 
him^ and most honourable to herself. James 
Lancaster, with three ships an'd a pin- . ' 
nace, destroyed thirty-nine Spanish ships, {^^' 
and sacked Femambouc, on the coast of 
Braxih The expedidon of Sir Waltet* Releigh, 
to discover the coast of (luiana, was less success* 
ful; though it added to the character of that 
oflker, ^r honourable and daring enteiprise* 
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The Epf^Uvh too were disAj^nted in iui Mteiqpt 
•D PfmamAf under Sir Francis Drakei which so 
affected that brave man^ that it threw him into a 
disteniper) of which he died* 
. The danger and uncertainty attending these 
distant expeditions, determined the English to^ 
^ack their enemy nearer iiome. A powerful 
fleet of one hundred and seventy vessels, carry-* 
iiag upwards of seven thousand soldiei^S) besides a 
considerable number of Dutch auxiliaries, setting 
aail from Plymouth, after making a fruitless at- 
tempt to land at St. Sebastian, on the western side 
of Cadiz, determined to attack the ships and gal-^ 
lies in the bay. This enterprise was* chiefly adopt- 
ed on the strenuous recommendation of Essex, a 
young nobleman of great gallantry, and who 
had been rapidly rising into favour with his mis* 
tress. Efiingham, the commander in chief, ap- 
pointed Sir Waker Raleigh and lord Thomas 
Howard to lead the van in this attack ; but the 
impetuosity of Essex led him to press forward, 
ocmtrary to the injunctions of the admiral ; and 
having landed his men, they ii^mediately marcb- 
ed to Cadiz, which the irresistible valour of the ' 
English soon carried, sword in hand* Essex, no 
less humane than brave, put a stop to the slauglw 
ter as soon as possible: the (Sunder was im- 
nenae ; but a much greater wa» lost, by the 
Spanish admiral setting fire to the ships, that 
they might not (all into the hands of the enemy. 

Soon after, Raleigh alone made a daring and 
successful attack upon Fyal, one of the Aaoiiesy 
by which he «xcited the jeatousy of Essex, who 
had been appointed general in that expeditloiH 
and could not endure that glory should be 
snatched from his gn^p; and, though a recon^ 
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•^•ftioti took place between them, Mi laid the 
first £Di»idalton of that Wotent animosttf whtdi 
aftenrarda broke out. 

Essex, indeed, bad gained such ati aac^idanl 
cwep the queen, tbat he toiM not brook any rival 
mtber in j^Iory or itifliience. Henry the fouPtli 
havii^ made peace with Philip, Burldgh ad* 
med Elisabeth to take this opportunity of finish* 
iBg the war on equitable terms. This measure 
was violently opposed by Essex, who urged, that 
her majesty had no reason to fear the issue of the 
contest ; and that it would be dtsbononrable for 
her to desert the Hollanders, till their affairs were 
l^aced in a state of greater security. 

The counsels of Essex prdved most agreeable 
to Elizabeth ', and had Essex been endowed with 
temper and prudence, he might soon have en- 
grossed the entire (x>nfidance of his mistress ; but 
preauming too much on royal &vour, on a cer« 
tain occasion^ meettiig with opposition in coua# 
ciU be was so heated by argument, and so for* 
getlul of the rules of deeency and dvility, .thai 
he tiBtied his back upon her In a contemptuous 
manner. Elizi^th, naluraHy prone to anger, 
instantly gave him a box on the ear, adding a 
passioiiate expression^ suitabte to his imperJii« 
oence; when> instead of an apc^ogy, he clapped 
his hand on his sword, swearing he would not 
bear such usage, were it from Henry the etghtb) 
»ad immectiately withdrew from couit. 

The queen, however^ was soon induced to 
pardon his indiscretion; Bsad Burleigh dying 
soon alter, equally regretted, both by his sove* 
reign and the people, he was left without a 
liyal. 
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The deo^ of tWs fAwfoand and u^mqs 
fltalcMnmn, ims joon folknped ^ ttist ei PhHIp 
the second ; who, wearied of oonMiiditig'vlihiiii 
ffnt>lt«d BubjecHy bad transferred the ^letlier* 
huids to his daof^ter, marrittd to dve afchduM 
l^lbert : hut te this did not mvtertottf alter ttm 
^)e, M engagemttntB formerly entn^d into he- 
trteeen EKzabethafid the revolters were ooofirmed'f 
and nothtag less 4ihan absolute'independeiice ww 
the object contended for. 

Durittj^ i^kese ttwnaetisns, a nBbeUkm 
'^'^' be^an to foe organized in Ireland, where 
. ^^^ ' the authoittar (of £ngtand 4]ad hitherto 
been little more theoi nomitial, o6dfio cwve faa«l 
been taken to nudce the interestsbf both nations 
the same. Instead of being incited to adopt the 
civilized custonis 'of itheir .oonqnerors^ thcT itfsh 
were ei'crf where marked >outc» aliens <aifd tmt* 
mies ; and the hard aiidinjnrioBs ifeatment tfaejr 
met with*, eventoaliy made tbewi such. Itisoiw 
fe^ioos had been frequott in former roigtis. ; and 
from the accession of Elisabeth^ Ireland had ihoen 
continuatiy disturbed by the revolts of She tiative 
dMe^iRs. The most Ibrmidable of those was 
O'Neale, the h^id «^ a potent clan : and wIrs 
^Rdalaang the titie of eari of Tyrene, ^irish 
which Elizabeth kad invested him, assumed tho 
rank «iid appdiation of king of Ulster^ and tan* 
tered tnto a oon^spondenee with Spaia, from 
whence he • pracaiod a supply <^ arms said am- 
munition. 

By retiring withm the bogs and ^tnesaesof 
the coantry, O'Neale had successively baffied the 
military skill of sir John }<b>rns, and sir Henry 
Bagnal! } and had eren obtained a victory over 



ihe hMer, in which one thousuid five hundred 
^DgjUshy and the general himself, were left dead 
Ml the spot. 

The queen^ sensible that some vigorous mear- 
aurea were become absolutely necessary) a|>- 
^inted Essex as her deputy in Ireland) and gave 
«him the command of twen^ theunapd foot, and 
two thousand horse* The first act of his govern- 
ment was generous, but indiscreet ; as he gav^ 
his intimate friend, the earl of Southampton, thf 
command of the horae^ in violation of an express 
injunction from his mistress. When reprimand- 
ed for this, he had the audacity to remonstrate ; 
and it was not till the queen reiterated her comr* 
mandS) that he could be prevailed on to sup^ 
sede his friend* 

Essex was no less impolitic in the conduct of 
hh ^mpaign. He wasted the best part of the 
aeason for action, in reducing Munster; and 
when at last he maiy:hed against Tyrone, in Ul« 
ster, his army was reduced by sickness and de? 
sertion, and terrified ^jth the reputation of thf 
Irish rebel* 

Convinced, from all these untoward circum? 
stances, that it would be impossible, for the pre* 
sent, to^ make any impression on Tyrone, he liv 
tened to. overtures for a conference, which acr' 
eordingly took place. The generals, met without 
any attendants: a nver ran between them ; but 
Tyrone, as a mark of submission, entered it a 
considerable way, while Essex stood on the bank* 
A suspension of hostilities was agreed upon till 
next spring, renewable from time to time ; but 
which might be broken by either party, on a 
fortnight s notice being given. Essex also re- 
ceived proposals of peace from Tyrone, whi/ch 
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fleeted they would nevtr tiave bteo d«1lfered» 
had not some secret understanding taken pla«e be*> 
tween- the generstis* 

Elizabeth was highly prott>ked at the ancx* 
pected issue of this great and expensive ettl«r» 
prise ; and Essies was no sooner certified cifher 
displeasure, thasi he hastened to throw himsetf 
lit -her feet. He an4ved uneitp^cted by any -*»« ; 
^nd, covered as he was, with dirt ttnd'swefeit, he 
4b«md his way into die queen's bed eha«ialier» 
jost as she was risen. After some • pHfntte con- 
versation, he retired, sati^ified with his reception ; 
i»ut, though the queen had thus been taken by 
t^rprise to forgive his mtscottduct, she ^Sstt* 
wards judged it propor to confine him to bift 
fiottse. 

Essex, on this occasion, professed an* entire 
submission to the queen*s will, and declared hit 
intention of retii ing from thecmirt ; but, though 
-he (tlTected to be cored of ambition, the agliufe- 
4ion of'hfs mind, which was increased by the 
triumph of his enemies, threw him tmo a dis- 
temper, which seemed to threaten hislUe. Thi^ 
reirived all the queen's affectteti for her favuui^ 
ite; she sent her physicians to at t«md him, and 
added some kind messages, wfitch were more 
efficacious in curing a wounded mind, than any 
medicines that could be prescribed* 

Essex, now allowed the company of hkoount- 
ess and friends, passed his time in the pursuit 
of elegant literature ; and ail the world saw that 
he would speedily regam his ascendant at court. 
But Elizabeth, who wished to redakn tm to^ 
ruin him, on one occasion pushed her aev^riif 
too hTy in refusing him what migdt^have beea 
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.Teganked'M a trifie**^ renewal «f a ni<inop<»lyv 
W sweet wiaea, ilie pateot for whiah was neartjr n 
-expired^ This exhausted his patience ; ami, ift 
the peevishness of disappointments he observed^ 
*<- that the (^een wa&grvwn an oid woman, and 
become as crooked m her mind as her bb6y*^' 

i^a Elisabeth still affected te be thought a 
I>eaut3r, thouf^h verging towards her seventieth 
year, she ooukl not fail to be provoked at tbefte 
^eaCemptiioos expressions; yet she had still 
geeater reason to be offended at the secret mo* 
ohinations of £saex, to have James's right to the 
succession openly declared* That monarch, 
iiowever, declined shaHng in the scheme ; and 
Essex, disappointed in his project, assembled at 
Dmry-houae a violent conncil of malcontents, 
who discussed the most criminal desigi^s, chiefly 
4rith a view of regainii^ his power over the 
i^iueen, and oiiierthmwing his enemies. 

Suspicions being excited against him, he was 
aummoned to attend the covncil ; and, conclude 
ing that the wfac^e conspiracy was' discovered^ 
he rashly sallied forth with about two hundred 
attendants, armed with only walking swordsy 
and tried to raise the city in his &vour, by ex«> 
•claiming^ For the iqueen I For the queen ! A 
plot is laid for my life i *' The citiasens fiocked abqut 
l»m in iamaaeascnt ; but in the meantime, being 
proclaimed a traitor by the earl of Cumberland 
and lord Ikirkigh, and seeing few ready to es- 
pouse his cause, he forced his way back to bis 
iMHne, where he bamicadoed himself 

Soon after, he Sfurrendered at discretion ; and 
was brought to bis trial, with his friend the earl 
•of SoutbamploD. Essex spoke like a man who 
expected noibing but death ; and who, though 
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he did not despise clemency, was todpMid t» 
crave it ; bat the behavicNir of Southampton was 
more modest and submissive, and he made a aeiH 
sible impressbn on his judges. 

Essex, though insensible to the fears of death, 
was jet subdued by the sentiments of peligfon, 
mid therefore was induced to make a full con- 
fession of dl his designs and accomplices* Hii 
situation touched the heart of £Hzabeth 3 sho 
signed the warrant for his execution ; counter- 
manded it ; and again resolved on his death ; 
but at last, finding he made no appeal to her 
mercy, she concluded his heart was hardened 
against her, and he suffered decollation in the 
tower, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

Some of Essex's confederates were tried, con*^ 
demned, and executed ; but Southampton was 
faved, though he remained in prison duiing the 
remainder of this reign. The king of S<fot8» 
fearful lest he should be implicated, sent am- 
bassadors to congratulate Elizabeth on her es« 
cape from this danger ; and these entering into a 
correspondence with Cecil, whose influence was 
now uncontrolled, it was agreed on that James 
•bould remain quiet, and patiently expect the 
inheritance of the crown, from the natund order 
of events. 

In Ireland, Mountjoy, who succeeded Essex 
in command, had acted with the greatest vigour 
and success ; and by reducing Tyrone to great 
difficulties, gave a fair ptx)spcct of terminadof^ 
the war with credit to himself, and advantage 
to his country. The expenses, however, which 
bad been incurred on this account, obliged Eli* 
zabeth once more to have recourse to a parlia*- 
meat ; yet it still appeared that Ihe valued pi*e» 



M highly «s in her jwtihM daft. P«- 
iMits for moncypaUeB bad now become ao fre*> 
qvantf llwt one of the members^ when a list 
of them iras recited} ciied out, ^^ U not brettd to 
die nuMbar ?" ^ Bread !" aaid ewry one with 
aatoDiBiKnaem* *^ Yea, I assure you," replied te, 
^ if affairs go on at this rale, we shaU have bread 
Mduced to a monopoly before next parliament." 
in hctf ao oppressive had these monopolies te» 
catte> by the exactions which were pmctiaed, in 
eonaequenoe of the powers granted by pattots* 
Hiat paiiiamcnt had the courage to bring in « Wi 
for abeltshiiig them; and the queen perceivin|^ 
how odious they were^ agreed that the mo^ 
C^neimus of them should bie cancelled* In re« 
4iaHi for tbiscoacession, for such k was then com 
gidtfed, parlianaent voted her an nnprecedent^- 
ecHy large mpi^ of four subaidm and eig^t 
fifteenths. 

With this isianey) £liaabeth €tted out a 'Bqua*> 
dron of nine ships, under the Command of sir 
Rkfaard Ltvison and sir WiMiam M)(Siyson; 
WMch, atlaokmg the harfoovr of Colmtoi, 9n 
J^rlttgal, sunk at)d destroyed eleven gailits 
te it| and braught off a carraefcy valued n % 
mitten of ducato. 

Soon after thia, Tyrone, the titular king ^ >jy 
of Ulster, iMd been obliged to surrender ^5^)5,' 
to lard Mountjoy a prisoner at discre* 
tm, who purposed bringing him a captive to 
Ea^and. Bat Eiiaafoeth was now becoane km 
capable of receiving pleasure from sublunary 
events. . Some incidents had revived her ten* 
demess for Essex, and filled her with excess 
af sorrow. On a former occasion, she had 
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given him a ring as a pledge of tier alfec^Mi ^ 
assuring him that into whatever disgrace he 
might happen to fall, if he sent her this token 
of regard, she would immediately afford him a 
patient hearing, and lend a favourable ear to 
his apology. Essex had reserved this preeioiis 
gift to the last extremity ; but after his condemn 
natioO) he resolved to make the experiment, and 
sent it by the countess of Nottingham to the 
queen. The countess, at the instigation of her 
husband, the mortal enemy of Essex* failed to 
execute her commission ; and the queen, ascrib* 
ing the, neglect to his invincible obstinacy^ at 
List signed the wairant for his death. Lady 
Nottingham, however, £3illing into a dangerout 
sickness^ and stung with remorse for her con* 
duct, having obtained a visit from the queen^ 
revealed to her majesty the fatal secret* Elizi^ 
beth burst into frantic passion { and, shaking the 
dying countess in her bed, cried out ^^ God may 
pardon you ; but I never can." 

From this moment, the queen fell into the 
deepest and most incurable melancholy ; refused 
either food or medicine, and, throwing herself on 
the floor, remained in that state ten days| and a« 
many nights, uttering only groans and sighs; 
deaf to consolation, and averse to attention. 

Her end was now visibly approaching ; and 
her council being assembled, commissioned the 
lord keeper, admiral, and secretary, to know her 
majesty's pleasure with regard to a successor. 
With a faint voice she repliedi that '^ she had 
held a royal sceptre^ and required no other thao 
a royal successor ;*' and being requested by Ce- 
fil to explain herself more particularly, she sqh^ 
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Jdifi^9 ^ she would hftve a king to succeed her ; 
aad who should that be^ but her nearest kinsman 
the king of Scots?" 

- Sooii^ after, her voice failed, and her senses 
were lost ; and falling into a lethargic slumber^ 
9(bt gemly expired, in the seventieth year of her 
9gej and the forty-ninth of her reign* 

So dark was the cloud which overspread th<5 
evening of that day, whose meridian lustre had 
dftzzled the eyes of Europe. Yet, though we 
give Elizabeth foH credit for vigour, finnness, 
penetration, and address, we Sn vain look for 
tiiose qualities which are calculated to command 
our love. Her heroism was, indeed, exempt from 
rashness, her frugality from avarice, and her ac- 
tivity from the turbulence of ambition ; but the 
rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, the 
jealousy of love, and the sallies t>f anger, sullied 
the peiHfection of her character ; and showed that 
she was still a woman, but without the amiability 
of her sex. As ^ queen, however, her conduct 
was in general praise worthy, and her fame unal- 
loyed* She consulted the happiness of her peo- 
ple, ds &r as her ideas of prerogative would 
allow, and their security and defence were never 
placed in abler hands. Her ministers were se^ 
lected with great judgment and discrimination ; 
and if her favourites were not always the most 
worthy, she took care that their vices or follies 
should not injure her subjects* 

The maxims of her government were highly 
futtilrary, but these she inheiited from her fa- 
ther, and thought it her duty to transmit. A 
well regulated constittttional balance was not 
yet established ; and we shall find in the sequel, 
that it cost the nation many struggles, and some 
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dreadful cQi»nilsions^.befofe< it could enjoy legi^ 
timate libectyt and render prerogative subser* 
vient to the general welfare of tbe community^ 

Eliasaheth's economy was a remarkable trait 
in her character; and it seems to have arni»eft 
from the. noblest principle — the love of inde* 
pendente. It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
amount of. her revenue; but it certainly fell 
short of half a million a year* If we compute 
that the supplies granted her by parliament, iii 
a reign of forty-five years, were in the aggregates 
thrce nullions> we shall probably be not* far 
Drom the truth ; and when it is considered what 
she accomplished with this apparently tdvial 
sum, we shall have reason to applaud that ex« 
ample of her frugal administration, and to wish 
t^at it liad been perpetually observed. 

In a word, when we contemplate the glofies 
of Elizabeth's reign, we forget the foibles inci- 
dent to humanity. Under her, the navy wa* 
raised to a height never known befc^ ; and the 
bravery and skill of her captains, nave never 
been excelled. Navigation and commei'ce were 
encouraged, or rather established; and manu- 
factures and elegant arts were brought to some 
degree x)f perfection. 

Learning, however, did pot find her a ronbi* 
ficent patron, though her own acquirements 'wer& 
of no ordinary cast. Spenser, the most ipventive 
of English poets, who has immortalized her me- 
mory, was long neglected ; and after the d^ath 
of his patron, sir Philip Sydney was suffered to 
languish in indigence and obscurity. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
The Reign of JameM L 

THE crown of England passed with . -. 
the utmost tranquillity, from the jgogj^ 
family of Tudor to that of Stuart. In 
James's journey from Edinburgh, all ranks of 
people flocked around him ; and so well was he 
pleased with the proofs he received of the affec* 
tlons of his people, that in the first six weeks 
after his accession, he conferred the honour of 
knighthood on no fewer than two hundred and 
thirty -seven persons, besides raising several from 
itiferior to higher dignities ; and among the rest, 
his Scottish courtiers were thought to be too li- 
berally noticed. 

It must be confessed, howerer, that James 
left almost all the great offices in the hands of 
Elizabeth's ministers. Among these, Cecil was 
successively raised to the dignity of lord Effing- 
don, viscount Cranboume, and earl of Salisbury, 
and regarded as premier and chief counsellor ; 
but bis former associates, sir Walter Raleigh, 
lord Grey, and lord Cobham, were discounte- 
nanced on accoimt of the animosity they had 
shown against the unfortunate earl of Essex, who 
had, in some measure, fallen a martyr to his zeal 
in James's cause. 

In Ihe year 15S9, James, miiph against the 
will of Elizabeth, had es[)oused Anne, princess 
ef Denmark, by whom he had several children. 
Thus, the doubts'of a succession which had 90 
long tormented the English, were fiow removed 
to a cooftiderable diatancef and w^ onl^ liable 
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to be i*evived by those vicissitudesi from ivhick 
the human condition \s r^ever exempt. 

Among the ambassadors who came to com- 
pliment the king on his^accession, was the duke 
of Sully, prime minister of Henry the fourth of 
France, who proposed to Jaifies, to join in 9 
league with A^enice and (he United Statea, f^r 
the attack of the Austrian, dominions i but the 
tiling passion of the king pf Eng^Uusd was. p«ac^i 
and he declined to enter into any engagementd 
yrhich qould disturb it* 

, Yet James w«^a not long pernutted to enjoy, 
(hat tranquillity which he loved. A coqspi^a^y 
was soon discovered i the o)>jec( of which ws^ 
to place Arabella Stuart, a near i*elation of the 
king*a and equally descended from Hepry .the 
'seventh^ on the tlu^one. Sir Walter. Raleigh. ^^^^ 
one of the principals in this plot ; and, thpu^ 
he was convicted on incompetent evid<Hicei he 
was only reprieved, not pardoned^ and lay cyany 
years a prisoner in the tower. 

The religious disputes between the church and 

the puritans, which had .contiQusJly been inct*e«s- 

^ j^ ing s}u«e the rftformatiooi induced the 

^604. ^ii^ ^o c&Il- a conlference at Hamptoft* 

court; but James being already preju* 

diced against the puritanical principles of the 

Scots, he declared himself on the side of theet^ 

tablished church, aAd often repeated his favoiir'- 

ite maxim, ko bishop, ho king. 

. Tbel^rning and eloquence of James were not 

contemptible i bux the one was tinctured with 

pedantry^ the Qther with a{rectalion4 He had jsuc^ 

ceeded very well among theoiogians ; hut when 

a parliament, was called, which had heenddaywi 

iome time, on account of a dreaidful pla§n&.ia 
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1iOndoii*rl)^ fewid more eacercise for Ws^talehts, 
and less «itcoess froni their, exerttons. 

The principles of Itbertf, which had some- 
times idbplayed themselves dnriiTg^ themgii of 
.%is' predecessor; Imvtng now. taken deeper root, 
^nere not. so- easily* ^fecked.' James^ howevery 
made the atltempt, «Uu} declared -to the haiMV, 
*» that all their privileges were derived from his 
*^ranv and lioped .they Mstnkl not turn -theni 
ragaifistv;htm.V The commnons, in 'Some mea* 
sure, yeceded from, their preteMdns i andnhengh 
.fames' of, his own accord- abolished «dl patents for 
Jmonofroliesf — e»cl6sWe> ccmpaniesv wardships) 
(and punrefanctej'remalniMl cia aiMit^ten upon die 
*|»eople^ ' 

An QrtioB of the two kingdcmhs'tras it fevotirlfle 
fObjcBtwith Jaihcs,'anddidh<»nout<(o hlsdiscerA- 
ttnetttrbtitTthe ecmnnoD8t)ppo8ed^t^}th impolHfo 
.leaH aoRlrthe btEiiineBS'was'drofyped* 

To> prociiire money 'from- the eommoha wtis 
. still ;more difiicuh, and^ James, «otif«d <^ith (he 
'^mper of his paoliflment, {)irohof(KNltc wlth>i^i- 

fole marks «f disastlsftiotionv :He bad thepplea- 
oMreyvfaowever, .to conclude: <&* peaee trith Spain, 
•snd thoisfope supplies.wertt :les8>neceiMapy« 
' Itwasst this- auspicious juncture bf foreign 
i4aid .denlesftic iquioty tltat 4he». nation N^as astb- 
Dtabcd hy the diseoverf : of the''^ Gun<^poi¥d<:r 

'¥]tiW The oathoUcS, disaippoinesd in their ex- 

peclBftiMis of &\((Mir fnm James^ wef« enm^d 
*«heyand.att:'meeaure« Catesby, a gentlefnah of 

tiiat pecsoasioit) &m thought of an ottraondin^ 
< method of revenge, whioh wasf no other than to 
. bk>w up the: parliament house, when the mem- 
ti»ers «ho«^ be a9sembl6d, and tivo king opening 

the session* 
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This diabolical scheme he commtimcated tl» 
Percy, a descendant of the illustrious house of 
Northumberland, who being charmed with the 
measure, they cautiously tnKsted some oth^ 
conspirators, and sent over to Flanders in quest 
of one Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spanish ser- 
vice, of whose zeal and resolution they entertain* 
ed no doubt* 

Every thing being concerted, and the conspt^ 
rators having taken an oath of seci^cy, which 
they confirmed by receiving the sacrament toge- 
ther, a house was hired in the name of Percy^ 
^ P adjoining that in which the parliament 
1605. assembled ; and'finding that a ceUar was 
to be let under the house of lords, they 
seized the opportunity of renting it, and forming 
a communication between Percy's house and it) 
deposited there thirty- six barrels of gun-powder^ 
which they covered with faggots and billet wood. 
The doors of the vault were then boldly throwa 
open, to prevent any appearance of danger ; and 
nothing remained, but to watch the opportunitf 
of rendering their horrible malice complete. 

The king, the queen, and prince Henry, were 
all expected to be present at the opening of par- 
liament ; but prince Charles, by reason of his 
tender age, would necessarily be absent, and hiia 
it was. intended to assassinate* The princess 
Elizabeth alone remained of the royal iamily 
'Whom papistical vefigeaikre had not devoted, and 
it was resolved to seize her, and proclaim her 
•queen immediately after the cat^trophe^ 

Twenty conspirators had sacredly kept this 

dreadful secret nearly a year and an half; but 

« the same bigotry which had given rise to the 



|)jo^i^as.4icii;^ 9» m engine, by. .Pfoyid«nce 
Xo reveal it. A few days before tbp meeting of 
pikrliament, lord MonLeagle, who was a catljolift 
«^^W«4 ^ «ttl}.s«^e^t tetter from. «n unknown 
jb^nd* . ... 

^. /« My lordf joixt of the {pv^ej be^^r to some of 
^pttr friends,. I have, a CJire of y ouc pre^ervatipcu 
Therefore I would advise yoa, as yo.u tcnd^ 
jyo^v life, to devise, some excuse to shift off your 
;^tendaK>ce in. this parliament* For . God . ^nd 
Anau Imye concurred to punish thQ.wickedne&sQf 
this time., And tliink not^ ^gbtly. of this ad^ 
ji^erti^ment ; but retire youi'self. it^to your coun-» 
jfj^jj where you. may expert the ev^nt in safe^« 
For, though there be no appearance of any stir^ 
fetv I say» tliey will ref:eive a teniUe blow th|| 
j>arliamerit» and yet tbey shall not s^e who.harto 
^^l)em< This counsel is not to be ^condemned* 
beiQ^se it may do you good, ^d can d(9k you . qp 
hmu : for the d£^er is past^as. 890a as you haire 
Jramed the letter* And I hope God will give 
fou the grace to mal^e good use of it> unto who8i9 
holy protection I command you." . 

Monteagle» as well as Salisbury to wlK>m ha 
QoimauiMGated it^ considered the letter as a 
foolish attempt to frighten ;. but James, pondet^ 
ifig t^ enigKiaiical but i^trong words of tba 
ispi^Ue^ immediately conceived that they mu&t 
nBttc^ V> danger fit>m gun-^^wder. * In coose^ 
ilij^nce it was determined to seanph. the. vaults 
iiipder the house of parliament ; but th^t/ thefj^ 
^Bight dp^^t not only jtlie conspiracy but the 

?/ « 

. * It is hot improbable that Jame^ migbt be led to this 

•conclusion from recollecting the catastrophe of his father. 

P 5 ' ' '^ 
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conspirators, it was judged expediem feo be quiet 
till the night before the commencement of the 
session • 

On that evening sir Thomas Knevet entering 
the vault liired by Percy* found Fawkes at the 
door, who was immediatelf seized, the faggots 
and powder discovered, and the very match^ 
to set fire to the train found in the prisoner's 
pocket. 

Fawkes, with the enthusiasm of a fails^, find- 
ing it useless to dissemble, boldly expressed his 
9oncei*n that he had lost the oppoitunity of firing 
the powder at once, and of sweetening bis own 
death by thai of his enemies* Before the coua- 
cil he displayed the same intrepidity, refusings to 
give up- his accomplices; but being left toiteilect 
(Ml his guilt and his danger £or a few days in the. 
tower, his courage began to fail him, and be 
made a fuU discovery of the conspirators, wlio 
never exceeded the number of eighty* They 
all suffered death in one way or other ; and, hofv 
Able as their crime was» in the eyes of the bigot* 
ted catholics, some of them were regarded as 
martyrs. 

' The king at this time seems to have enjoyed 
the entire afiections of his people and pariia- 
ment. His Ieat*Ding, whkh was not contempt!^ 
ble, obtained him the name of the second Sofc>- 
mon ; but with all his wisdom, he coiM not fwo* 
^duce an union between the two kingdoms, 
though he procured a repeal of the hostile la«« 
which had been enacted in feamer times on both 
#idcs the Tweed. 

On the motion of- sir Edwatxl Sandys, the 
commons entered for the first time an order for 
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^the ivgular keeping of their journals ; a proof 
'that the^ began te feel themselves of the proper 
weight in the scale of the constitution. 

In a following session the lord trea- 
'surer Dorset laid open the king's ne- "^^q^* 
cessHiest but the commons made no en- 
tleavours to relieve them ^ and as the preroga- 
tives offais predecessors could not be resorted to^ 
without murmurings and remonsti*ances, James 
toon found himself in an unpleasant situation, 
inheriting all the high notions df i-egal govem- 
*iiient which had marked the reigns of Henry 
-and Elizabeth, he m^e a continual effort to keep 
op his prerogatives, which a more enlightened 
«ge fknd a more independent parliament were 
'equaHf zealous to curb or diminish. In short, 
'in the first parliament of James, which satiiearif 
-seven years, wei-e devdoped all those principles 
which, sfequiring strength bf time and irritated 
hy opposition, at last overthrew all obstacles, aitd 
plunged the nation in confusion* 

The boasted master-piece of James was th^ 
management of Ireland ; and to civilize that 
country, it was necessary to abolish its ancient 
Snstituttons. By the Brehen custom, every 
•eriflfte, induding those of the deepest dye, might 
'be atoned for by a fine* This rate was called 
eric* The English having formed a design ot 
sending a sheriff into Fermenaugh, Maguire, 
one €»f the chiefs of that district, replied, ^ Youf 
-sfccriff shaR be welcome to me ; but let me 
Icnow beforehand bis eric, or the price of hi^ 
head, that if my people cut it eS^ V may \tvf 
4he money on the county." Small oflfentcs 
were cognizable by no ^w }- and in this horribly 
state of society, the eflforts of James to produce 
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amelloratioar were . imdmihlecay pam^wohf^ 
•He substituted the Engli&h Jaw& in the ixmm (^ 
savage iastitutions ; declared the natives fn^ 
citizens i .established cicicuiu ; and bf means of 
a small arn^y severely discipli&ccK k«pt the couih 
try in a state of quiet hitherto unknown. 
^ jj While the king was thus laudably em- 
-1613.' ployed^ (he death of Henry ^riaqs: q| 
Walesy in the eighteenth year of his agt^ 
spread a» general glooitt over the prospects of thft 
pation. Neither his high birthnor his youth h^l 
seduced him into any ivregularities ; business 
and ambition were his sole delight*, His inclir 
Dations as well as exercises were martial. Tlui 
[French ambassador takiag leave of himt and 
asking his comfnands for Franqe^ibund him Am,* 
idoyed in. the exercise of the pike : ^^ Tell yout 
King>'' said hef ^' in what occupation- you .foundi 
me engaged.'' For sir Walter Raleigh) « pi^ 
soner in the towert he seems to have conceived 
a strong affection and esteem. >^ Surely," e^ 
served he^ '^ no king .but my father would ke^ 
such a bird in a^ cage«" 

The maiTiage of the princess Elizabeth with 
Frederic elector palatine, which took place sooq 
after, served to dissipiite the grief whi^ aipose 
from this melancholy events But this marriagi^ 
though happy to the nation in its remote and 
ultimate consequences, was unfortunate both to 
the king and his son^o^aw. The elector, trusM 
ing to so- powerful sui alliancey entei\ed on eotev* 

Eises beyond his stx^ength ; and the king^ not be» 
g able to supporrt his pretensions, lost ent}rel]!^ 
towards the close o€ his life, the esteem and fegaj!d 
iof his own subjects. 
[ A pacific reigp, thoi|g|^ it is haf^ |pr .tj»9 



ptofp^f when thtir mtereats and hoiK^ arie not 
eompromised) famithea but few ' materials for 
hifttor» and therefore is generally passed over 
with indifierence* The court of Jamf»« howf 
even produced various incidents which had a 
considerabie effect on public opinion^ if not on 
public happiness. About the end of 1609, Ro- 
bert Can*} a youth of about twenty, and of a good 
family in Scotland^ first appeared in the English 
court* The charms of his person and the dk^* 
gance ei his manners, soon won the heart of 
James, and in no great length of time the f»« 
vourite Was successively knighted, created vis- 
Iseunt Rochester, and honoured with the garter*' 
In sir Thomas Overbury the minion met with a 
uneere friend and judicious counsellor, and while 
he followed his advice,' he enjoyed the highest 
fiKvour of his sovereign, without being detested 
by the peoi>le. 

Intoxicated, however, by good fortune, Ro^ 
Chester gave way to the indulgence of every pas- 
aioo* The countess of Essex and daughter ta 
the earl of Suffolk, though she. rejected the 
• tmbraces of her husband, soon surrendered her 
person to the favourite ; and, in spite of the re« 
ittonsttances of Overbury, a divorce was pro* 
cured, and a marriage solemnised between the 
adulterenu On this occasion the king forgot 
his own dignity so far as to enter into ail tlie 
base passions of his minion, whom he created 
carl of Sonnerset. The countess, however, was 
not satisfied with the completion of her criminal 
wishes so far ; she plotted the final destruction 
«i Overbury who had opposed her views, and 
who now fciy in prison, owing to the fraudulent 
frpreaentations oi bis finrmer friend i and after 
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inacMii!^ 'mi hkm^ bytmsmsT'tof 'her* ^irtWIotf 
«gettUt ' witkr wMk ctottca eftpoiflbn, kt last such -ft 
Mran^ cMie waft admraittered ^to htm, thttt (he 
•foiptams wore t«|^rHit to cvttiyfone «rho«p* 
prdttchod him. • 

^ The tfaud tsitMtra^ tkf eir H^binaft O m l w ryv 
llidu^hehef>i*oofii of thscrtlne weM not^fafou^ 
to Itght till twine ye«rft.«aefwarti8, be j^W mstk 
fkkon that the prince of Wnlce had b^em earriet 
elFb^r aiihihtr. means) and the' MMrereiga wa» tM 
fiparedv am'Klftt thefjoat iciipot««ienstthvewii«idii 
"his €iivoorite* 

'AD ^ pariiatiienit 'behig -(again calM, 
' 1614. "^>* every meaai^ ^ad been exhautitedi 
of raifttnji^ mohe^r by yirtue of the-pt4# 
«v»gaitive9 eveo tothe sale, of peerai^^ ehat^a^ 
' eeMbi«f, instead of grantiagt a. au[lply,> 'began M4ch 
diapoting the king's- power* to iery new oue* 
toms and impositions. The king Was'.pnm^hed 
beyond all patience- at this freedem^ and '^is- 
^eobed them wkhocit obtbining the •objdet of 
iheir convocation. The nvonarchieai piineljAli 
sf JiantcSy ) however, werb not abaAdonedj -Hie 
'pubholy at court ^opoaed' the qnestten, whether 
-he might not take hia subjects' mon^y wben"-4ie 
^ranted'Tt, without the fonvMiMty of pai4iaTiiefVl8^ 
^^ God Ibrbid,*' replied the ob6ei|iHeus • Ncite, 
i>ishoip of Durham, ^^but- that you shauld'c^filr 
70U are thC'Very breath of our noatrila." Aa- 
idrewB, bishops of Whiehetter, . beinf^ next«pplM ^ 
to for. his opinion, prudently waved- > the question * 
;by deolamg that he waa not akitted. tn •paiiiia'- 
nnentovycasesy but 'Observied,*^ that hia majeafy 
anight lawfully take his' brother NeHe's-^noney, 
}>ecause he offered it." 
.Tbe-cniues-of Somevsely thouj^h they -^ad. HI* 
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lOMl^remltrecl bim> suHen- and'uaamiabie. . Th«i 
««iiit4en» B»W' hie deeHfiing^ kiterest fronvt^s. 

a new minion in the king's way^ in 4he ]ier8onr or 
j&c»rg& Vi||ier% ti f«iith of eae^Bfid^tweiH^h ^ha 
was imfnedialetv raisedv to- the* ofiRce of ciipi/ 
bearer. Mea»«4itle, iindeiabted proofe of Bo^^ 
i^ie«>s«l'8gliik «eFe'bl«>ugh^to^!^ht'in ^iaoning 
aiv Thordas OveriMftty,. and the nataral sense o# 
justice inJames^-hreast regfldniiig its aseen« 
dencf) a rigorous^ scrutiny was ordered to btf 
M«de% The aceofviplices in the murder received^ 
tiiepunithmeiit due to their crime ;- but Sonner«^ 
mt and the countess Were pardoned ; and after 
lying some years in pnson, Recovered Hieir iy 
berty and a small i)ension, with which they re*, 
tired) and languished out their old age in infamy 
and* oi^ficumty^ equally detesting each other, an# 
detested by the rest of the world* 

' ViHiers now having no competitor, soon 
nounted to favour, and, by rapid advances, was' 
at last made duke of Buckingham and k>rd highr 
admii^ of England, with many inferior though' 
iMmourable appointments/ In short, he totally 
oclipsed the splendour of the former minion^ atwt 
became the only avenue to-honoor or promotion^ 
#r rather he concentrated them all In himself. 

'- In order to enlarge the episcopal au- ^ p. 
tborityr in- Seotlandy James now deter* i6i7* 
mined to visit his native country ; but 
the simple form of presbyterian government had 
tainn such deep root there, that it was with 
estreme- difficulty and reluctance they complied 
with any of the recommendations of their sove- 
prfgti ill negard to- the- ceremoniaU of their re* 



Ugion. HarSA Jafaes «bock more the telipwit 
Brinciples of his Scottiftb than his English sidv. 
Jects* In order to counteract the gtoon^f spirit 
of the puritans, he issued a proclanMitioD eai* 
(^ouragiim; all lawful games and exercises on 
Sundays after divine service; and though this 
was a political iDeasure, it was reg^uxied as the 
extreme of profaneness ai»d impiety. 

A long imprisonment of thirteen years had 
not broken the enterprising spirit of sir Walter 
Raleigh, though it had softened tlie resentment 
«f his enemies. Taking advantage of this fa* 
Tourable impression of the publiC) he made an 
a^empt to recover his liberty, by sprea^ng a 
leport, that be knew of a ridi gold mine ia 
Guiana. 

Though the king gave little credit to the tale^ 
he released Raleigh from prison without pardon- 
ing him, and gave him permission to try the 
adventui^e* 

Raleigh had declared that the Spaniuxls bad 
never planted any colonies on the coast where 
bi$ mine lay; but twenty-three years had 
elapsed since he last visited that region, and 
during that time, they bad formed a smaU 
settlement on the river Oi'onooko, and built a 
town called St. Thomas. 

Raleigh* however, was no sooner arrived than 
he sent a detachment, under the command of his 
scm and of captain Kemys, an ofiBcer wholly 
devoted to him, who finding the Spaniards ool 
unprepared, were fired upon at their landing, Ir« 
ritated by this reception, young Raleigh purmied 
the enemy into the town, which was soon re* 
duced to ashes ; but a shot carrying him off in 
ikkc carefsr of victory^ Keix^s couki not be pcev 
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miitd'on to irroeeed) though he owned that he 
was within two hours march of the mine which 
INPemised such immense treasure. Returning 
lo Raleigh with the melancholy news of his son's 
death, and despairing of the event, he retired to 
his cahkif and put an end to his life* 

The other adventurers, thinking themselves 
di^d by Raleigh, and dreading punishment 
for their hostile attack on the Spaniards, hasten- 
ed to England, and carried their leader witji 
^em. Rsdeigh was pitHiounced by the privy 
council to have abused the king's confidence, 
and the court of Spain making loud demands 
for satisfaction, James, using that power which 
he had purposely reserved in his own hands, 
signed the warL*ant for his execution upon his 
former sentence. 

Raleigh, finding his &te inevitable, collected 
all the energies of his soul, and met the blow 
with resolution. As he felt the edge of the ax 
with which he was to be beheaded, ^' 'Tis a sharp 
remedy," -said he, ^ but a sure one for all illsir" 
His harangue to the people was calm and elo* 
quent; and with the utmost indifference he 
laid his head upon the block and received the 
fetal blow. 

The execution of this sentence, which had.been 
so long suspended, gave general dissatisfaction ; 
and it was rendered still more invidious by the 
imimate connexions entered into with Spain* 
Gondomer, the ambassador from that country, 
in order to divert the attention of James from 
the affairs of Germany, had proposed an ad- 
vantageous match between the second daugh- 
ter of Spain, and Charles prince of Wales. T|^e 
bait took ; and tliough the states of Bohenuai 
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inspired with the love of civil and religiooft 
independence, had taken up arms against the 
emperor Ferdinand, and made Frederic elector 
palatine a tender of their crdwn, probably on 
account of his connexion with England, James 
refused to lend his son-in-law any assistance^ not^ 
withstanding the urgent solicitations of his 
people^ ; and in consequence of his neglect, the 
unhappy prince was not only obliged to resign 
his new dignity, but was driven from the palafi*- 
nate, and forced to fly with his family into Hol- 
lands 

J. jj The murmurs against the king's in- 

1620. active disposition now ran high ; but 
James flattered himself that the restitu- 
tion of the palatinate might be procured from 
friendship, by means of his son's proposed mar* 
Hage, and therefore was averse to strong mea* 
)Bures. 

At this time the great seal was in the faandis 
of Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, a man uni- 
versally admired for the sublimity of his genius^ 
but who had made himself obnoxious to censure 
by the easiness of his disposition, and the if* 
regular means he had used to obtain mohey, less 
indeed on his own account than to gratify his 
dependants, whose importunities he could not 
resist. Being impeached by the commons, tht 
peers sentenced him to pay a fine of forty thou- 
isand pounds, to be imprisoned in the tower, and 
to be for ever incapable of heading any ofiict> 
place, or employment. 

Bacon, however, was sooi^ released ftotfk 
prison, his fine was remitted, and, in consider- 
ation of his intnnsic worth, received a pension 
vf eighteen hundred pounds a year. The short 
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fftmainder of his life was spent in literary avoca- 
tions ; and in the j^eatifess of his talents pos* 
terity have almost forgot that he had the weak- 
nesses and the failings of a man* 

Meanwhile, the commons, indignant at the pu- 
sillanimity of James in suffering his son-in-law 
to languish in poverty and exile^ and averse to 
a match with a catholic family, strongly remon- 
strated with their sovereign* The king) jealous 
^ bi3 prerogative, gave a prompt and sharp re- 
ply, in terms very inimical to the privileges of 
parliament ; and this drew from the commons 
a declaration, ^ that the liberties, franchises* 
privileges* and jurisdictions of parliament, are 
(he ancient fuid undoubted birthright and in- 
lientance of the subjects of England*" Thi^ 
^try thj9 king himself tore froni the journals, 
asd after committing somo of the leading mem- 
bers in opposition to the tower, finally dissolved 
the parliament* Pretension being thus opposed 
to pretension, every circumstance tended to widen 
the breach between the king and parliament; 
and the flame* though sometimes smothered, was 
not extinguished but with the overthrow of the 
monarchy under the unfortunate Charles I* 

James, by reiterated proclamations, had pro- 
hibited the discussion of state affairs ; but, as 
might naturally be expected, public curiosity 
was only inflamed the more* With do- ^ jy 
mestic politics those of the continent ig^s.' 
were, intermingled. Frederic had made 
vigorous efforts for- the recovery of his domi- 
nions, but without any very considerable advan- 
tage ; and James now persuaded him to disarm^ 
Aod to trust to the effects of his negociations* 
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These, however, not being reinlbrced by even 
the appearance of appealing to the decision Of 
arms, only exposed him to ridicule both at home 
and abroad. He was depicted with a scabbard 
but without a sword, and sometimes with a 
swoi-d which no one could draw, though several 
^ere pulling at it. In short, th* pacific dis- 
position of James, ihstead of gaining him respect^ 
only rendered him the object of contempt. He 
was fond of employing ambassadors ; but cfoWn-' 
cd heads are seldom to be awed by diplomatic 
iireapons, which were the only ones the king of 
England employed. 

In order to hasten the match between the 
princess of Spain and his heir apparent, he dis- 
patched the earl of Bristol to Philip IV. and 
inatters were apparently in a fair train of settle* 
ment, when every flattering prospect was blasted 
^ by the temerity of Buckingham. 

Between this favourite and prince Charles 
a coolness had taken place, which the formei* 
being anxious to remove, proposed a journey of 
courtship to Madrid. The young and ardent mind 
of the prince eagerly embraced the scheme ; 
and the king being prevailed on to give his con- 
sent, though not without some reluctance and ap- 
prehension of the result, the prince^ attended by 
Buckingham and some others, set out on this ro^ 
xuantic expedition. 

At a court ball at Paris, Charles first saw 
the princess Henrietta, whom he afterwards 
espoused ; but so much speed did they use, that 
in eleven days after their departure from Lon- 
don they arrived at Madrid, to the surprise of 
every one. 

The Spanish monarch treated Charles with 



Hie most flattering attentions ; but, according to 
the established etiquette, the infanta was only 
«hown to her lover in public, till a dispensation 
should arrive from Rome* Just as this was 
granted, Gregory XV. died ; and the nuncio 
refusing to deliver it, till it should be renewed 
by Urban VIII. who was elected to the tiara, 
that crafty pontiiT interposed various delays, in 
hopes that Charles might be converted to the 
catholic faith. The king of England, as well 
as the prince, became impatient ; and the latter, 
probably feeling no very great iuclination to the 
princess, took his leave, and embarking on board 
the English fleet at St. Andero, returned to 
England. Every thing, however, was conducted 
at parting with the most marked and elaborate 
respect on both sides ; and, had it not been for 
the intrigues of Buckingham, who had rendered 
himself both despised and hated by the Spani<^ 
ards, aiid therefore felt recipixx:al ill-will and 
animosity, k seems probable, the negociationa 
entered into might have been brought to a fa- 
vourable conclusion. 

James reluctantly entered into the views of 
his son and the favourite, as they ran counter to 
a plan which he had long fondly indulged ; but 
be was over-ruled by Jiis affection for the one, 
and bis partiality for the other; and after the 
court of Spain had promised the restoration 
of the palatinate, and made other concessions 
without effect, Philip ordered the infanta to lay 
aside the title of princess of Wales, which she 
had assumed after the arrival of the dispensa- 
tion from Rome, and the long protracted nego* 
elation came to an end. 

Q2 
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^ jy The kin^ having thus invohintardy 
1*624! broken with Spain, was obUged to sum- 
mon a parllaiAient, in order to obtain 
sof^lies^ In that assembly, Buckingham threw 
all the blan^e on the court of Spain, and the na- 
tion, eager to commence hostilities with the pa- 
pists, listened to his insidious arguments, and 
leaded him with applause* The supply was, 
howeveiv voted with a parsimonious hiuid, and to 
what was granted, some conditions were annexed, . 
which trenched on the prerogative, but conducted 
at last to legitimate liberty. 

James, sensible that hfs favourite measures 
had been defeated by the artifices and the vio« 
lence of Buckingham, began to estrange hims^f 
from that minion -, but bi» domineering spirit soon 
regained him the ascendency over a timid mas- 
ter ; and when the earl of Bristol^ whom he both 
Jtated and feai^ed, was recalled from Spain, he- 
had influence enough to procure him to be sent 
to the tower, and afterwards banished to his-ooun- 
try seat* 

Soon after this, a treaty of mariiage between 
the. jmnce of Wales and Henrietta of France 
being pmposed, Jemes entered into the negoci* 
ation with sa much ardour, that it was soon 

. J. brought to a favourable conclusion ; but 

1625. ^^^ ^^"^ ^^ much less fortunate in the 
enterprises of war, which his soul abhor* 
red. The English nation, however, ^were bent 
on the recovery of the palatinate, and to aecom* 
plish this object, twelve thousand foot and two 
hundred horse were embarked under coun€ 
Mansfeldt ; but so ill had this expedition been 
concerted, that before the men were permitted 
to land> half of them wece cut off by a pestilenr 
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ttsd disorder, and the other half were too weak to 
ftttempt the object of their destination. ^ 

James, who had zealousy cultiTated the arts 
of peace, did not long survive the commence* 
ment of hostilities, l^ing seized with a tertian 
ague, and finding lumself gradually becoming 
weaker, he sent for the prince, whom he affec- 
tionately exhorted to bear a tender regard for his 
wife, but to preserve a constancy in his own re- 
ligion, to protect the church, and to extend his 
care to the unhappy kmily of the palatine ; and 
having settled his other affairs, timid as he had' 
been through life, he met death with the forti- 
tude of a christian and a hero. So composed 
was he, that he closed his own eyes in the last 
struggle, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, after 
a reign over England of twenty-two years and. 
some days. 

In the annals of nations, it is scarcely possible 
to find a reign more unspotted and unblemished 
than that of James; but it contained nothing 
that could render it illustrious in history, and 
therefore it has been mentioned with obloquy 
and contempt. But if a king is only the father 
of a large &mily, and is equally bound with a 
natural parent, to watch over the welfare and 
safety of those committed to his care, James 
will deserve the highest panegyric, where un- 
reflecting prejudice has assailed him the most* 
Yet it must be owned, that though James pos- 
sessed many virtues, scarcely one of them was 
free from the contagion of some neighbouring 
vice. His generosity bordered on pix)fusion, 
his learning on pedantry, his love of peace on 
pusillanimity, and his wisdom on cunning. He 
ruled over a people who delighted in war> from 
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vhich they had seldom been long ^exempted 
before his timet and who valued blood and trea- 
sure, less than the splendour of battles and con- 
quests. 

Great riches acquired by commerce, were at 
this period rare ; arid high pride of family prevail- 
ed. Civil honours, which now hold the first 
place, were then subordinate to the military, and 
a romantic turn for chivalry, still showed itself in 
furious and sanguinary duels. 

The country life, which still prevails in Eng* 
land to a certain degree, was just beginning, in 
the reign of James, to give way to a fondness 
for the seducements of the city. The king wise- 
ly and benevolently set himself against this altera- 
tion of manners. ** He was wont to be very 
earnest," says lord Bacon, << with the country 
gentlemen to go from London to their country 
seats ; and would sometimes tell them, ^' Gentle- 
men, at London you are like ships in a sea^ 
which show like nothing ; but in your country 
villagesy you are like ships in a river, which show 
like great things." 

The ordinary revenue in this reign did not 
amount to half a million, nor the king's expen- 
diture to more than thirty-six thousand pounds. 
All the extraordinary sums, which he raised jsy 
subsidies, loans, sale of lands, and of titles of 
baronetage, did not amount to two millions and 
two hundred thousand pounds. 

Corn at this time, and the other necessaries 
of life, were higher in proportion than the pre- 
sent average: wheat was thiny-six shillings a 
quarter, rye eighteen, and barley sixteen* The 
usual bread of the poor was made of barley* It 
appears also that fourpence a pound was the 
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u&ua! price for beef and mutton, and that the gene* 
ral turn of the age, was to convert arable land in* 
to pasture^ tyhich no laws could prevent* 

London at this time was entirely built of wood» 
and far from being elegant* The earl of Arun- 
del first introduced the general practice of builds* 
ing with bricks* 

The public had neither the danger, nor the ex- 
cuse of a standing army to fear. The militia^ 
amounting to one hundred and sixty thousand 
mttii was the sole defence of the kingdom* 

The navy of England was esteemed forniida* 
ble in Elizabeth's reign ; yet it received several 
sidditions from James. A ship of one thousand 
lt)ur hiitidred tons, and carrying sixty-four guns^ 
tHe largest that had ever come from an English 
do^k^ was launched in this reign* 

But what renders this sera more memorable) 
was the incipient organization of some parts of 
Ch^ ceDtinent of America* The island of Barbae 
does was also planted in this reign. 

Shakespeare, the immortal glory of his coun-» 
tfy, reflected a lustre on the times of James, aft 
did Johnson, Fairfax, Raleigh, and Bacon« The 
latter pointed out the road to true plilosophy, and 
inade considerable advances in it himself* » 



CHAP* XIV. 

Tfie Reign tf Charles L 

CHARLES mounted the throne in the ^ ^ 
flower of his age, and having es- jggd, 
poused Henrietta by proxy^ no sooner 
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vas their marriage celebrated in England, than 
he hastened to call a parliament, whom he ad- 
dressed in the language of simplicity and cordi- 
ality. 

The commons, however, though aware of the 
expenses of government, and though the war had 
been undertaken with their perfect concurrence, 
were very sparing in their grants ; and puritanical 
zeal was soon inflamed against the catholics; 
whose expectations were raised by the favour 
they expected to find with the queen. Conces- 
sions in favour of liberty, were tacked to the 
very moderate supplies they were induced to al- 
low ; and Charles, who had been educated m 
high notions of prerogative, and full of the ge- 
nerous feelings of youth, could ill brook any en- 
croachments on his power, or any want of atten* 
tion to his reasonable demands. 

He frankly explained the nature of the en* 
gagements into which he had entered, and the 
sums that would be necessary to discharge 
them, particularly in regard to the operations 
of the war : but the commons were still inex* 
orable ; and a new discovery tended still more 
to increase them i^inst Buckingham. When 
James courted the alliance of France, he had 
stipulated to lend Lewis eight ships, which were 
to be employed against tbe Genoese, the allies 
of Spain ; but when the vessels arrived at 
Dieppe^ a suspicion arose that they were intend- 
ed to^'serve against the Hugonots of Rochelle. 
On this, the sailors broke out into a furious mud* 
ny, and Pennington, the admiral, swore he would 
sooner be hanged in England, for disobedience, 
than fight against his brother protestants in 
f'rance. Accordingly) the squadron immedt- 
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btely returned to the Downs, when thef received 
new orders from Buckingham, lord admiral, to 
return to their former station, to which they 
were principally induced, by a report which he 
caused to l>e spread^ that the French king and 
his hugonot subjects had come to terms of ac- 
commodation. Finding themselves, however, 
deceived, they again returned to England, nor 
could the most magnificent offers prevail on 
them to engage in a cause, which they thought 
contrary to their religious duty. 

These transactions increased the outcry »- 
gainst popery in parliament. To this Charles 
gave a gracious and compliant answer; but 
when he found no further supplies were to be 
obtained, he used the pretence of the plague to 
dissolve the assembly. 

To supply the want of parliamentary aids, 
Charles was driven to the desperate and uncon- 
stitutional course of issuing privy seals, for bor- 
rowing money of his subjects. With the sura 
thus procured, he fitted out a fleet of eighty 
vessels, carrying ten thousand men, which sailed 
to Cadiz, under the command of sir Edwaixl 
Cecil, created lord Wimbleton. The bay was 
full of Spanish ships of great value ; but owing 
to some misconduct, and the plague breaking 
out in the English fleet; the expedition failed in 
every respect. 

Cliarles was again obliged to have ^ ^ 
recourse to a parliament, and, though he i^^^] 
had taken care that some of the popular 
leaders should be excluded from the represen* 
■tation, by being elected sherifls of their respec- 
tive counties, the ferment of opposition stUl 
«otitiftued. Supplies indeed were voted ^ but 
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the passmgof that votte into a law, was resetted 

till the end of the session, in order to extort 
what concessions they wished from the king's 
necessities. 

Charles was oUiged to submit to this, and to 
«dfi[e his resentment ; but Buckingham becoming 
every day more unpopular, and his enemy the 
earl of Bristol having joined the patriotic party, 
the commons determined to impeach him. 

Meanwhile,, the lord keeper, in the king's 
name, expressly commanded the house not to 
meddle with Buckingham, and two members 
who had been most forward in this bu^neas 
were committed to prison. The commons were 
instantly in a flame; and by being obliged to 
release the imprisoned members, the king lost 
much consequence, and drove the parliament 
on still more daring measures. They claimed 
the execution of the laws against catholics ^ and 
they were framing a remonsti*ance against the 
levying tonnage and poundage without their 
consent, when Charles, with intemperate ardour, 
ended the session by a dissolution; and they 
parted with mutual ill humour. 

The king had menaced the commons, that 
unless they furnished him with supplies, he 
should be obliged to have recourse to new coun- 
sels. These were now adopted ; a commission 
was openly granted to compound with the ca- 
tholics for dispensing with the penal laws against 
them ; a loan was inquired, both from the nobt* 
lity and the city; and the counties, as well as 
the capital, were compelled to equip a certain 
number of ships. This is the first appearance 
in Charles's reign of ship-money, a mode of tax- 
ation which afterwards produced such violent 
discontents* 



Though these irregular expedients would 
have giyen disgust in more tranquil times, 
Charles gradually pushed them on with incresis- 
ed rigour, and at last, under the name of a ge- 
tkeral loan, levied a sum equal to four subsidies* 
Several who infused, to pay this illegal demand^ 
were tlirown into prison. Of these, sir Thomas 
Darnel, sir John Corbet, sir Walter Earl, sir 
John Heveningham, and sir Edmund Hamp« 
den, had spirit enough, at their own hazard and 
expense, to defend the public liberties, and to 
ilemand releasementj not as a favour, but as a 
matter of right. 

The question was solemnly argued before the 
court of ^ng's hench ; but though the chief jus- 
tice Crew was changed and sir Nicholas Hyde 
substituted in his place, as being more pliant 
and obsequious to an arbitrary government, the 
judges went no farther than to refuse the bail 
which was offered, and to remand the gentle- 
men to prison. In fact, the nation was already 
exasperated to a very high degree, by a variety 
of real grievances; and except a few courtiers 
and ecclesiastics, all men were dissatisfied with 
the measures of administration, and predicted 
the final subversion of constitutional liberty. 

Amidst this universal discontent, however, 
it was, that Charles, though bafBed in every at- 
tempt against Austria, embroiled himself with 
France, to which rash action he was supposed to 
be driven by the rash and violent Buckingham. 

When Charles married by proxy the princess 
Henrietta, this minister and minion had been 
Bent to France, to grace the espousals. The 
beauty of his person, and the elegance of his 
manners, were suited to make ^n im;presston o« 
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femftle keartSf and it is said) his anibidofi led 
him to cornmence a correspondence Mrith the 
queen of Louis. The vigilance of Richelieu 
9oon discovered this; and when the duke was 
making preparations lor a new embassy to Parisy 
a message was sent to inform him tluit liis pne^ 
fence would not be agreeable* In a romantic 
fit of passion^ he swore, ^^ that he would see the 
queen in spite of "all the power of France ;'' and 
from that momenti he took every possible oppor* 
tunity of commencing hostilities with that king* 
dom* 

Inferior insults being overlooked or compro* 
misedy he was determined to break at once^ and 
to join Soubise and Rohan, who were at the 
head of the Hugonot faction, and who strongly 
solicited the assistance of Charles. Accordingly 
a fleet of an hundred sail, and an army of seven 
thousand men, were intrusted to the command 
of Buckingham ^ but^ the inhabitants of Rochelle 
refusing to admit allies, of whose arrival they 
had received no prevbus information, the duke 
made an injudicious attempt on the isle of Rh^ 
in which he lost a vast nuipber of men, and was 
finally obliged to return to England, with no 
other credit except the vulgar one of courage and 
personal bi:avery» 
A. r>. * ^*** event xif this ilUconcerted cnfer- 
1638. prise, assisted to mature the discontents 
of the En^sh ; and whatever they alrea- 
dy sM^red or predicted in future, they were in« 
cliniBd to ascribe whdlly to the evil counseb of 
Buckingham* 

In this national ferment, hofwevev, it was re- 
splved to call a parliament, from the necessity 
1^ obtaiftiw a stipply s but it was -soon fimnd 



that the new members were equalty independient 
^ith iheir predecessors, and that the resentment 
for past injuries, was neither weakened nor for- 
gotten. The court party did not pretend to 
justify the means which had been resorted to^ 
Hi order to procure moBey, except on the ground- 
«f necessity ; and a vote was passed without oppo- 
iil^oni against arbitrary imprisonments and foro- 
^ loans. In return for this concession, a supply 
of five subsidies was voted with apparent good 
'wiH ; and with ttus mark of the afiection^ of hfe 
porliaflEient) the king was so well pleased, thut 
the tear of gratitude started in his eye when he 
heard' of its liberality. 

But though voted, the supply was not imme- 
diately passed into a law ; and the commons 
wei* resolved to empk>y the interval, in provid- 
'!ng some barriers to their rights and liberties, so 
lately violated. They enumerated the vqrioiis 
encroachments that had beeh made on their con- 
-atitutiontd liberties, under the name of a << peti- 
tion of right," and against these, an eternal re<^ 
ffifiedy was to be provided. The terms in whicK 
•this petiUon was dmwn up, seem to have been 
.just and reasonable, but they infringed the pre- 
•f0gasive, In regard to which ChariiM was stich 
a stickler; and it was not without moch dilficiilty 
and many evasions, that the royal assent cosld 
. be obtained to this intended seeiaity against fikt«re 
invasions of liberty. 

in the meanwhile, one doctor Mainwaring, 
who was afterwards raised to the see 6f St. 
Asaph, having preached and published a sermon 
aubversive <tf all oivil libevty, the commons im- 
peached him &r this, and the peers sentenced 
lihn tp>bs impriftoaod during the pleasure of tlie 
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house) to be fined a thousand pounds, to be 8U9« 
pended for three years, and that his book should 
be called in and burnt* The king, however, 
speedily pardoned him, and by this action, show- 
ed the insincerity of his concessions* 

Indeed^ had Charles been perfectly sincere in 
sanctioning the petition of right, it was evident 
the commons would have been still dissatisfied* 
They continued to carry their scrutiny into every 
part of government ; and among other things 
not touched before, they attacked tonnage and 
poundage, the levying of which, without the 
consent of parliament^ they declared to be a 
palpable violation of the ancient rights of the 
people. 

Charles perceiving that there was no end to de- 
mands, and that one concession only furnished 
them with confidence to ask another, suddenly put 
an end to the session by a prorogation. 

Freed from the vexation of this assembly, the 
king began to look towards foreign wars* An 
armament had been prepared fi)r the relief of 
Hochelle, and Buckingham had repaired to Ports- 
mouth, to hasten the preparations. While thus 
employed, an enthusiast, named Thomas Fclton, 
who had once served under the duke, and had 
met with some disappointment in his hopes of 
. promotion, inflamed witli private i*esentment, and 
taught by the public voice, to consider Bucking- 
ham as the cause of all the national grievances, 
formed the desperate resolution of dispatching 
him* 

Accordingly as the duke, in a narrow passage, 
was engaged in conversation with colonel sir 
Thomas Fryar, he was on a sudden . struck in 
the breast with a knife; which he pulled out, 
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raying, ** the villain has killed me,** and with 
these words, breathed his last. 

No dne had seen the blow, nor the person 
who inflicted it ; but a hat being found near the 
door, with some iines from a remonstrance of 
the commons, in which Buckingham was de- 
dared an enemy 6f the kingdom, no doubt was 
entertained, bat that it belonged to the assassin. 
Presently a person was sefen walking very com . 
posedly without a hat, and some one crying out> 
" here is the fellow who killed the duke," every 
bbdy ran to ask, " which is he ?" on which Fd- 
ton sedately answered, ** I am he." The more 
furious were for dispatching him immediately, 
and he bared his breast to meet their swords ; but 
others, more deliberate, defendied and protected 
him, by which means he lived to suffer the pu- 
nishment of the IsKw. When Questioned at 
whose instigation he had committed the horrid 
deed, he replied, that no man living had credit 
to have disposed him to such an action, and be- 
lieving that he should perish in the attempt, he 
had explained his motives in hjs hat. 

Charles received the intelligence of his favour- 
ite's melancholy fate with an unmoved counter 
nance, but it was evident that he felt it severely. 
The expedition to relieve Rochelle was now feer 
bly conducted, and the inhabitants, reduced to 
the extremities of famine, were obliged to surren- 
der at discretion. 

In the next session, though for more than a 
century tonnage and poundage had been consi- 
dered as a royal right without the sanction of 
parliament, Charles, now freed from the violent 
counsels of Buckingham, declared that he had 
Ib^thertp teyied them out of necessity, and not by 
R2 
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any right he assumed. This conciliating ded^* 
ration gave a temporary satisfaction, but the 
commons were not to be pleased ; and as soon as 
they had carried one point, they immediately 
found another to contend for. They next, di- 
rected their attention to religion, and declared 
violently against the followers of Armioiue^ 
some of whom, by the indulgence of James and 
Charles, had attained the highest preferments 
in the hierarchy. Among these, Laud, Neile, 
Montague, and others, who were the chief sup- 
porters of episcopacy, were also supposed to be 
strongly inclined to the arminian faith. The 
puritans regarded these men with more than 
ordinary jealousy, as well on account of their 
political as their religious principles ; and Charles 
was no less attached to them, wisely considering 
that the hierarchy was the most solid basis of his 
•wn authority* 

While matters were in this state, the commons 
recurred to the duties of tonnage and poundage^ 
which could only be relinquished for some 
equivalent, which in fact was never offered; 
$md when the question was about to be put on 
this subject, sir John Finch, the speaker, rose 
and declared, << that he had it in command from 
the king to adjourn." The whole liouse was in 
an uproar; and the speaker was forcibly held in 
his chair by Hollis and Valentine, till a short 
remonstrance was framed, and passed by accla- 
mation. By this, papists and arminians were 
declared capital enemies to the commonwealth ; 
and those who levied, and even those who paid 
tonnage and poundage, were branded with the 
same epithet. The mace was now taken from 
the table by the king's order, and> a few days 
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after, the parliament was dissolved. Immedi- 
ately after, sir Miles Hobart, sir Peter Hajr- 
man, Selden, Coriton, Long, and Strode, were 
committed to prison on a charge of sedition, on 
account of the last tumult in the house, and laf 
several days in confinement. Elliot, Hollis, and 
Valentine, were condemned, for their seditious 
speeches and behaviour in parliament, to be im- 
prisoned during the king's pleasure, and to pay 
heavy fines. These gloried in their sufferings, 
and Elliot, happening to die before he was libera 
ated from prison, was regarded as a martyr to 
the' liberties of England. 

. Peace now became absolutely necessary to 
Charles, from the want of a regular supply, and 
both France and Spain entering into the same 
views, the terms were soon adjusted. Nothing 
was obtained in favour of the palatine, except a 
general promise from the Spanish court, to use 
its good offices for his restoration* Dur- ^ ^ 
ing the remainder of Charles's reign, he itjao.' 
seems to have paid little regard to foreign 
politics, except as far as he was engaged* by ho- 
nour and friendship, to support the cause of his 
sister and h(:r husband. 

After the death of Buckingham, the queen 
may be considered as the principal friend and 
favourite of Charles. By her sense, her spirit, 
as well as by her beauty, she justified the parti- 
ality of her husband : but being extremely attach- 
ed to her i^eligion, she unfortunately increased the 
jedlousy which had long prevailed against the 
catholics and the court. 

Charles had endeavoured to gain the popular 
leaders, by conferring offices upon them ; but 
such was the spirit of the times, that the mo* 
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ment they became courtiers, they lost all infiu^ 
enco with their party. This was particularly 
the case with sir Thomas Wentworth, whom the 
king had raised to the title of earl of Straffbrd, 
made him president of the council of York, and 
deputy of Ireland. In a word he was regarded 
as chief minister and counsellor, and by his 
eminent abilities and unshaken fidelity, he me- 
rited all the confidence which his master reposed 
in him ; but in proportion as he became honoured 
at couil, he was detested by the puritans. In 
^1 ecclesiastical affairs, Laud, bishop of Lon* 
don, had the greatest influence over the king. 
He was a man of principle, but wanted those 
agreeable manners, and that flexibility of cha^ 
racter, which are calculated to open a way 
through difficulties and oppositions. His \vhole 
•tudy was to exalt the dignity of the priesthood, 
und this he weakly thought was best effected by- 
a starch formality, and a tenacious adherence to 
the external ceremonies of religion. By these 
means, he became suspected of favouring pope- 
ry ; and pertain it is, that in Laud the most aiv 
bitrary measure of Charles always found, not only 
an apologist, but a supporter. 
. The king being now emancipated from thf 
control of parliaments, which, it was evident, 
be intended to reign without, had recourse to 
his usual unconstitutional expedients of raising 
money by virtue of his prerogative, in every pos- 
sible way, contrary not only to the rights of his 
people, but in many instances also, in direct 
opposition to their genersd feelings and prejudi- 
ces;^ The severities of the^ star-chamber and high 
jeommission court were revived, with all their 
force and malignity, and extended their jurr?- 
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Miction in every direction. Prynne a barrister, hav- 
ing written a book, entitled, Histro-Mastyx, in 
which he not only censured stage-plays, music, and 
dancing, but also hunting, public festivals, and 
ehristtnas keeping, he was indicted as a libeller 
in the star-chamber, because the king and queen 
frequented the former amusements^ and was 
there sentenced to lose both his ears, to stand in 
the pillory, to pay a fine of, five thousand pounds, 
and to be imprisoned during life. This man 
was a champion among the puritans, and it 
probably was with a narrow and illiberal policy, 
that he was thus condemned to such a -severe 
and ignominious punishment. 

About the same time, Charles made a a n 
journey to Scotland ; and on his return, 1533I 
Che see of Canterbury being vacant, Laud 
was raised to the primacy, and Juxon to the mitre 
of London. 

Ship-money was now levied by virtue ^ j^ 
«f the prerogative j and though the whole 1534* 
tax amounted to little more than two hun- 
dred tht^sand pounds, and was equally assessed 
and honesUy applied to the purposes of the navy, 
yet as it was wholly ftt*bltror3r, ihc dlscomencs 
it excited, and the irregular means by which it 
was enforced, produced the most important con* 
sequences. 

The good effects of a navy, however, soon 
became apparent. The Dutch being attacked in 
their fisheries, consented to pay thirty thousand 
pounds for a licence for one year ; and the £ng^ 
Itsh commerce was protected and restored by a 
squadron sent against Sallee, which destroyed 
that nest of pirates. But nothing could, in th^ 
eyes of the popular party, compensate &r tbs 
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kifringemeJit of Kberty ; and Charle* was equallf 
exposed to odium for what he did, and for wha€ 
he neglected to do. 

The puritanti suiTered another aff^ont^ In t^9 
persons of Berfton, a divine, and Bastwick, a 
physician, who for seditious and schismatic libels 
were condemned to the same punishment as 
Prynne. Finding the rigours of the star-cham- 
ber increased since the promotion of Laud, the 
leaders of that turbulent sect wished to sl^ip 
themselves off for America, as many of the^ 
adherents had done before; but the council 
dreading the consequences of a disaffected colo-. 
ny, a proclamation was issued to prevent the sail- 
ing of more, and thus sir Arthur Haselrig, John 
Hatnpden, John Pym, and Oliver Cromwen> wer^ 
obliged to disembark, after they were on the point 
/6f sailing. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the kidignitiW 
and injuries to which the puritans were exposed, 
and to enter into a detail of the various breaches 
whieh were systematically niade on the constitu- 
tion. Murmurs were general and' just, but few 
had the resolution to.def^nd, in their own pei^ns, 
what was tlie pumtc i%ht of all* Yet John 
Hampden, who had been detained' in England 
against hi* will, soon after) had the spirit to re- 
sist th(B levying of ship-money, though the sum 
In which he was rated did not exceed twenty 
shillings. The cause was argued, during 
twelve days, in the exchequer chamber, before 
all the judges of England ; and the attention of 
the whole nation- was as much attracted to thifc 
fikmous trial, as if the lives and liberties of evdry 
individual had depended on its issUe. The 
fveni could not be doubtftri ; yet four of ih% 
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jstt^s had the fii^nuiess and integrity to resist 
the arbitrary maxims of the bench, and Hamp<» 
den^ though he lost his cause, seemed to open 
the eyes of his countrymen to the Faeans by 
which tyranny was to be resisted. 

AfikirS) however, might probably have gone 
on for some years longer in England, had not 
Charles, hy attempting to introduce episcopacy 
into Scotland, roused the indignation of that peo- 
ple, who were warmly attached' to the principles 
of their church government, and thrown both 
kingdoms into a Same. 
' Against the combination of the Scots, . ^ 
who Were contending for what they con- 1633/ 
sidered as dearer to them than life, 
Charles had nothing to oppose but a proclaftia-* 
tion. This was instantly encountered by a protes- 
tation ; and insurrection, which had been ad«^ 
vancing by a slow and gradual progress, now 
blazed up at once* No disorder, however, at- 
tended it. Gn the contrary, a new order imme- 
diately took place. The whole power of that 
kingdom was placed by the public voice in four 
-tabica^ as they were called ; composed of almost 
eveiry individual of property in the kingdom, and 
one of the first acts of their government, was the 
pit>ductibnofthe covenant. 

This covenant con^sted, first of a renunciation 
of popery, signed by James in his youth, and 
was followed by a bond of union, by which the 
subscribers obliged themselves to resist religious 
innovations, and to defend each other against all 
opposition "wliatever. People of cvei^ mnk and 
CQnditi(»i hastened to sign this compact, and so 
general was the contagion^ that it seized the very 
ipinisterft of the crown* . , 
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Charles began to be alarmed, and would have 
retracted much, but it was with reluctance he 
saw the whole .fabric, which . had been so sedu- 
lously reared by his father and himself, in dan- 
ger of falling at once to the groimd. The cove- 
nanters, on their part, saw it would be necessary 
to maintain their religious tenets by force of 
arms ; and the Dutch and French, who sought 
occasion for revenge, on account of former mis- 
tmderstandings, secretly fomented.. the commo- 
tions in Scotland, and supplied the nieans of re- 
sistance. 

The malcontents, however, found their princi- 
pal resource in their own vigour and abilities* 
The earl of Argyle became the chief leader of the 
party ; and Leslie, a soldier of experience and 
meiit, was intrusted with the command of their 
forces. 

Charles's aversion to sanguinary measures 
was overcome by his love for the hierarchy. He 
ec^uipped a fleet, and levied a considerable army, 
which he joined himself at Bewick ; but finding 
that his troops possessed little zeal for the cause 
in which they were engaged, and that the Scots 
were fighting for their dearest rights, he sud- 
denly concluded a peace, by which it was stipu- 
lated that both sides should disarm, that the 
king's authority should be acknowledged, and 
that a general assembly and a parliament should 
immediately be assembled, in order to compose 
all existing differences. 

The assembly voted episcopacy to be unlaw- 
ful in the church pf Scotland ; Charles wa^ only 
willing to allow it to be contrary to the consti- 
tution of that church. They sligmatized the 
4:anons and liturgy as popish : he agreed sin\pl/ 



1^ ftbolh(h them. They denominated the high 
commission, tjrraany : he was content to set it 
astde« 

r Theparitament too, which sat after the as8em« 
bly, advancing pretensions which tended to dimi« 
msh the civil power of the monarch, and pro« 
o^eding to ratify the acts of. the assembly, wera 
by Charles's order prorogued. And thus the war 
was renewed, on account of claims which might 
have been foreseen, and thei^fore ought to have 
been primarily opposed, or after the pacification 
assented to. 

The covenanters, when they had dis- . j. 
bonded their troops, had cautiously warn- {q^q 
ed them to be ready at a moment's notice ; 
and the religious zeal with which they were in- 
spired, made them fly to their standard with the 
mpidity.of lightning ; but the king drew his for- 
ces together with difficulty, and soon found that 
he had- not the means of supporting them. A 
jpjffliament, therefore, after an intermission of 
eleven years, was of necessity called ; but it met 
under the most unfortunate events, when the af« 
fictions of the people of one country were wholly 
alienated, and two-thiids of the other in a similar 
«tate of estrangement. 

The leaders of the popular party perceiving, 
from the necessities of the crown, that the time 
was now come to humble the royal authority, 
instead of noticing the king's application for a 
supply, imniediately entered on the considera- 
tion of grievances. Charles, finding that ship- 
money«in particular gave great offence, after 
declaring that the sums which had been levied 
^m neces^ty, had been faithfully applied, went 
flo fiur as Co tender a total renunciation of 
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that obnoxious claim by any law which the com'< 
mons might think proper te frame. In retumi 
he only asked a supply of twelve subsidies, about 
six hundred thousand pounds ; and that payable 
in three years. 

. To the partisans of the court, who urged a 
prompt compliance with this reasonable demand^ 
Uie popular leaders replied, that it was^the aa^ 
f cient practice to give grievances the precedency 
of supply ; and that by bargaining for the re^ 
mission of an unconstitutional duty, they would 
only be ratifying the authority by wJiich it had 
been levied* 

Explanation only served to increase the ill hu- 
mour of the assembly, and it was urged, that a 
supply of twelve subsidies was a larger sum than 
could be found in all England. Such was the 
happy ignorance and inexperience of those time% 
in regaM to taxation ! 

Charles, clearly seeing that the same prinol* 
pies which had already given him so much un- 
easiness, still agitated the parliament ^ and beii^ 
informed that a vote was about to pass, which 
would blast his revenue of ship-money, without 
allowing any compensaiion in return,- came to 
the hasty resolution of dissolving the assemb^, 
a measure of which he- soon after heartily re- 
pented, and for which he was severely con- 
demned* 

The convocation, however, still continued to 
sit, which, besides granting a supply from the 
spirituality, and framing many new canons, pro- 
ceeded to frame an oath, which was to^Ci im- 
posed on the clergy, £U)d the graduates of : die 
universities, to support the established govern- 
ffnent ^ the church* This was deemed illegal^ 
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tecaase not sanctioned by i>ariiament ; but an 
oath, with an et cmtera in the nudst of it) exposed 
Ifae Gonvocadon to ridicule also; and it was with 
great difficulty that Laud could be saved from 
public violence* 

. The king, frustrated in his hopes of obtaining^ 
a legitimate supply 9 was obliged to have recourse 
again to his usuaJ expedients) and new means 
were devised of raising money 9 without the least 
regard to the legality of its demand* 
' With some difficulty Charles collected suffi* 
ctent means for putting an 4irmy of nineteen 
thousand foot, . and two thousand horse in mo- 
^on, under the earls of Northumberland and 
Straffi^rd) and lord Conway* The Scots army, 
which was* somewhat supenor, had already tal^ 
the fields and entered England) as was pretended^ 
.with no other view than to obtain access to the 
king's presence, and to lay their grievances at 
his feet. At Newbum upon Tyne, a detach* 
ment of the English, under Conway, seemed- to 
dispute the passage of that river* The Scots 
at first civilly entreated them not to stop them 
in their march to their gracious so^reign ; but 
this, appeal being disreganled, they attacked 
with gi^at resolution, and having killed sevenJ, 
such a panic seized die remainder, that they did 
not think themselves safe, till they had reached 
.Yorkshire* 

The Scots possessed themselves of Newcastle ; 
and, in order to prevent their advancing upon 
him, the king agreed to a treaty, and named six* 
teen English commissioners, who were all po- 
pular men, to meet eleven Scots commissioners, 
at Rippon. 

Meanwhile a petition had arrived from the 
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city of LondoAy fiequeating the kifig wottld'cidi 
a parliament; and Charke^ fin4ingv it impossible 
to stem the torrent) in dei^ir gare way toi(» 
and made a.naerit of .declaring tliat it was hia 
wish to meet the representative»of 'hiapeople^ 
The negociatbn with the Scots being protractedt 
it was pnpoBedt'iikewisei totnoisfer the treaty 
lioih Rippon. txh London^ admeasure whicbwai 
readily embraced by the commissioneraof tiiaC 
nation, because tbey Ibresaw, that they ^tould 
have more fiiendstand4he king mote enemies, in 
the ratttiopolis* 

^ jy The causes of disgust wbieh, for moite 
1640. ^^^ thirty years, had; been multiplying 
In England, were now arrived at kill 
maturity. The commoos immediately entered 
on business by impeaching Strafibrd, who bad 
incurred the resentment ofj the three- kingdoms^ 
by di0ef«nt services rendered to his master- Pym 
opened tkebusiness, and Falkland 4donef though 
the personal enemy of StrafirordrK:onjured'dit 
house not to- act with precipiUillon. ^The im^ 
peachment>hoWeTeiv was voted/ and Py4n wm 
chosen to >earry it up to the- house of^kHxls^ 
Strafford was^ just-ahoiit to take his • seat, wtien 
he was infoitned of this piosecu^on ; but <iv^ 
immediately • ordered into custody, and the bt^- 
haviouD of his }udgfes,.a8 well as of hisprosecu<- 
tors, argued very unfavourably for him, even at 
the' outset. . 

An impeachment for high treason was also 
preferred against Laud, who was committed to 
custody ; and the same charge was exhibited 
against lord keeper Finch, and secretary Win- 
debank ; but these ministers, conscious of their 
danger, escaped to the continent. 
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In short) the agents in every obnoacious niea^ 
sure were called upon to answer for their coffi- 
duct ; . even the judges who had giventheir vote 
against Hampden^ were- accused 'beibre the 
.peers, and obliged to find surety^ for their ap- 
>pearance* 

Thus, in a short time, the whole sovereign 
•power was transferred to the commons ; and this 
was the time, as is usual in all great revolutions, 
^r genhis and talents to display themselveSt 
Pym, Hampden, St. John, Hollis, and Vane, 
shone out with peculiar lustre, according to their 
various endowments; and even men of more 
;nfiodei%te talents, and of different principles, 
caught a degree of entluusiasm from the novelty 
of the situation in which they were placed. 

The harangues of the members, now first pub* 
lished, kept alive the discontents against the 
king's administration* The pulpits re-echoed 
ttke voice of the puritans in parliament ; and 
PryQi^, Bastwick, and Beriton, again turned 
loose on the public, increased the general fer* 
ment* 

For some tirae> Charles remained a passive 
spectator of these violent proceedings. In a 
speech to parliament, however, he observed, " you 
have taken the whole machine of government to 
pieces, a practice frequent witli skilful artists^ 
when they desire to clean the wheels from any 
rust wjiich may have grown upon them. The 
engine," continued he, " may again be restored 
to its former use and motions, provided it be put 
up entire, so as not a pin of it be wanting." But 
this was *not the object of parliament : like aU 
violent reformers, they pulled down without know* 
tog how to replace* 
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Be^des overawhig their opponents^; the com^ 
XDons. judged it requisite to cx>urt the interest ef 
the Scots. A subsistence of eight ktmdfed • ttsd 
fifty pounds a day was voted thetn, and. St* 
Antholine's church was allotted for their devo- 
tions, where their chaplains began to practise 
the presbytMan form of worship, to wl^chthe 
puritanicsl party in '.England was suffidentty inh- 
clined. 

This opened the way for attacking the clergy 
of the establishment ; a bill passed, prohibiting 
them from holding any civil office, and of course 
depriving the bishops of a seat among the peersr, 
which the upper Jiouse rejected ; but the puritans, 
far from being discouraged by this opposition^ 
iminediately brought in a bill for the total aboH'- 
tion of episcopacy, though they did not press it 
through the house, but suffered it to sleep till a 
more favourable oi)portunity. 

They proceeded next to order the demolition 
of all images, altars, and crucifixes^ and in their 
abhorrence against the latter, s^nje of the mdst 
zealous would scarcely suffer one piece of wood 
or slone. to be laid over another at right angles. 
All the decent ceremonies of religious worship, 
and the becoming vestments of its ministers, 
were considered as savouring of popery ; and 
the professors of that religion in* particular w«re 
treated with the utmost haishness and indignity, .. 
from which the queen mother, who had found 
it necessary to retire to England, and even the 
queen herself, were not exempt* 

Charles, convinced by experience of the ill 
effects of iiis former measures, now endeavoured 
to regain the confidence of his people by conces- 
sions. He passed a bill, by which the rig^t of 



l^ranllidg tOMtftge. «iid vpoondage was for ever 
vested in the commons : he i^reed to a law Ibr 
trknaial iMritsments^ clogged with such condi* 
Hens ^at the legitimate power of a king was re>- 
4iioed almost to a shadow. 

In order ta gmtify the public still more) an 
cntm cfaai^ <» ministerst as well as of mea^ 
aiiresy took .place ; and several of the most po-^ 
pular noblemen were admitted privjr counsellors. 
^t* John also, uras intended to be made solicitor 
general, HoUiS} secretary ^f state^ and Pym, 
chancellor of the ezchequery the earl of Essex^ 
governor^' and Haa^deni tutor to the Prinpe of 
Wales. 

The execution^ howeveri of these plans was 
retarded by the very persons whom he meant 
to honour. They were unwilling to undergo 
the reproach of having sacrificed the cause of the 
jiation to personal aggrandisement) and therefore 
the business- came to an end. 

At this time> it appears, Charles would have 
made any concessions to save the life of Strafford, 
or even to prevent his being brought to trial ; 
but nothing could avail. In carrying on this pro- 
secution, the three kingdoms seemed in a manner 
lonanlmcMis, and the solemnity of the preparations 
sufficiently indicated, that a deep tragedy was 
about to be performed* 

Twenty-eight articles were exhibited^ j^ 
ageunst this unfortunate nobleman ; but 154^^ 
though four months had been employed 
by the managers of the trial in preparing all 
the accusations, and Strafford's answers were 
extemporaneous, it appears from comparison, 
that he was not only guiltless of treason, but free 
from censure^ if we make allowance for those 
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human infirmities and eirors,: from whieh the 
best are not exempt 

The accusation and defence lasted eighteen 
days, during which StrafiTord conducted iSmself 
with a degree of firmness, moderation, and wis- 
dom, that extorted admiration from his most bitter 
enemies ; but the commons were determined to 
convict him, and therefore, on the most ineompe- 
tent evidence, or rather contrary to legal evidence, 
they brought him in guilty, with only fifty-nine 
dissenting voices. 

The assent of the king and the lords, howevevy 
was still necessary ; and it was doubtful, whether 
this difficulty could have been overcome, had not 
a new discovery thrown every thing into fiame 
and combu^ion. 

Goring, and some other officers, who had 
been disgusted with the domioeering influence 
of pariiament, had concerted a plan for attach- 
ing the military to the king's party, and the 
draught of this scheme being communicated to 
his majesty, was imprudently countersigned by 
himself, as a mark of approbation, and' returned* 
The project, however, was laid aside ; but Go- 
ring, with double treachery, betrayed the se- 
cret to the popular leaders. The alarm ^may 
easily be conceived which this intelligence con- 
veyed, and the most absurd rumours of new 
conspiracies were daily propagated, in conse- 
quence. 

The populace, by these means, were woiited 
up to a degree of frenzy, and flocking round 
Whitehall, where tlie king resided, accompanied 
their demsmds of justice ag^ainst Straffbnd with 
open menaces. Out of fifty-five peers, who 
avere present when the bill of attainder wai 
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Cftmedr«o< the. upper liouse^noieteenr^'incl^tiNr 
ceumgtptovdte agaiatt it $ but tbe que^i^-thcs 
miirratem) -and. a* fiiajoritf of th& patv^^ Mtb^ tteif^ 
Rfied^the^tumuks which were cSxcited^ «iviM4 
Charter to antiibfy the peO):^'b)^ giving^ his jttsant^ 
Jtt3Q€»alone4ifld the fevtitade, io tbe<eabitiet^ m 
couiwdr the* king iiotto acttxaktrtopyto lA^Kwm 
sdeaee* 

Stra&ffdtearingofthe kiiig^8*.iff«eoIata«nuMd 
anxiety, wrote to Ibs magterf^^nd mtti- a'^mag^ 
nanimttyaknostuBparalieled)' etoeeted* hkn-for 
tfae 8»ke' of ^hlic peace, to* pot an end- te'hitf 
Uiifortutmtdr'Jhoweter incioeent lifeir atidtot'quiei 
the t«iiiii)ttiea& pop«itace,>bf granting 'the: ile-' 
q«efi&ibr which tliey'wete fto tmpoftaiaate^ ^ '^ In 
this,'' 'added J^he, <^ my cons^t wiil^tiuxre ^quitr 
feu tQN6od,'thai^all:the.w«rtd««ii^e436iidei.<T4y 
a willing roan there is no injury^'* 

Aftet«*ll^ Charles uiMkrwent theitnostegeniz* 
ii^4)oniiets,4Mltat last signified hl&«sieti« to the^ 
l^t'hyt^GiMViitiksicm, ta&d atthe'same ttfne-isaiMS 
tietied-ii hill $«iU more' £»^1 to his interest, bf 
whieh'theipapl^nieiit'CotAk} neither be <ad)ourtte«l 
nor dissolved without theip><ywn consent* 

Seetetopy Cartetonbeing^ent tt>. inform JStfaf- 
Im-d' <6f die final result, the unhappy ctkti at first 
appes»»ed -sui^ised ; but • soen ecrflecting his- na-' 
tive courage, he prepared for the fatal eventj. 
which'^was^to take place withsn three ddys. This 
interval the king etnployed ip tryiag to obtain » 
mtig^en ^» his sentence^ or even a dday in its 
execution, but all in vain* 

Sti*alford,'in passing from his apartment to 
Tower-hill where the scaffold was erected j 
stopped under Laud's window, and* begged hia 
prayers* The aged pnniate> <iiiaQlve4 in tearsi 
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fmonmiiiced able8«n|;;on his de|>artiiiglriend» and 
then sunk back into the arms of his attendants. 
The conscious victim of popular fur^y howeveri 
superior to his fete, passed on with an air of dig- 
nit^i and an elated countenance ; ner could the 
unfeeling exultation of his misguided enemies^ 
nor the terrors of death, daunt the fortitude of 
his soul. His harangue on the scaffold was re* 
plete with courage and christian hope^ and at one 
blow he was launched into eternity* 
' Thus perished) in the forty-ninth year of his 
age» the most faithful of the adherents of Charles ; 
but so far was his death from producing that 
calm^ U> which it was intended to be a sacriflce^ 
that the commons renewed their claims, and 
e&torted an abolition of every court and author 
rity, which in any respect militated against their 
views* 

During this busy period, the princess Nary 
bad been espoused to William, prince of Orange^ 
with the approbation of parliament ; but neither 
aiteotion nor concession^couid allay the jealousy 
and ferment) which Charles's former unconstitu- 
tional acts had excited. 

. The king having resolved to visit Scotland,, a 
small committee pf both houses was nominated 
to attend him, aod after that, the parliament ad« 
journed* 

Charles, despoiled in England of a consider* 
able part of his .authority, arrived in Scotland 
only to abdicate the small share which remained 
to him in that kingdom* The Scottish parlia* 
ment, which formed but one house, were equally 
jealous for reform with their southern neigh*- 
bours ; and the king finding it useless to resist, 
|j;ave his sanction to all their decrees/ which, in a- 
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ipreat measuKj r^ueed him to a cypher in the 
constitution. . 

But while Charles was engaged in coaciliating 
the affections of the Scots^ by the most libei^ 
sacrifices of the legitimate power, intelligence 
was received of a rebellion in Ireland, accom- 
panied with circumatances of the utmost horror 
and devastation* 

During a peaqe of forty years, the^ inveterate 
quarrels between the native Irish' and English 
settlers, seemed in a great measure obliterated ; 
but after the death of Strafford, the commons of 
i)ngland, jealous ofa standing army in that king* 
4om, entirely attached to Charles, insisted on its 
beipg disbanded. 

. Among other compliances, this was one which 
his majesty was obliged to make, contrary to his 
better judgment ; for no sooner M^re the Irish 
freed from the dread of a military force, than 
their animosity to the English revived ; and a 
conspiracy was formed for their total expulsion 
from that island* 

A gentleman named Roger Moro, lord Ma<» 
guire, sir Phelim O'Neale, and some others, 
Hiere at the head of this design, and though the 
castle of Dublin was saved by the fidelity of 
O'ConnoUy? one of the conspirators, the insure 
rection became general, and an universal mas- 
sacre of the English commenced, in which 
neither age, condition, nor sex, was spared* The 
dearest ties were torn asunder, without pity and 
without romorse, and death was dealt by that 
hand^ from which protection was implored and 
expected* 

Simple death, however, ^as a mercy from the 
Irish barbarians. All the tortures which wanton 
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body and anguish of mind, which. malicious in« 
genuitjT could invent, were now put in practice ; 
ftnd«omeofthe leaders, shocked* at what they" 
sftWy strove, -but in vmn^ to stem the* tonrent of 
bratality. 

The saving* of "DuMiivaloiie^ preserved in Ire* 
land the remains of the English name« The 
gates of thdtcity, though timorously opened, je- 
teived the wretched supplicants, and presented to 
the view, a scene of human misery, beyond* what 
imagination could have formed. 

Diseases of unknown name and species, de* 
rived from their multiplied distresses^ -sdsed 
many and put a period to their lives-; others hav- 
ing now leisure to reflect on their severe loss of 
friends and forttuie, cursed that being which they 
had preserved. 

Amidst these accumulated difficuHies, Charles 
was obliged to have recourse to a parliament, but 
that assembly was scarcely met, before it mani« 
fested the same spirit of opposition to regal power 
as had actuated the preceding ones. 

An expression of the king's, by which he com- 
mitted to the commons the care of Ireland, was 
eagerly laid hold of, and interpreted in the most 
unlimited sense. By assuming the total ma- 
nagement of the war, they rendered Charies's 
power of no effect, and it was even roundly in- 
sinuated, that the pernicious councils by which 
he had been guided, had given rise to this popish 
rebellion. 

To render the attack on royalty more syste- 
matic, a general remonstrance was framed by the 
commons, of the state of the nation, comprising 
every real or supposed grievance, from the ac- 
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tcftsioQ of Charles ; and this was printed and pub- 
lished without seeking the concurrence of the 
house of peers* 

This violent measure extremely agitated the 
sober and reflecting ; and in order to parry the 
blow which was aimed against him, Charles put>- 
lished an answer to the remonstrance of the com- 
monSf in which he made the warmest protesta- 
tions of liis sincere attachment to the established 
religion, and expatiated with truth on the great 
concessions he had made in favour of civil li- 
berty. The ears of the people, however, were 
prejudiced against him» and the commons re- 
sumed their encroachments without apprehen- 
sion. 

In short, every measure pursued by them 
showed their determined resolution to subveit 
the whole fabric c^ civil and religious govern- 
ment* ' The majority of the peers indeed adhered 
to the kingf^nd saw in his humiliation their own 
ruin ; but some of them, led away by sinister 
motives or weak maxims of policy, went over to 
the party of the people, and thus paved the way 
for the overthrow of their order* 

Meantime, the pulpits rang with the dangers 
which menaced religion, and the populace^ 
crowding round the palace, threw out violent me- 
naces against the king himself* Several gen- 
tlemen now offered their services to their sove- 
reign, and between them and the rabble frequent 
skirmishes took place* By way of reproach, these 
gentlemen gave the mobility the title of Rotpid- 
headSf which their opponents retorted by calling 
tliem Cavaliers. Thus the nation, already suffi- 
ciently divided, was supplied with party names, 
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under which the &ctious might rendezvous and 
signalize their mutual hatred. 

WilliamS) archbishop of York, haying been 
abased by the populace, prevailed en his breth- 
ren to state, in an address to the king and the 
lords, that though they had an undoi&ed right 
to sit in parliament, they could no kmger attend 
%yith safety, and thei*efore protested against all 
laws which should be made in their absence* 
This ill-timed protestation furnished an oppor- 
tunity of joy and triumph to the commons*^ 
An impeachment of high tceason was immedi- 
ately sent up against the bishops, as endea^vour- 
ing to invalidate the authority of the legishfturet 
and, in consequenccy they were sequestered 
froift parliament, and committed to custody* 
^ 2> Soon alter, the king was betrayed 
164^1 ^"ta a very fatal act of indiscretion. 
AscriUng the increasing insolence of 
the commons to his too great facility, he was 
advised ta make an example of some of the most 
violent among them. Accordingly, he sent 
Herbert, his attorney-general, to enter an accu- 
sation of high treason agamst lord Kimboltony 
and five commoners, Hdlis, Haselrig, Hampden, 
Pym, and Strode, for having endeavoured to sub- 
vert the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and 
to alienate the affections of the people. These men 
were immediately demanded of the house, but 
hot being produced, Charles resolved next day 
to attend the house in person to see his ordei'S 
executed* * 

This design being divtilged by^ a court Jadf, 
the members had time to withdraw before th«^ 
king entered^ who, leaving his retinue at ths 
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door, advanced alone through the hall, and tl.^ 
speaker withdrawing, his majesty immediately 
took possession of the chair. 

The king made a speech full of severity, an4 
insisted on having the accused persons produced, 
whom, however, he declared it was his wish to 
proceed against in a fair and legal way. 

Charies, without accomplishing his object, 
retired, amidst the cries of " privilege ! privi* 
lege!" and the house instantly adjourned till 
next day. 

The same evening, the accused members 
sought refuge among the citizens, Who were all 
night under arms, as If they had expected the 
attack of an enemy. Charles, next morning, or- 
dered the mayor to summon a court of common ^ 
council, which he attended himself, and endea- 
voured to expl^n the grounds of his conduct, and 
to do away the unfavourable impressions which 
liad been conceived in re^rd to it ; but though 
|ic seemed to court popularity by every condescen- 
sion, he received no plaudits ; on the contraiy, 
the cry qf** privilege of parliament," resounded 
from all quarters. 

Soon after, the accused 'members made a tri- 
umphant entry into the house, to resi^me their 
seats and ftmctions, escorted by Skippon, whom 
•the pariiament had, by their own authority, ap- 
pointed; major-general of the city militia 5 while 
the populace, now protected by a military force, 
used the most inciting language, as they passed 
the palace in procession. 

Charles, apprehensive of personal danger, 
now removed to Hampton-Court, overwhelmed 
with shame, grief, and remorse. He was by 
this time, deeply sensible of his imprudence, and 
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would wilfifigly have waved all thoug^lits of a 
prosecution ; but the parliament would accept of 
so Batisfaction* 

Hitherto a majority of the lords had adhered 
to the king, but they now yielded to the torrent'; 
and, having passed the pressing bill, and the bill 
against bishops voting in parliament, Charles was 
forced to give a reluctant assent to them. To 
this he was principally induced by his affection 
for the queen, who, being threatened with an 
impeachment, wished to withdraw to Holland, 
during the calm which this new compliance was 
likely to produce* 

The parliament, however, so far from acqui- 
escing in what they had obtained, proceeded 
with hasty strides to monopolize all the legis- 
lative and executive power ; and the king seeing 
no end to their claims and pretensions, retired 
to York, attended by his two sons. Here he 
found a zeal and attachment to which he had 
been little accustomed of late ; and offers hourly 
arrived from the principal persons in the king- 
dom, to support his constitutional rights with 
their lives and fortunes. 

While both parties were thus preparing for 
action, the war of the pen, preceding that of the 
sword, daily sharpened the humours of the op* 
posite parties. Here Charles had a double ad- 
vantage. Falkland, who was now his secre- 
tary, with the purest virtue, possessed the richest 
gifts of nature ; and, besides, the king's cause 
was at this period unquestionably the best, had 
men of sense and candour alone been to decide 
the dispute. 

But keener weapons than manifestoes, remon- 
sti^anceS} and declamtions, were now about to 



be employed. Hull coot^ning a large maga* 
sine of armsi and it being suspected that sir John 
Hothani} the goveroor, was little affected to the 
cause'of the parliament, the king presented him* 
self before that place^ in hopes of quietly obtain- 
ing possession of it. The governor, however^ 
refused to receive the king and only twenty at- 
tendants. For this Charles proclaimed him a 
traitor, while parliament not only justified but ap- 
plauded his conduct. 

Both sid6s now levied troops with the utmost 
activity. The parliamentary army was given to 
the earl of Essex, and in London, no fewer thai^ 
four thousand men enlisted in it in one day. The 
^>lendour of nobility, however, with which the 
lung was surrounded, much eclipsed the appear- 
ance at Westminster, and as every peer brought 
some men with bim, the rudiments of an army 
began to be formed* 

After all^ the parliament, an^uous to throw the 
blame of a civil war on the unhappy Charles, sent 
him their demands in nineteen propositions ; but 
they were so extravagant, that the king, in re- 
ply, was compelled to observe, ^ Should I grant 
these demands, I may be waited on bareheaded ; 
the title of majesty may be continued to me ; but 
as to true and real power, I should remain but 
the outside, but the picture, but the sign of 
Si, king." 

War, on any terms, seemed to the king and 
Jius counsellors, preferable to such ignominious 
conditions as were wished to be imposed on him ^ 
and, therefore, advancing southward, at Notting- 
ham he erected the royal standard, the open sig- 
jnal of civil war. 

Wbm two names so sacred in the English 
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constitution as those of King and PARLtAftsNT 
were set in opposition, it is no wonder that the 
people, divided in their choice, were agitated 
with the most violent animosities and factioos* 
The nobility and more considerable gentrfr» 
dreading a total subversion of order, generally 
enlisted themselves on the king*s side ; while 
most of the corporations, as being republican in 
their principles of government, took part with the 
parliament. 

Never was a quarrel more unequal, than seem- 
ed at first that between the contending parties ; 
apparently, every advantage lay on the side of 
parliament, which had not only the most nume- 
rous adherents, but had also stopped all sup- 
plies, and converted the ordinary revenues to 
their own use. The torrent of general affection 
ran likewise to the parliament, and the epithets 
of wicked and malignant were freely bestowed 
on the king's friends, while their adversaries were 
denominated, the godly^ and well-ejected. 

The king, however, derived some advantage 
from the nature and qualities of his adherents. 
' More bravery and activity were hoped for from 
the generous spirit of the nobles, than from the 
base disposition of the multitude ; and in addition 
%o this, the superior abilities they possessed) gave 
them resources, which their op[)onents, in gene- 
ral, could not equal. 

The low condition in which Charles lay at 
Nottingham, with about three thousand infantry, 
and eight hundred cavalry, confirmed the con- 
tempt of the parliament. Their forces, station- 
ed at Northampton, consisted of at least six 
thousand men, in every respect better appoint- 
ed 5 but; as it was hoped, the royal party would 
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dissolve In its own weakness, the parliamentary 
general had no orders to advance. 

While affairs remained in this state, another 
attempt was made at accommodation ; but par- 
liament, having demanded as a preliminary, that 
the king should disband his troops, and give up 
delinquents to their justice, all prospects of peace 
were at an end. 

Meanwhile, Portsmouth surrendered to the 
parliamentary forces ; and the marquis of Hert- 
ford, who had been named the king's general in 
the western counties, and had drawn together a 
small army, being attacked by the earl of Bed- 
ford, was obliged to pass over into Wales, leaving 
a few of the royal partisans to march into Corn- 
wall, under sir Ralph Hopton^ sir John Berkeley, 
and some others. 

The earl of Essex, at last, advancing at the 
head of fifteen thousand men, the king withdrew 
to Shrewsbury, whe«:e he published a declaration 
of his resolution to maintain the established reli- 
gion, and to make the laws the measure of his fu- 
ture government. While he lay at Shrewsbury, 
he received the news of the first action of any con- 
sequence, which had yet taken place, and which 
was decided in his favour. 

On the appearance of civil commotions in 
England, the princes Rupert and Maurice, sons 
of the unfortunate palatine, and nephews of 
Charles, had offered him their services. The 
former, at that time, commanded a body of 
horse, which had been stationed at Worcester to 
watch the motions of Essex, who was advancing 
towards that city. A detached party under 
colonel Sandys was completely routed, and- their 
leader killed ; and Rupert, by this frrst esbay of 
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arms, acquired that character for promptitude and 
courage, which he afterwards so fully confirmed* 

The king, now mustering hts army, found it 
to consist of ten thousand men. The e^H of 
Lindsey was general, prince Rupert commanded 
the horse, and lord Senuird Stewart was at 
the head o$a troop of guards* whose estates and 
revenue, accoi-ding to Clarendon, were at least 
equal to those of all the members, who, at the 
cotmnencement of the war, voted in both 
houses. 

With this army, the king left Shrewsbury, 
determined to bring on an action as soon as pos- 
sible. Having reached Banbury, he rec^ved 
intelligence that Essex was encamped at Keintonj 
only a fe^ miles distant, and both parties ad- 
vancing, they met at Edge-hill, and fought 
with various success. The cavalry and the 
right wing of the parliament aimy were defeatedi 
but the day was relieved by sir William Balfour, 
who, commanding the reserve, fell upon the 
royalists, while dispersed in plundering, and 
thus balanced the loss which had been sustained* 
The earl of Lindsey was mortally wounded and 
taken prisoner, and sir Edmund Vemey, the 
king's standard bearer, was killed. Both armies 
gradually reeovered their ranks, but neither of 
them had courage to renew the conflict. The 
carl of Essex retired to Warwick, and Charles 
continued his march to Oxford, a city wholly at 
his devotion. 

As soon as the royal army was refreshed and 
recruited, the king advanced to Reading, which 
had t>een garriaoned by the parliament. The 
governor and his troops being seized with a 
|iauic» fledy on the approach of the royal troops, 
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and~ parliament) which expected to have gained 
a bloodless victory over the king, seeing he was 
so Well supported, voted an address for a treaty. 
The king named Windsor as the place of con- 
ference ; but as Essex had arrived at London, 
Charles too hastened his approach, and attacking 
two regiments, quartered at Br«itford, beat them 
from their post, and took five hundred prisoners. 
Loud complaints were raised against this attack, 
pending a negociation, and the city being alarm- 
cd, ordered its trained bands to join the earl of Es- 
sex, by which means, his army was rendered much 
superior to that of the king, who, in consequence, 
judged it prudent to retire to Reading, and from 
thence to Oxford- 

The conferences between the king and * jv 
parliament had not been accompanied with 1643, 
a cessation of hostilities, and it was soon 
found, that there was no probability of coming to 
an agreement. The earl of Essex laying siege to 
Reading, Fielding the governor consented to 
yield the town, on condition that he should bring 
off the garrison, and deliver up deserters. For 
this last article, so ignominious in itself, and so 
injurious to the king's interest. Fielding was tri- 
ed and condemned to lose his life, but the sen- 
tence was afterwards remitted. 
. In the north, the earl of Newcastle command- 
ed for the king, and lord Fairfax for the par- 
liament. The former united in a league for 
the king, the counties of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Durham, and af- 
terwards . engaged some other counties in the 
association. Finding that Fairfax was making 
some progress in Yorkshire, he took possession 
of York with four thousand men, and at Tad« 
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caster came lo an action with the ^emy» whom 
he dislodged, but hi$ victory was not decisive. 

It was about this period, that sir Wijliam 
Waller began to distinguish himself as a parlia- 
rnentary general. After taking Winchester an4 
Chichester, he defeated lord Herl)ert, who had laid 
siege to Gloucester, wi(h a considerable body pf 
Welsh troops* 

In the west, sir Bevil Gninville, sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, sir Nicholas Stanning, Arundel) and Trevanr 
nion, had, at their own charge, rai^e^pw army for 
the king, and successively defeated tlfe parliamen- 
tary leaders, Ruthven and lord Stamford* At 
Stratton, they signali^e^d their courage in the 
most illustrious manner ; and drew the attention 
of both king ^nd parliament, to the quarter in 
which they acted. 

The marquis of Hertfbrdi aud prince Mau- 
fj^ce, bftVWg joined |he Cornish army, Walter 
advanced with aconsidetttbic farce to ctieck their 
progress* At Landsdown, near Bath, a pitched 
)>attle was fought, but without any decisive 
event. The gallant Grenville, however, was 
lulled \n Ihe action, and Ikpton was daa^i^- 
9t2usiy wounded* 

The royalists now attempted to march east^ 
ward, and join the king's forces at Oxford^ but 
Waller hanging on their rear, a battle took 
place on . Roundway*down near Devises, ia 
which the parliamentary army was enUrely 
defeated* This important victory struck great 
dismay into the rebels, which was increased by 
|he loss of the celebi>ated' Hampden, in a skir- 
mish at Chalgrove, in Oxfordshire. All par- 
ties united in their lamentations for the fate of 
i^s distinguished inao; who had evinced as 



modk valoflr in the \^r, as Tie Bud formerly 
eloquence in the senate, ahd resolution at the 
bar. The Idng himself so highly valued him, 
that when he heard he was wounded, he in* 
tended t6 his^e sent his own surgeon to attend 
him ; but tHh generous or politic concern was 
utiavatlhig J for Mampden had been mortally 
irornvded* 

In thiis ftiTaif, prince Rupert had again sig- 
nalized himsehfy arid Essex, discouruged by the 
event, retired towards London, while the royal 
army moved west^waixi, and laid siege to Bris-' 
tol, which s(9on surrendered* This acquisition 
Was of the greatest importance, and such was 
th6 genrerat alkftn^ that had the royalists march- 
ed directly to London, instead of wasting 
their time in the siege of Gloucester, it is pro- 
bttbte Chades might have triumphed over all his 
ei^emiesk 

In the begiiiping of the summer, a combina* 
tion had been formed by Edmund Waller, the 
pofet, a member of the lower house, to oblige 
the perlhiitietit to accept of moderate conditions, 
and to' restore peace to the nation. For the ex* 
edition of this project, he trusted to his influ- 
ence in the city ; but the design having been 
betrayed to Pym, two of his associates were 
condemned and hanged, and Waller himself 
only escaped the same fate, by his interest with 
the puritanical preachei*s, whom he had the art t6 
cajole. 

As Gloucester still held out under Massey, 
the parliament governor, but was reduced to 
great distress, it was determined to make the 
greatest efforts to relieve it. Accordingly, Es^ 
steX| at the- head of fourteen thousand men. 
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making his appearance in the vicinitf , the ki&f^ 
\Fas obliged to withdraw, when the garrison had 
only one barrel of powder left, and were equallf 
destitute of provisions. 

Essex, however, had still his retreat to make 
in the face of an enemy much su^rior in ca* 
valry, and when he reached Newbury, he found 
the king posted in his front, and that an action 
was unavoidable. His horse were several times 
broken, but the infantry maintained themselves 
in firm array ; and night putting an end to the 
engagement, left the victory undecided. Essex 
continued his march to I^ndon, and the king 
following, was able to re- capture Reading; a 
small compensation for the loss of such a man 
as Lucius Gary, viscount Falkland, who had 
fallen in the battle of Newbury. In all the vir- 
tues that can adorn humanity, Falkland was 
eminent- On the morning of the day in which 
he met his fate, he had shown more than usual 
care in dressing himself, and g^ve for a reason^ 
that the enemy might not find his body in any 
slovenly indecent situation. " I am weary," 
subjoined he, " of the times, and foixisee much 
misery to my country ; but believe I shall be 
out of it ere night.'* He was only thirty-four 
years old when he fell. 

In the north, the popularity, and influence of 
the earl, now created marquis of Newcastle, had 
raised a considerable force for the king, but it 
twice met with a check from two men, on whom 
the event of the war finally depended, and who 
about this time, began to be distinguishe_d for 
their valour and military conduct. These were 
sir Thomas Fairfax, son to the lord of that 
name, and Oliver Cromwell. On the other 
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hand, the royalists totally defeated lord Fairfax 
at Atherton Moor; after which, Newcastle sat 
down with his army before Hull, whose former 
governor Hotham, because he had expi^ssed a 
wish to favour the king's interest, had some time 
beibre fallen a victim to the severity of parlia^ 
ment, together with his son* 

Newcastle, however, was obliged to raise the 
siege ; and about the same period, Manchester 
having joined Cromwell and young Fairfax^ 
obtained a considerable victory over the royalists 
at Homcastle. Thus fortune seemed to balance 
her favours ; but the king's party sUU remained 
much superior in the north, and had not his 
majesty unfortunately lost both time and credit 
at the siege of Gloucester, he might, in this cam- 
paign, have gone a great way towards finishing 
the war. 

As the event became more doubtful* both par* 
ties looked round for assistance. The parlia* 
ment easily prevailed on the Scots covenanters 
to espouse their cause, by joining in a solemn 
league and covenant, to promote their, mutual 
aims ; and the king having agreed to a cessation 
of hostilities in Ireland, where the English inte* 
rest had regained its ascendency, proeui*ed con- 
siderable bodies of troops from that kingdom. 
In order to preserve the appearance of a rv 
a parliament, the king had summoned 1544' 
to Oxford the members who adhered to 
his interest. A great majority of peers attended 
him ; but the commons were scarcely half so 
numerous, as those who sat at Westminsters 
The latter having voted an excise on beer, wine, 
and other commodities, the parliament at Ox- 
ford imitated the example, and conferred that 
' Vol. XX. U 
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revenue on the king. This was the first dme 
that an excise was introduced into England. 

The same winter the famous Pym died ; a 
man as much hated by the royalists as he was 
respected by the puritans. He certainly /Was 
disinterested ; and parliament, out of gratitudes 
dischai^ed the debts he had contracted* 

The troops from Ireland, under the command 
of lord Biron, after obtaining some advantages 
in Cheshire, were defeated at Nantwich, by sir 
Thomas Fairfax, who in the sequel having driven 
Newcastle into York, in conjunction with Leven^ 
the Scotch commander, blockaded him there. 

Prince Rupert had succeeded in relieving 
Newark, while, on the other hand, Hopetoun 
was defeated by Waller at Cherrington. Mean* 
while the parliament had made formidable pre* 
parations for commencing the campaign with 
vigour; and such apprehensions were enter- 
tained by the court at Oxford, that the queen 
thought it prudent to retire to Exeter, whence, in 
case of danger, she might easily escape to France. 

The earl of Manchester having taken Lincoln, 
had united his army to that of Leven and Fair* 
&x ; and York> though vigorously defended hj 
Newcastle, was reduced to the last extremitft 
when the besiegers received the unwelcome news, 
that prince Rupert, having joined Newcastle's 
horse, was rapidly advancing at the head of twea« 
ty thousand men. 

The Scottish and parliamentary leaders 
drew up on Marston Moor, to give battle to the 
royalists, and Newcastle strongly urged the 
prince to wait till this motley enemy should 
dissolve by their growing dissentions ; but Rupert^ 
consulting only his courage, led on his troops 
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to the charge. The action commenced with 
various success, and was obstinately contested ; 
but after the utmost efforts of courage by both 
parties, victory wholly turned on the side of the 
parliament. The prince's train of artillery was 
taken, and his whole army pushed off the field of 
battle. 

This affair, in which Cromwell gained high 
and deserved reputation, proved very fatal to the 
king's interest. Newcastle, disgusted at the lit* 
tie respect Rupert had paid to his suggestions, 
and wounded by the fatal event, resolved to 
leave the kingdom. He retired to the continent, 
where he lived till the Restoration, in great ne- 
cessity, and saw with indifference his opulent for- 
tune sequestei*ed by those who assumed the reins 
of government. 

Prince Rupert retired with the remains of his 
army into Lancashire, and York surrendered to 
Fairfax, while Newcastle was stormed by the 
Stots. 

Ruthven, now preated earl of Brentford, ma* 
naged the king's affairs in the south with more 
success. Two armies, one under Essex, and 
the other under Waller, having marched towards 
Oxford, the king leaving a numerous garris(»i in 
that city, dexterously eluded both armies, and 
marched towards Worcester. Waller received 
orders to follow him, while he himself pix)ceeded 
westward, in quest of prince Maurice. When 
only the Severn separated Waller from the royal 
camp, the king pushed on with rapidity towards 
Shrewsbuiy; but the parliamentary general 
trying to intercept him, retraced his former steps, 
and having reinforced his 'krmy, in his turn 
marched out in quest of Waller. At Cruprcdy 
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bridge, near Banbury, the two armies faced each 
other, with only the Cher well running between* 
Waller, attempting to pass tlie bridge, was re- 
pulsed with considerable loss, in consequence of 
which the remainder of his army began to melt 
away by desertion. 

The king perceiving this, marched westward 
in pursuit'of Essex, and having cooped him up in 
a narrow comer a$ Lestwithiel, reduced him to 
the last extremity. Essex, Roberts, and some of 
the principal officers, escaped in a boat to Ply- 
mouth* Balfour with his horse passed the king's 
posts in a thick mist, and the foot under Skippon 
were obliged to surrender. 

No sooner did the news of this reverse reach 
London, than the parliament, with equal policy 
and magnanimity, voted thanks to Essex, and 
hastily drawing together more troops under 
Manchester, Cromwell, and Waller, the two 
armies met a second time at Newbury. In the 
engagement which ensued, the king's troops 
were overpowered by numbe^, and night only 
saved them from' a total defeat^ and enabled thenpi 
to reach Oxford. The artillery and baggage, 
however, had been secured in Donington castle, 
and Charles returned to its relief before Manches- 
ter could make any impression upon it, who was 
in his turn obliged to retire. 

The discordant opinions which had arisen 
among the parliamentary leaders in the field, 
were now transferred to the senate. Cromwell 
was supported by, the independents, who now 
appeared a distinct body from the presbyterians. 
The chiefs of the former were Vane, Cromwell, 
Frennes, and Oliver St. John ; but as the ma- 
jority of the nation adhered to the presbyterians, 
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it was only by cunning and intrigue, that the in- 
dependents could hope to prevail) and In those 
qualities they were not deficient. 

A self-denying ordinance having pas- . j. 
sed, by which the members of both 1645J 
houses were excluded from all civil and 
military employments, Essex, Manchester, an4 
others, resigned their commands. 

Meanwhile, sir Thomas Fairfax being ap- 
pointed general, a man of courage and hu- 
manity but of little genius, he requested that 
he might be favoured with the advice and as- 
sistance of Cromwell for another campaign, and 
by this artifice, which was no doubt concerted 
between them, the latter was saved from being 
discarded with the rest of his former associates* 
The ascendency of Cromwell over Fairfax soon 
became apparent, and the strokes of hi» cha- 
racter daily developed themselves. His exten- 
sive capacity enabled him to form the most en* 
larged projects, and his enterprising genius was 
not daunted by the boldest and most dangerous. 
By the most profound dissimulation, the most 
oblique and rehned artifice^ apd the semblance 
of the greatest moderation and simplicity r hp 
concealed an ambitious and imperious mind/ 
which ultimately led him to the summit of powers 

Negociations had once more been resumed for 
peace, and commissioners on both sides met at 
Uxbridge; but in the important ai tides of re-, 
ligion, the militia, and Ireland, it was soon found 
impossible to come to any amicable adjustment. 
The king would not consent to abolish episcbr 
aacy, and the Darliamifent expected that thft 
U 2 
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whole power connected with the two other pomtt 
should be left in their hands. 

Before this treaty had been set on foot, arch- 
bishop Laud, a prelate highly favoured liy the 
king, after undergoing a long imprisonment, 
was brought to his trial for high treason, in en- 
deavouring to subvert the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom. During this trial, which lasted a 
long time, though the fate of the accused had 
already been pre-judged. Laud behaved with 
uncommon spirit and vigour of mind. ^ No 
one," said he, " can be more willing to send me 
out of life than I am to go." On the scaffold he 
showed the same fortitude and composure. 
One stroke removed him from this world to a 
better. 

While the king's affairs appeared to be de- 
clining in England, some events took place which 
promised a more favourable issue in Scotland. 
The young earl of Montrose being introduced 
to his majesty, was so won by his civilities and 
caresses, that, from a determined enemy, he be- 
came one of his most zealous friends, and endea- 
voured to draw over others to the same way of 
thinking. 

Montrose, not discouraged^ by the defeat at 
Marston Moor, having obtained a supply of ele- 
ven hundred men, under the earl of Antrim, 
immediately declared himself, and entered on 
the career which has rendered his name immor- 
tal. Several hundreds of his countrymen soon 
fiocked to his standard j rjid with this litde army 
he attacked lord Elcho, who lay at Perth, with 
much superior numbers. Ilavwg received the 
fire of the enemy, which was chiefly answered 
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by a v(^ley of stones, for want of other wea- 
pons, he rushed among them, sword in hand, 
and throwing them into confusion, obtained a 
complete victory, with the slaughter of 2000 co- 
venanters. 

Though the majority of the kingdom was at- 
tached to the covenant, the enterprises of Mon- 
trose were crowned with the most brilliant suc- 
cess. The celerity of his marches eluded the vi- 
^lance of his enemies ; and where they least ex- 
pected, the rage of war was let loo^e upon them* 
At Aberdeen he defeated lord Burley $ the army 
of Seaforth dispelled at the terror of bis name ; 
and over Urrey, who attacked him with double 
the number of covenanters to hi« own troops, he 
gained a complete victoiy at Alderne. Baillie, a 
general who had been sent to revenge^Urrey's 
discomfiture, met with ^ similar fate at Alford ; 
and Montrose, who hud been successful in so ma- 
ny battles, now prepared to march into the south- 
em provinces, in order to dissipate the parliament, 
which the covenanters had summoned to meet at 
St* Johnstone's. 

White the Hame of war was thus rekindled in 
the north, it blazed out with no less fuiy in the 
south. The pariiamentar}' army had been mo- 
delled by Fitirfax, or rather by Cromwell. Re- 
gimental chaplains were in a manner set aside ; 
and the officers assuming the spiritual duty, oc- 
cupied whatever leisure they could gain from 
military toils, in sermons, exhortations, and pray- 
ers. The private soldiers, seized with the same 
i^aticism, mutually stimulated each other to far- 
tfaci^ advances m grace ; and psalms and hymns 
were mixed with the sound of martial music as 
they advanced to battle. 
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Meanwhile Charles, with 15,000 men, settiAg 
out from Oxford, had relieved Chester, and in 
his return stormedf Leicester; but scarcely had 
he achieved this, before he was informed, that 
Fairfax and Cromwell were advancing to give 
him battle. It was agreed in a council of war, to 
avoid an action till some expected supplies should 
arrive; but the impetuosity of prince Ruperti 
and the impatience of the young nobi]ity« pushed 
him on to hazard all in a general engagement* 

At Naseby was fought, with nearly equal 
forces, this decisive and well-disputed action, be- 
tweea the king and the parliament. His majes* 
ty led on his main body, and displayed in this ac« 
tion all the conduct of a prudent general, and 
all the valour of a stout soldier. Fairfax and 
Skippon«encountered him, and well supported 
the celebrity thfy had previously acquired* 
Cromwell too behaved with his usual prudence 
and gallantry, and very materially contributed to. 
tuni the fortune of the day. The royal iniantry 
was entirely discomfited ; and^ though the king 
cried aloud to the cavalry, " One charge mprei 
and we recover the day V they could not be pre- 
vailed on to renew the combat and the king was 
obliged to quit the field. The slain on the side 
of the parliament, however, exceeded those of the 
king ; but Fairfax had made 500 officers priso- 
ners, and 4000 private men, and taken all the 
king's artillery and ammunition. 

Among the spoils was found the king's cabir 
net, with copies of his letters to the queen, which 
were published by the parliament. In point of 
delicacy and tenderness, they give us an exalted, 
idea both of Charles's morals and genius. 

Afler the battle of Naseby^th^ Ung ^t)f$(i 
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into Wales, with the body of horse which re- 
mained entire ; and Fairfax marching into the 
west, relieved TauntoDy took Bridgwater and 
Bath, and then laid siege to Bristol. Into this 
important city prince Rupert had thrown him- 
self; and fit>m the strength of the garrison, and 
the reputation of the governor, an obstinate re- 
sistance was expected. Matters, however, turn- 
ed out quite the reverse. No sooner had the par- 
liamentary army entei^ed the lines by storm, than 
the prince capitulated, which so provoked his 
uncle, that he instatHly recalled all his nephew's 
commissions, and sent him a pass to go beyond 
sea. In fact, though this prince seems to have 
possessed an impetuous courage, he wanted cool 
prudence ; and his precipitancy on more occa- 
sions than one, hastened the ruin of the king's 
affairs. I 

On the side of the royalists, every thing j^ ^ 
now fell into decline. Charles himself 1545* 
escaping to Oxford, shut himself up there 
with the broken remains of his army. The prince 
of Wales retired to France, where he joined his 
mother; the west submitted to the arms of Fair* 
fax and Cromwell ; ^nd the defeat of Montrose 
at Philip-haugh, after a series of splendid ac- 
tons, seemed to seal the final destiny of the 
king's party. 

The presbyterians and independents, whom 
mutual danger had united, now began to quar- 
rel with each other ; while the king, who hoped 
to reap some advantages from these dissentionS) 
was at a loss which it Would be most for his in- 
terest to side with. He had, however, but a 
short time for decision. Fairfax, with a victo- 
rious army^ was approaching to lay siege to Ox- 
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ford, which must infallibly surrender* In this 
desperate extremity Charles adopted an expedi- 
ent, which had been suggested by Montreville, 
the French ambassador, of seeking protection 
from the Scottish army which at that time lay 
before Newark. 

Accompanied only by Dr. Hudson and Mr. 
Ashbumham, the king privately set out from 
Oxford, in the guise of a servant, and passing 
through numerous cross roads, safely^ reached 
the Scottish camp. 

The generals and commissioners of that na- 
tion affected great surprise on the appearance of 
the king, and parliament hearing of his escape 
from Oxford, threatened instant death to whomso- 
ever should harbour or conceal him. The Scots, 
therefore, were obliged to justify themselves, by 
declaring, that they had entered into no private 
understanding with his majesty ; and to the eter- 
nal disgrace of the agents in this shameful 
business, after keeping him some time a priso- 
ner, they agreed to surrender him to the parlia- 
ment for 400,690 pounds, half of which was to be 
paid instantly. 

The infamy of this bargain had such an effect 
on the Scottish parliament, that they once voted 
the king should be protectedi and his liberty in- 
sisted on : but these generous emotions were 
stifled by the cries of the covenanters, whom 
Charles, out of his love to episcopacy, could ne- 
ver be prevailed on to favour. 

Charles received the final resolution of the 
Scots to surrender him, while he was playing at 
chess ; and so little was he affected by the news, 
that he finished his game without the least ap- 
pearance of discomposure. Being conveyed, by 
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commissioners sent for that purpose, to Holden* 
by castle, in Northumberland, his ancient servants 
were dismissed, and all communication with his 
friends or family was prohibited. 

About this time died the earl of Essex, who» 
it seemsy had wished to conciliate a peace, and 
from bis influence with the presbyterians, he 
was, perhaps, the only man who could have 
stood any chance of effecting this. His deaths 
therefore, was truly unfortunate for Charles's 
interest* 

The dominion of the parliament, however, 
was of short duration. The presbyterians were 
most numerous among the commons, but the in- 
dependents predominated in the army* The 
former proposed to embark a strong detachment 
for Ireland, and also to disband a considerable 
part of the forces ; but the army was far from 
being inclined to serve in Ireland, and their pay 
beipg considerably in arrears, they took this op- 
pprtunity of urging that it should be paid. 

The parliament, alarmed at the evident symp- 
toms of disaffection in the military, endeavoured 
to check it in its birth, and therefore summoned 
some officers to answer for their conduct ; but 
this had quite a contrary effect to what was in- 
tended* Parliament then resolved to send Skip- 
pon, Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to in- 
quire into the cause of the discontents in the 
Army, which the three last eagerly embraced 
the opportunity of fomenting, under the specious 
mask of appeasing them. 

In opposition to the parliament at Westmin- 
ster, a military parliament was formed ; together 
with a council of the principal officers, on the 
model of the house of peersi representatives of 



the army were composed by the election of tiwo 

private men as inferior officers) under the title of 
agitators, from each troop or company. 

This court^ vpted the conduct of parliament 
unsatisfactory, and foreseeing that civil anarchy^ 
from the very nature of things, mu$t.at last ter*- 
minate in military despotism, they took care to 
strike a blow which at once decided the vic^oiy in 
their favour. 

A party of 50Q horse, under the. command of 
comet Joyce, who had once been a taylor, bul^ 
was now an active agitator, appearing at Hoi-, 
denby, Joyce rushing into the king*s pres^ce, 
armed with pistols, told him he must go^ ^^- 
with him. " Whither?" said his majesty. "_3F«L 
the army," replied Joyce. ^' By what au^ority ?•' 
asked the king. Joyce pointing to the soldicji^ 
who were tall, handsome, and well accoytceid^ 
. Charles smiling said, " Your warrant ia writ it 
fair characters, legible without spelling." . , 

Resistance of course was vain, and Charlef 
stepping into his coach, was safely conducted to., 
the army, which was hastening to its rendezvous 
at Triplo-heath, near Cambridge* 

Fairfax was ignorant of this manoeuvre, ^nd it 
was not till the arrival of Cromwell, who had- 
been to wait on parliament with his usual hypor 
crisy, that the intrigue was developed. On his 
appearance in the camp, he was received with 
loud acclamations, and was instantly invested 
with the supreme command. 

Sensible that the parliament, though in gr^at 
dismay at present, had many resources, he ad*, 
vanced upon them with his army,, and in a few 
days reached St. Alban's. All was in confusion 
at Westminster, and the army, hoping by terror 
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io effect all their pui^poses, halted at St. Alban% 
ftfid entered into negociation with their masters* 

The army, in their usurpations on the parlia* 
ment, copied exactly the model which the par- 
ItameUt had set them, in their recent usurpations 
on the crown. Every day they rose in their de* 
roands, and one concession only paved the way 
^another -still more exorbitant* At last,. seeing 
no danger of resistance, in order to save appear- 
ances, they removed to a greater distance from 
London, and fixed their head-quarters at Readr 
ing. 

Charles, who was constantly canned wkh 
tlieill) found his situation much more comfort^ 
Mt than at Holdenby* His friends and chit< 
drefi were allowed access to him, and both Crom- 
wdl and the parliament paid court to him ; and 
so C(Mi6dent did he appear that all parties woirid 
find it for their interest to have recourse to his 
lawful authority, that on several occasions he 
observed, " You cannot be without me, you 
esiinot settle the nation but by my assistance." 

Charles, however, though he wished to hold 
the balance between the opposite factions, placed 
his chief reliance on the army at this period ; and 
to bring it over to his interest, he made the most 
splendid offers to Cromwell and Ireton. The 
former seemed to listen to his proposals, but 
probably he had already conceived views of 
higher ambition than to be the first of subjects. 

Cromwell systematically pursued his plan of 
humbling the parliament, and of being left in 
England without a competitor. A pietition be- 
ing presented by the apprentices and seditious 
multitude, against some decrees of parUament, 
and the house being obliged to retract its votes, 
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the arm^r^ under pretence of <i«8toriiig boA 
houses to liberty t advanoed ta Howialow, whef* 
Manchester and Lenthal, the two shakers, bar- 
ing secretly retir^) 1^ collusion) preaetnted 
tfaemselves with all the(en«%ns of -their digni^, 
Imd complained of the violence that had been 
put upon them. 

The two ipeafeerB weve gl«dly reteived, md 
being; conducted to Westminster by a militarf 
Ibrce, every act which had passed in their ab* 
^cnce was annulled ; and the party which espoiiA^ 
ed the interests of the antiy became complelelf 
triumphant* 

The genends having now established their de«- 
mirtion over the city and parliament) ventnred 
4o bring the king to Hampton-Court ; bat, find- 
ing bis prospects daily became worse, from the 
insolence of the agitators, whidh rose in prOpor-^ 
tion to their success, and despairing of blunging 
Oomwell over to his views, he adopted the sod- 
den and impolitic resolution^ of withdrawing, aX:'- 
tended only by sir John Berkelf , Aal^umhttm, 
•and Legge. Next day he reached Tichiidd ; 
but, sensible that he could not long remain coti- 
tealed there, he imprudently comniitted himself 
into the hands of Hammond, governor of the 
Isle of Wight, a mere creature of Cronfw^lTs, 
by whom he was carried to Carbbrodee oascle, 
and confined a prisoner, though treated with the 
externals of duty and respect. 

Cromwell, now free from aU anxiety in re- - 
gard to the custody of the king's person, and 
awed by no authority, applied 'himself seriously 
> to quell the disorders of the army, whioh himself 
had so diligently raised. He issued orders for 
4i«contintiing the meetings of the agitators $ but 
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these leveiierBj as tfafsgrwere caUed, making .a 
show- of resistance} CromivreU) in a moment of 
a review, seized the ringleaders before their 
cottpanions) caused one mutineer to be shot in? 
stanUy, and struck such ternor into the rest, that 
tbtj quietlf returned to discipline and obedience^ 

Cromwell, who paid . great dofecence to the 
Aounasls. of Ireloa, a man wha bad grafted the 
si^ier on the lawyer, and the statesman on the 
aunt, hy his suggestion called a council of offi- 
cers at Windsor* where they first opened the dai^ 
iiigdiesign of bringiog their sovereign to condign 
punishment for mal-adminibtration« But the 
time for carrying this into execution^ was not yet 
avrivedt though it was hastened hsy the intemper- 
anee of parHaaient^ whoae mcHiona Gsomwell 
directed* 

That assemblf, in their transactions with 
Charles, no hmger paid any regard to reason ov 
e^ftitfl^ They transmitted hiia four proposalpi 
to which he was to give his positive assent before 
Ihey wouki deign to treat. The first was, that 
he shocdd invest pariiament w4th the military 
iwwer for tw<enty years; the aecQnd,'that lie 
should recat all .his proelamations and declara^ 
tions ag«KMt the parUamrat, and acknowledge 
that th<^ bad taken up arms in their just and ne* 
cesaary defence ; the third, that he should annul 
aii the acta» and void all the patents of peerage 
which had passed the great sesl cuace the com- 
meHceiiient of the civil wars ; and the fourth was, 
that hC'^ioiikl give the two houses liberty to ad« 
joum as they thought proper. 
- CharieSj though a prisoner, regarded these 
demands as exorbitant, especially as there was 
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. J. no security that these concessions should 
1648. ^^^^ ^o ^'^y ^"^^ settlement. The repub- 
licans took fire at this remark ; and Crom- 
well, after expatiating on the valour and godli- 
ness of the army, added, " Teach them not, by 
your neglecting your own safety and that of the 
kingdom, to imagine themselves betrayed, and 
their interests abandoned to the rage and malice 
of an irreconcilcable enemy, whom, for your 
sake, they have dared to provoke. Beware (and 
at these words he laid his hand on his sword)y 
beware lest despair cause them to seek safety by 
some other means than by adhering to you, who 
know not how to consult your own safety." 

Ninety.one members, however, had still the 
virtue and the courage to oppose this military 
threat; but the majority decided, that no more 
addresses were to be made to the king, and that 
it should be high-treason for any person to cor« 
respond with him without a licence from parlia- 
ment. 

By this vote the king was actually dethroned ; 
but the parliament and the army enjoyed not in 
tranquillity that power which, with so much in- 
justice and violence, they had obtained. . 

The Scots, alarmed at the subjection of par- 
liament to the army, and the confinement of the 
king, had resolved to arm 40,000 men in support 
of their native prince, and secretly entered into 
correspondence with the English royalists, who 
excited insurrections in sever^ parts of the lung- 
dom. At the same time, seventeen ships lying 
at the mouth of the river, declared for the king,, 
and setting their admiral ashort, sailed to Hol- 
land, where the prince of Wales took the conv 
mand of them. 
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Cromwell and hU military council howevcri 
prepared themselves with vigour and conduct 
for defence ; and, during this interval, patiia- 
mdnt having regained some share of liberty, re- 
pealed the vote for non-addressing, and five 
peers and ten commoners were sent to Newport 
in the Isle of Wight, as commissioners (o treat 
with Charles. 

, From the time that the king bad been a pri- 
soner he had totally neglected his person ; his 
beard was suffered lo grow long, and his hair, 
either from the decline of years, or the load of 
ftorrow with which Ke was oppressed^ was turned 
qv^lte gpey- But the vigour of his mind was still 
unbroken ; and alone and unsupported for two 
months, he maintained an argument against iif* 
te^n men of the greatest parts and capacity in 
both houses, without suffering any advantage to 
be taken of him. He olTereo to recal all hi^ 
proclamations, and to acknowledge that parlia-^ 
n^ent had taken arms in their own defence ; he 
Agreed that assembly should xetain for twenty- 
years the power over the milUia and the army, 
and of levyinfj what money they pleased, with 
the liberty to fill all the great pflices of state ; 
Jbut two demands he positively resisted. He 
vfowld neither give up his friends to punishment, 
nor agree to abolish episcopacy, though he waj 
tWitling to temper it. 

Meanwhile, Hamilton halving entered England 
with a numerous, but undisciplined army, Crora* 
Well did not hesitate to attack him with fur in- 
ferior forces ; and having put his troops to the 
route, and fpi'ced him tq surrender, .followed up 
his advantage, and in* his turn entered Scotland, 
srhere he exercised the moat tyrannical power, 
X2 
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and) in conjnnctioiiwkfahis^paniidns, placed i^ 
authority in the hands of the luosx: yideht aiftt2> 
ro^Falitts* 

Colchester, which had held out for the king 
to the last extremitf, under sir Chaties Lucas 
and sir George L4sle, being obliged to surrenidets 
Fairfax, instigated by the savage Ireton, oidered 
those officers to be shot. Lucas himself gave 
orders to fine, with the same calmness as if he 
had comtnanded a platoon of his own soldi«f«^ 
when Lisle, kissng the dead body, cheer6^ 
presented himself to a like fate. Thinking the 
airfdiers destined ^ his execution stood at ISde 
great a-^distance, he invited them to comc^ nearec^ 
on which one of them replied, " PH warmntyon, 
«ir, well hit you. ' ^ Friends," said he, smilin|«, 
*^ I tame been nearer when you have missed me«^ 
When Charles heard of the &te of those unhappy 
gentlemen, he dissolved into a flood of tears^a 
tribute which none of his own unparatteled nttv^ 
fortunes bad ever extorted from him. 

The council of general oSRctrs having now 
nothing to fear, demanded the dissolution of the 
present parliament, and a more equal represtiif 
tation- in future. At the same time they ad- 
vanced the troops to Windsor, and ordered the 
king to be removed to Hurst Castle, m Hamp- 
shire. 

Parliament, however, had the courage to set 
aside the remonstrance of the enemy, and to issue 
orders to forbid its nearer approach to London. 
But the generals were not to be intimrdated by% 
vote or a decree. They advanced their treof^ 
to the metropolis, and surrounded the pariiameat 
with t;heir hostile preparations. 

In tftis dilemma, the parliament had ^he reso- 
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tmiimM attemfit .to close tfaetr treaty wkh the 
btug; asdf after a violent debate of three dajrs* 
it was carried by a majority of one hundred and 
twenty-nine^ against eighty^three, in. the house 
of cosnmonsy that the king's concessions were a 
£MiiKktion for the houses to proceed upon, on 
the settlement of the kingdonu 
.. Next day « however, when the commons were 
ajbout to meeti colonel Pride, fermeriy a dray*- 
^inan^ having surrounded the house with two 
f«s^aie«ts, for^-one members of the presby- 
4enan party were seized^ and above one hundred 
j«iid sixty more were exduded. In short, none 
^. th& most determined of the independisita 
^iifeye allowed to enter, and th^e didiiot exceed 
,the iMimber of £%* or sixty. This invasion of 
the parliament, commonly passed undisr the 
Mune of cohnfil JPride'e purge* The indepen- 
dents instantly reversed the former vote, which 
jatght- yet! have saved the king and constkutioa, 
and deckred the con€essi<Mi8 of Charles unsatis- 
£wlory : . they renewed tlieir vote of non-ad« 
dresses.;, atid committed some of the leading 
pcesbyterisQ members, to prison. 
.1 These vident measures filled the whole na- 
tion « with terror and astqnidhment ; and. many 
began, to withdraw themselves beyond sea, from 
the storm which they perceived was ready to 
fewral. .- 

'-. A scheme waa now taken into consideration, 
by.the^enerals, called," the agreement of the 
people,'' vfhidtk laid the basis of a republic ; and 
4^. .they might confirm all their former ini* 
j^Bity and fanatical extravagance, they urged 
on the remaining shadow of a parliament, to 
hrang in a specific charge. against their sove- 
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reign* A vote was accordingly ps^ssed, de^ 
daring it treaacm in a king to levy war agains' 
his paiiiament, and appointing a high court ot^ 
justice to try Charles, for this ne,w inTcnted trca-. 
•on* 

Th^ house of peers, which had in a mami«\ 
been deseited, was called upon in the usual way 
for their sanction to this vote ; but of sixteen 
members who were present^ not one would agree, 
to such an infamous plan: and, therefor^ 
having instantly rejected the vote of the lowei* 
house, they adjou^ed for ten days, in hopes, by 
this delay, to retard the furious career of the com- 
mons. 

This obstacle^ however, was easily surmounted 
by that body* Having assumed as a principles 
which is true in theory, though false in practice, 
" That the ^people are the origin of all just 
.power," the}ir declared that the commons reprer 
rented the people, and that these decrees had the^ 
force of laws. 

The ordinance for the trial of Charles Stuact 
was then read, and un^imously agreed to. Iq 
proportion to the enoirmity of their vk>lences an^ 
usurpations, the pretences of sam^tity were aug-' 
mented among these regicides. In particulai^ 
Cromwell made a speech so full of cant and hy? 
l»ocrisy') tliat its tenour alone would have. been suf-^ 
iicient to have rendered him detestable. . ,.^. 
, Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher,., an^. 
the most furious enthusiast in the ai*my, was dis^| 
patched with a stix>ng party to conduct the king; 
to London) and at this tim«t it seems, his. ma-, 
j^sty anticipated assassination, haying no. idea, 
that he was tq be brought to a public trial. AijL 
things,. however, being adjusted^ the liigh court of 
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justice consisted of. one hundred and thirty-three 
persons named by the commons ; but scarcely 
more than seventy ever sat ; so difficult was it 
to engage men of any name or character in 
that detestable measure. 

Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison^ and the chief 
officers of the army, mostly men of low birth, 
were members, together with some of the lower 
house, and a few citizens of London. The 
twelve judges were originally joined in the com- 
mission ; but as they had protested against the 
legality of the proceeding, their names were 
struck out. Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chosen 
president, and Coke was appointed solicitor to 
the people of England. 

The court sat in Westminster hall, and thd 
king being arraigned for hanng levied war 
against the parliament, was impeached as a 
tyrant, traitor, and murderer. But, though pro- 
duced as a criminal, Charles maintained the 
dignity of a monarch, and with great temper 
and force of reasoning, declined the authority 
of the court. He observed, that he was their 
native hereditary king; nor was the whole au- 
thority of the state, though free and united, en- 
titled to try him, who derived his dignity from 
the supreme Majesty of Heaven ; and that those 
who arrogated a title to sit as his judges, were 
bom his subjects, and bom subject to those laws 
which had determined, ^^ that the lung can do 
n6 wrong." That to the worid, and even to 
them, his pretended judges, he was desirous, 
it called upon in another manner, to prove the 
integrity of his conduct, and assert the justice 
of those defensive arms, to which, unwiUingly 
40d unfortunately, he bad had recourse; but 



that, in ordtelP'to preserve an uniibrlnHy of 6mA 
duct, he must, at pi«sent, forego the apology of 
his innocence ; le$^ by ratifying an^ authorityy 
no better founded than that of robbers and pi^ 
rates, he should be justly branded as the be* 
teyer, insteadof being applattded as the martyr 
oF the constitution. 

Three times waa Charies pnxltNsed 'before 
the court, and as often declined its ^rbdictsonb 
On the fourth, the judges having examined some 
witnesses, by whom it was proved, that the kiag^ 
bad appeared in arms against the foree^ com^* 
larasioiied by tite partiament/ they pronouneccl 
wHitence against htm. 

In this last scene, Charles forgot not» his cba^ 
Mster, eidier as a man or a prince. Firm and 
intrepid, he mmtained,. in each reply, the ut* 
most perspieitity- m thought and expression'; 
ii^id andequal^ie, he rose into no pasoon at tiw 
wnkt&Kg tyranny he expertenced. His soul^, 
withoat effort or alfectaition^ seemed only i» re* 
srvsin in the situatiDn fatftiliar to it,, and to« look 
down with contempc on ali the efforts of human 
WNdicek. TH skiers w«ve brought, though 
with difficulty, to cry aloud for justice r ** Poor 
iiHiis!" stttd the king, **for a little money they 
would d»as much against their commanders/' 

All the courts of Europe intetposcd^as soon as 
they knew wihat wa» meditated against Chariot s 
the Scots exclaimed and protested; the qaeeti 
and the prince wrote path^tife letters- !» parlia* 
ment; but all solicitadons were fhJitlesis, with 
men whose resolutions were fixed and irrevcH 
cMe» Richmond, Hertford, Southampton, and 
Jindsay, represented to the commons, that as 
they . were the king** counsellors, they wera 



guiky^ in the eye -of. the law, of ««iery. Action ^ 
Ihe prince ; tb^ exposed themse^ye^ indeed^ to 
d«nger, by this vaagOAnmiUfy but they coft- 
tnbuted nothing to their master's safelty. 

The people remained .in silence and astonish* 
Bieml, and the soldiers, plied with prayecs and 
exhortations, were wrought up to a degree ef 
bloody iiiry. Three di^a only vnere aUowed 
the king, between his science and execution^ 
and this interval was passed with great tran* 
quillity in jreading and devotion^ and in oof>- 
^wrsing with the princess Elisabeth, and the 
duke of Gloucester^ who alone of his &mily re- 
mained in England. 

Every mght die king slept soond as usual, 
though the noise of woricmen employed in rail- 
ing a scaffold, continually resounded in his earn. 
The morning x>f the fatal ckiy, which was the 
JiOih of January, 1649, Charles rose earlier thaR 
usual, and calling Herbert, one of his attendants, 
bade him emj^oy more than usual care in 
dressing.him, and preparing him for such a great 
and joyful solemnity* Juxon, bishop of Lon- 
don, a man endowed with the same mild and 
steady virtues as his master, assisted him in his 
devodons. As )ie was preparing for the bk)ck, 
the bishop said, ^* There is, sir, but one stage 
more, which, though turbulent, is yet a very short 
one. Consider, it will socxi carry you a great 
way: it will carry you from earth to heaven, 
.and there you shall find, to your gi*eat joy, the 
prize to which you hasten, a crown of glory." 
** I go," rejoined the king, " fiwn a corruptible 
to an incorruptible crown, where no disturbance 
can have place." 

At one blow bis bead was severed from his 
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body by a man in a vizor, while another, in a 
Bimilar disguise, held up to the spectators, the 
head str^ming with blood, and cried aloud^ 
« This is the head of a traitor !" 

It is impossible to describe the grief, indig- 
nation, and astonishment, which took {^ce 
throughout the nation, on this melancholy oc* 
casion. Each reproached himself . for being a 
4ame spectator of such a catastrophe. The 
•gentroos Fair&x, it seems, had determined to 
rescue him from the sca£R>ld, with bis own regi*» 
ment ; but his designs being suspected, he was 
artfoUy engaged by Cromwell in prayer with 
Harrison, till the blow was struck. 

The moment before the execution, Charles 
had said to Juxon^ in an earnest and impressive 
manner, Remember* The generals insisted on 
knowing the meaning of this word} when Juxon 
•declared, that the unhappy king had charged 
him to inculcate on his son, the forgiveness of 
his murderers. Indeed, his last speech was re- 
plete with the same noble sentiments; and 
though Chartes, as a king, had not been free 
from blemishes ; as a man, few had ever filled 
the throne, who was entitled to more unquali- 
fied praise. He was only forty-eight years old, 
and was buried at Windsor. 

Immediately after this tragedy, the commons 
passed a vote, declaring the house of peers use- 
less and dangerous, and a like vote was passed 
in regard to the monarchy. It was declared 
high treason to proclaim or otherwise acknow- 
ledge Charles Stuart, commonly called the 
prin«e of Wales ; and the commons ordered a 
new great seal to be engraved, on which that 
assembly was repi^sented with the legend* 
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^ £>n.di^ first year of freedom^ bjr God's bk«« 
sing restored 1648.'' 

Sooa after, the duke of Hamilton^ and lord 
Capel, were bo& tried by a new high court of 
juatice> and being condemned for treason, wero 
executed. Jt should likewise be noticed, in this 
piace^ that a book called the Icoa Basiiibe, was 
published a few days after the king's execution^ 
^d excited a general compassion in fovourof 
^A memory. So much was it attended to^. that 
it ran through twelve editions in a year^^oid 
though it has been doubted whether it .was a 
genuine production of Charles, tliere seems lit« 
tie reason to ascribe it to Dt:. Ganden^ tlie only 
Other person to wh(»xi it was given* 
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The Commonwealth* 

ON the death of Charles,^ every person, ^ p. 
according to his own distempered 1^49] 
imagination, had framed the model of a. 
republic, which he wished to imposte on his 
fellow-citizens. The levellers insisted on aa 
equal distribution of power and property ; the 
nullenarians, or fifth monarchy men, required 
that government itself should be abolished, and 
to look only i for the second coming of Christ ^ 
while the antinomians asserted^ that, the obliga* 
tiona of morality and natural law were sus< 
pended, and that the elect were guided by an 
internal principle, more perfect and divine* 

The royalists were inflamed with the highest 
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icsentment against their ignoble adversaries} 
the Presbyterians were enraged to find, that the 
^its of their labours were ravished from them 
hj the superior cunning of their associates ; and 
the army, the chief support of the independent 
republican faction, were actuated by a religious 
li*enzy» which rendered it dangerous to its very 
friends. 

The influence and artifice of Cromwell were 
the only poise against these irregularities of ac- 
tion. Hating monarchy while a subject, despis- 
ing liberty while a citizen, he was secretly pav« 
ing the way to his own unlimited authority. 

The parliament now named a council of statOt 
consisting of thirty-eight members, who digested 
all business, before it was brought into the house. 
Foreign pollers, occupied in wars among them- 
selves, wert too wise to interfere in the domestic 
dissentions of this island ; and the young king, 
poor, and neglected, could only indulge hopes, 
without the immediate prospect of their being 
realized. The situation of Scotland and Ireland 
alone gave any present inquietude to the new re» 
public. 

Argyle and his partisans had proclaimed 
Charles II. in Scotland { but on condition of his 
strict observance of the covenant : in Ireland, 
the duke of Ormond had contrived to assemble 
an army of sixteen thousand men, which, after 
recovering many places from the parliament, 
threatened publin itself with a siege. 

Cromweu saw that this would be the field for 
him to signalize himself in, and by his usual 
cunning, procured an appointment from the 
council of commander m chief in that island* 
ile had, however^ soany disorders to compose 
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in England, before he set out, particulaliy in 
the army ; but, with his usual felicity, he settled 
nffairs sufficiently to allow him to set out. 
. On his arrival at Dublin, he hastened to Tre* 
dah, where Ormond had planted a strong^ gar* 
rison ; but Cromwell, who knew the importance 
of dispatch, took the town, sword in hand, and 
made a cruel slaughter of the garrison. One 
person alone escaped, to be the messenger of 
this universal havoc and destruction. 

Cromwell pretended to retaliate, by tliis 
severe execution, the inhumanity of the Irish 
massacre ; and certainly his barbarous policy 
had the desired effectt Every town before 
which he presented himself, now <^ned its 
gates ; and the English bad nothing to fear, ex* 
cept from fatigue, and the advanced season. 
Fluxes and contagious disorders carried off num* 
bers of them ; and had not the English garrisons 
of Cork, Kinsale,and other important places, de« 
fierted to him, he^ould have found it difficmlt to 
maintain his ground. 

The desertion of the English, however, put 
an end to Ormond's authority : he left the islands 
and delegated hb power to Clanricarde, who 
'%und affairs too desperate to admit any remedy. 
Above forty thousand Irish passed into foreign 
tervice, and left the parliamentary general at 
liberty to complete his conquest. 

Meanwhile Charles, being informed ^ ^ 
that the Scottish parliament had pro* i650. 
claimed him king, was prevailed on, 
though reluctantly, to submit to the hard condi- 
tions tacked to his receival of the crown. To 
•comply with these, he was chiefly induced on 
*«ccount of the &te of Montrose, who, with all 
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the circumstances of rage and cbntumetyy had 
been put to death by his zealous cquntrymen. 

When informed that, by part of his sentence, 
his head was to be cut off and affixed to the pri- 
son, and his leg^ and arms to be stuck up in the 
four chief towns of the kingdom : " For my 
part," replied he, " I am much prouder to have 
:my head affixed to the place where it is sen- 
tenced to stand, than to have my picture hung 
Jn the king's bed-chamber. So far from being 
eoncemed tliat my quarters are to be sent to 
four cities of the kingdom, I wish I had limbs 
enough to be disperaed into all the cities of Chris* 
tendom, there to remain as testimonies in fevour 
6f the cause for which I suffer." This senti- 
ment the very same evening, he threw into 
verse. The poem still remains; a monument 
of his heroic spirit^ and no despicable proof 
of his poetic genius. With the same constancy 
be met the stroke of the executioner, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Charles, in consequence of his agreement to 
ttike the covenant, and submit to other hard 
conditions^ arrived under convoy of seven Dutch 
!»hips of war in the Frith of Cromarty. Before 
be was permitted to land, he was obliged to 
sign the covenant, and as he passed through 
Aberdeen, the quarters of Montrose were al- 
lowed to hang over the gate by which he entered. 
He soon found himself considered as a pageant 
of j5tate ; and as his facility in yielding to every 
demand g^ve some doubts of his -sincerity, it 
was proposed he should pass through a public 
humiliation, instead of being crowned as he ex- 
pected* 

From this disgrace^ Charles was saved by th« 
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advance of the English army under Cromwell, 
who leaving Ireton in Ireland, had been invested 
with the principal command in Scotland, which 
Fairfax had declined from motives of feeling. 

Leslie, who commanded the Scottish army, 
having ^ intrenched himself between Edinburgh 
jand Leith, avoided every artifice of Cromw^l to 
bring him to a battle. The latter at last w<is re- 
duced to such extremities, that he had even em- 
braced the resolution of sending off his foot ^d 
.artillery hy sea, and of breaking through at all 
hazards, with his cavalry ; but the madi^ss o^ 
the Scottish ecclesiastics, preserved him fipcai 
this dishonour. 

. These enthusiasts had not only enjoined 
Charles to withdraw from the army, but they 
had purged it of four thousand malignants, as 
they were called, though the best soldiers 
anoong them ; and on the faith of visions, forced 
their genera], in spite of all hjis remonstrances, 
to descend froiii an advantageous station he had 
occupied near Dunbar, with a view of attacking 
.the English in their retreat. Cromwell seeing 
his enemy in motion, foretold without I'evela- 
tions, " that the Lord had delivered them into 
his hands." He gave orders for an immediate 
attack; and such ^as the effect of discipline, 
that though the $CQts were double in number, 
they were soon put to flight, and pursued with 
jgreat slaughter. About three thousand were 
.slain, aiid nine thousand taken prisoners. The 
approach of winter suspended hostilities for the 
present. The defeat of the Scots was not dis- 
pleasing to Charles, as it rendered them more 
submissive to his authority ; yet still the protes? 
^ers kept aloof form the malignants* 
^t2 
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^ jy Oharies, encattipk^ at Torwood nea? 

1651.' Stirling^ cautiously adhered to defensive 

measures ; but Cromwell) |:A>8ting himsetf 

in his rear, made it necessary at last to decamp^ 

On this occasion, the king embraced a resolu« 

> tion' worthy of the prize for which he was con*> 
tending. The' road to £ngland being opeui 
where he hoped to be joined by numeixHis frtetida) 
he persuaded the generals to march thither ; and 
with one consent, the army, to the number 
of fourteen thousand men, rose from their camp^ 

. and advanced by rapid marches towards the 
south. \ 

Crpn^W«ll, on this, leaving Monk with seven 
thousand m^i, to complete the reduction of Scot- 
land, followed the king with all possible expedi- 
tion. The fnends of Charles being unprepared, 
were afraid to act, and when he arrivfed at Wor- 
cester, his army, making allowance for deser* 
tions and accessions, was nearly of the same 
number as when he left Torwood. 

Such is the influence of once established go-^ 
vemment, however constituted, that the parlia- 
ment had influence to raise the militia of the 
counties, isDd these united with the regular army, 
soon enabled Cromwell to fall upon the king at 
Worcester, with thirty thousand men. The 
streets of that city were strewed with the dead. 
Hamilton, a nobleman of bravery and honour, 
was mortally wounded; Massey was wounded 
and made a captive, and the whole Scottish ar^ 
my was either killed or taken prisoners. The 
king himself, having given many pnoofs of per* 
sonal valour, was obliged to fly. 

By the earl of Derby's direction, who had 
joined him, he retired to Boscobel, a lone bouse 



Ml die bcKfders of Stalfordfthire, inhabited by one 
PenderelU a Bstrmerr who, m conjunction with his 
Ibttr brdthcFs/ served him with unshaken fidelity. 
/They clothed him in a garb tike their own, 4n^ 
employed htm like themselves in^cotting fiiggots. 
For better concealmenti he mounted an oak, 
where, hid among the leaves, he saw several 
soldiers psass by, who expressed in his hearing, 
their wish that they might be able to find htm. 
This tree was afterwards denominated the royal 
oak, and for many years was regarded by the 
neighbourhood with extreme veneration. 

From Boscobel, Charles, by various interme- 
•dtate stages, arrived at the house of colonel 
Windham, in Dorsetshire, a zealous partisan of 
the royal ^mily ; and at lastj after escaping the 
frequent dangers of detection, he embarked at 
Shoreham in Sussex, and safefy landed at Fes- 
tiiamp in Normandy, after one and forty days con- 
cealment, and being obliged to trust himself to no 
fewer than forty men and women, who all proved 
faithful to their trust. 

The battle of Worcester afforded Cromwell 
what he called his crowning mercy. He now 
made litde secret of his aspiring views, and the 
nadon being dissatisfied with the shadow of a 
parliament, calling themselves the common- 
wealth of England, paved the way to his exal- 
tati^. Never, however, had the power of th» 
country appeared so formidable to neighbouring 
nations, as at this time. Blake had raised the 
naval glory of England to the highest pitch. In 
America, the Bermudas, Antigua, Barbadoes, 
•and Virginia, were reduced ; in Europe, Jersey, 
Ckiernsey, Scilly, and the Isle of Man, were 
brought under subjecdon to the repuUic; and 
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all the British dominions submitting) parliament 
; turned its views to foreign enterprises. 

The Dutch were the first who felt the weight 
of their arms. Against that nation war was de- 
. Glared, on the most frivolous pretexts : even the 
cruelties committed on the English at Amboyna, 
though they had been suffered to sleep in oblivion 
for thirty years, were now urged as a ground for 
hostile aggression* On this occasion, the famous 
navigation act was passed. 

,The States, on the other hand, were not inat- 
tentive to their defence. They equipped a fleet 
.of one hundred and. twenty sail; and gave Van 
Tromp the command of a squadron of forty-two 
ships, to protect the Dutch navigation tigainst 
the privateers of England. In the road of Dover he 
met with Blake, who commanded a much inferior 
fleet. A battle commenced, which, notwithstand- 
ing all disadvantages, terminated in favour of the 
English. 

Several actions, with*various success, followed 
this. At last Tromp, seconded by de Ruyter, 
met with Blake near the Goodwin Sands, and 
though the force of the latter was inferior, he 
declined not the conibat. Both sides fought 
with inconceivable bravery ; but the advantage 
remained with the Dutch ; after which Van 
.Tromp, in bravado, fixed a broom to his mast 
head, as if resolved to sweep the seas of the 
English. 

In a short time, however, Blake, reinforced 
by Dean and Monk, lying off Portland, des- 
,£ried, near break of day, a Dutch fleet of 
,seventy-six vessels, sailing up the channel with 
a convoy of three hundred merchantmen, under 
the command of Tromp and de Ruyter. A 
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Bkost. furious battle immediately cbmmencedy 
which was continued with the utmost rage and 
obsUnacy for three days, and Blake, who was 
victor, could scarcely be said to have gained 
more honour than the vanquished. Tromp 
made a gallant retreat, and after losing eleven 
ships of war, and thirty merchantmen, reached 
his own c(KMts« The English, though their 
fleet was severely shattered, had but one ship 
sunk* The number of slain was nearly equal 
on both sides, amounting to not less than two 
thousand men. 

This defeat inclined the States to peace, and 
parliament was disposed to favour their advances, 
had not an event taken place, which put an end to 
the power of the latter. 

Cromwell entertaining a jealousy of parlia- 
ment, and it of him, he deterniined to antici- 
pate their designs by a dissolution. A council 
6f officers presented a npmonstrance, complain- 
ing of the arrears due to the army, and de- 
manding that a new parliament should be sum- 
fnoned. To this the members made a sharp 
t«ply, on which Cromwell, in a rage, hastened 
to the house, attended by three hundred chosen 
men, some of whom he planted at the door, sopie 
m the lobby, and others on the stairs ; and after a 
ebort pause, ordered them to enter, cleared the 
house of the members, and locking the doors, de- 
parted to his lodgings at Whitehall. 
- Oliver Cromwell, who had by this violent 
measure monopolisEed the whole civil and mili- 
tary power in the kingdom, was bom at Hun- 
tingdon, of a good family, though their estate 
was small. Iti the early part of his life, he had 
engaged in the grossest dissipation ; but being 
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suddenly seized with a spirit of reformation^ 
either from conviction or policy, he became re- 
markable for his religious habits; and having 
wasted the greatest part of his patrimony, he 
was now glad to follow agriculture as a prp* 
fession, at St. Ives, in his native county. The 
length of his prayers, however, and the general 
abstraction of his manner, prevent^ him from 
paying due attention to his farm; and urged 
by his wants, and the religious principles he had 
imbibed, he made a party with his kinsman 
Hampden, and, as has already been noticedt 
would have emigrated to New England, had he 
not been stopped by an order of council. 

From accident and intrigue combined, he was 
at last returned for the town of Cambridge, to 
the long parliament ; but, though deeply gifted 
with natural powera, he was no orator; and 
had he not embraced the profession of arms^ 
when no less than forty-three years of c^e, it is 
probable, his talents and his crimes would have 
been equally unknown. 

The indignation manifested by the people, on 
Cromwell's usurpation, was less violent than 
might have been expected. The vessel of state 
had been so long tossed in the ocean, that the 
greatest part of the nation were happy to see 
it likely to be brought into port, by any pilot, who 
|iad courage to undertake the office. 

Immediately on the dissolution of parliamentf 
by the advice of his council of officers, he sent 
summons to one hundred and twenty-eight per- 
sons, of different towns and counties of Eng- 
land, to five of Scotland, and to six of Ireland. 
These men, who were generally low mechanics, 
supported by Cromwell, voted themselves a par- 
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liament ; and from ooe of . the most noted, a 
leiather-seller in London, whose name wa$ Praise* 
God Barebone, they obtained the ridiculous ap« 
pellation of Barebone's parliament. 

This extraordinary assembly, which consisted 
chiefly of fanatics, whom Cromwell had ima* 
gined would be entirely subservient t(^ him, 
haying shown a disposition to. oppose his views, 
colonel White was sent to the house with a party 
of soldiers, and asking some of the members,' 
Who had dared to think for themselves, what 
they did there ? " We are seeking the Lord," said 
they. " Then you may go elsewhere," replied 
lici ^' for to my knowledge, he has not been here 
these many yeara." 

Tired of a parliament which he had first en- 
deavoured to reader contemptible by his choice 
of persons, Cromwell proposed in his council of 
pfiicers to adopt another scheme of government, 
and to vest the supreme authority in a single 
person, who was to beViled the f&otkctok. 
Accordingly a new instrument of government 
was prepared, which being approved of in the 
military council, the usurper was declared /liro- 
tectorj and installed with great solemnity in that 
high pfiice* 

By this new form of government, a council 
was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty- 
one persons, nor be fewer than thirteen. The 
protector, however, was to possess all the execu- 
tive power ; but the advice of the <:ouncil was 
required to be taken on every important occasion. 
A parliament was to be summoned every three 
years, and they were t© be allowed to sit five 
months without adjournment, prorogation, or 
dissolution. The bills which they passed were 
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to be pcesoifeed to the protector for bb assebtf 
but if that was withheld for twenty days, the^^ 
were to become laws without it* A standio]^ 
army was establiahedy anfl funds assigned for its 
support. During the intervals of parliament, 
the protector and council had the power of enacU 
ing laws, which were tti be valid, till the next 
meeting of the legislative body« 

It IS evident from this brief account of the 
protector's goveniment, that Cromwell possess-* 
ed nearly absolute power ; but whatever defects 
and distractions there might be in the civil regu- 
lations of the nation, the military force of Eng« 
land was exerted with vigour, conduct, and unn* 
nimity. The English fleet, under Monk and 
Dean, after an engagement of two days, in which 
pean was killed, defeated the Dutch, command* 
ed by Tromp« In a second engagement, when 
Blake commanded the English, Tromp fell in 
the midst of the action, and this alone decided 
the battle. The loss of thirty ships daunted the 
Dutch less than the catastrophe of their brave 
admiral* 

The Slates now sued for peace, and a 
fii'i? defensive league was contracted between 
the two republics, on terms very honour* 
able and advantageous to England. 

But though the favourable issue to wliich the 
Dutch war was brought, and an act of strict jus^ii 
tice in bringing Don Pantaleon Sa, brother to 
the Portuguese ambassador^ to condign justice 
for the crime of murder, gave great satismction 
to the people; on assembling the parliament, 
Cromwell had occasion to obser\'e the prejudices 
that were still entertained agunst his govern- 
ment. The maimer in which he had- conducted 
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1B» eiectibns had been favourable to libertf • The 
-rnnali boroughs^ as being most liable to corrup- 
tion, had been disfranchised ; and of four hun- 
dred members who represented 'England, two 
hundred and seventy were chosen by the counties. 

All these measures, however, failed to procure 
him the omfidence of the people ; and the first 
business on which the parliament entered, was 
'to discuss the authority which Cromwell had 
assumed over the nation. His various pi^cau- 
tions to secure an acquiescence in the order of 
things he had established, being likely to prove 
unsuccessful, he came to tlie resolution of dismis- 
sing parliament as early as the regulation he 
*^had made wodld permit. 

After this the protector exerted himself to 
the utmost, to depress the adherents of . ^ 
Charles ; and in order to draw off the 1655'^ 
attrition of the nation fr6m himself, he 
extended his enterprises to every part of Europe. 
He compelled the French to withdraw the pro- 
tection which they had hitherto granted to the 
unfortunate Charles ; and that he might have ftdl 
scope for his ambitious projects, he found occa- 
>tton to break with Spain, whose extensive but 
feeble empire in the West-Indies almost proved- 
ed attack. 

To humble this power, the protector equipped 
•two considerable squadrons. One under Blake 
having spread terror through the Mediterranean, 
its commander determined to attack a fleet of 

• sixteen Spanish ships, which had taken shelter in 
' the bay of Santa Cruz, in the Canaries. 

This bay was strongly fortified ; but no impe- 

• diments of nature or of art could daunt, the re- 

V0L.XX. Z 
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solution of Blake. In spite of the Spanish {onA 
and batteries, the English admiral steered into 
the bay ; and after a resistance of four hours, 
the enemy abandoned their ships, which were set 
on iire and consumed. 

This was the last action of that gallant ofi&cef. 
Being almost Worn out with a dropsy and scurvy, 
he hastened home, that he might die in his na- 
tive country : but he expired just as he came in 
sight of land. Never was a man more sincere- 
ly respected, even by those of opposite princi- 
ples* He was himself an inflexible republican, 
and by no means fiivourable to the late changes, 
but his maxim was* ^ that it is the duty of offi- 
cers to fight for their country, into what handa 
soever the government may fall." 
The other squadron was dispatched to the West- 
Indies under Penn and Venables. The object 
of this expedition was St. Domingo ; but felling 
in their attempt on that island, they bent their 
course to Jamsdca, which became an easy con- 
quest, and has ever since remained one of the 
most valuable aj)pendages of the crown of Bri- 
tain. Yet Cromwell undervalued this acquisi- 
tion, and sent both the admirals to the tower, 
because they had not accomplished more. 

The conduct of the protector in foreign affairs, 
though often rash, was full of vigour. It was 
his boast, that he would render the name of an 
Englishman as much feared and revered as ever 
was that of a Roman ; and this he partially rea- 
lized. In his civil and domestic administration, 
he paid as much regard both to justice and cle-» 
tnency as could be expected from an usurper. 
AH the chief offices in the courts of judicature, 
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were filled with men of integrity ; and aniidst 
the viralence of faction, the decrees of the judges 
were seldom warped by partiality* 

Though Cromwell's general deportment was 
such as might befit the greatest monarch, he 
knew how to relax among his friends and confi* 
dants, and how to prevent familiarity from de- 
generating into contempt. 
. Under pretence of uniting Scotland and Ire- 
land in one commonwealth with Eng^land, Crom- 
well reduced those kingdoms to total subjection. 
The civil administration of Scotland was placed 
jyn a council mostly composed of Englishmen. 
The government of Ireland was intrusted to 
his second son Henry, a young man of a mild 
disposition and not destitute of vigour ; and about 
five millions of acres which had been forfeited 
by various causes, were divided among his civil 
and military adherents. 

Cromwell now judging that his power was 
sufficiently established, summoned another par- 
liament; but though he had used every art to 
influence the electioni^, he was soon obliged to 
use the most violent measures to procure an 
ascendency in the house. Guards being placed 
at the door, a renunciation of all title in Charles 
Stuart or any of his family was voted : and Co- 
lonel Jephson, in order to sound the inclinations 
9f the assembly, ventured to move, that the par- 
liament should bestow the crown on Cromwell. 
When the protector afterwards affected to ask 
what could induce him to make such a motion : 
" As long," said Jephson, " as I have the ho- 
nour to sit in parliament, I must follow the dic- 
tates of my own conscience, whatever offence I 
ipay be so unfortunate as to give you." " Get 
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thee gone," replied Cix>m\veli, giving him a' 
gentle blow on the shoulder, " get thee gone fof 
a mad fellow as thou art." 

At length a nH>tion in form was made by al- 
derman Paickf one of the city members, for in- 
vesting Cromwell with the royal dignity* The 
chief opposition to this cafUe from his former 
friends, the general officers, particularly Lam* 
berl, who had hopes of succeeding him ; but the 
bill was carried by a considerable majority ; an<| 
ft commktee was appointed to overcome the 
struples whieh Cromwell pretendied against such 
. j^ a Uberal offer. The conference lasted 
1657. several days 5 but besides the terror with 
which the oppodtion from his nsu^ ad«« 
herents the officers had inspired him, Fleetwood^ 
Who had married his daughter, and DesboroW 
tiie husband of his sister, with others of his near- 
est connexions, all united against his assuming 
tlie title of king. In short, it is said, that a 
geneiid mutiny of the army would have beett 
tknc consequence of this ambitious project ; andf 
therefore, the scheme was laid aside. Paiiia* 
Hient, however, gave CromweU the power of no^- 
ilainating a successor ; and assigned him a per* 
j^tial revenue for the payment of his fleet ai»f 
army. 

The house having adjourned, Cromwell, t0 
slwtr bis indignation, deprived Lambert of alf 
hts commissions ; and about the same time in% 
Induced at court his eldest son Richard, a most 
kiofiensive character, who had kept aloof from 
0vil affairs, and if he had ever discovered any ac- 
tivity, it was in acts of humanity and beneficence. 
Parliament was again assembled, and the pro- 
lector endeavoured to maintain the charactef 
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•f a civil magistrate, by placing no guards at 
the door of either house; but he soon ^ jy 
found how incompatible liberty is with a {q5s\ 
inilitary usurpation, for an incontestible 
majority of the commons declared against hira* 
Dreading combinations between the members 
and the malcontents in the army,/ he swore by 
the living God that they should not sit a moment 
longer, and instantly dissolved them. 
. The protector, however, was not inattentive to 
foreign affairs. The Spaniards were totally de- 
feated at the battle of Dunes, by the combined ar* 
mies of France and England, and Dunkirk being 
soon after surrendered, was delivered to Cromwell. 
The government of this important place he com- 
mitted 'to Lbckhart, a man of abilities, who had 
married his niece, and filled the place of his am- 
bassador at the court of France* 

These successes abroad were more than coun- 
terbalanced by. his inquietudes at home. A con- 
spiracy against him had been formed by the 
royalists and the prcsUytcrians, which beitig dis^- 
xovered, numbers were thrown into prison, and 
Sir Henry Slingsby and Dr. Huet were condema- 
ed to lose their heads. 

The turbulent disposition of the army could 
'not be suppressed ; and Fleetwood and his wife, 
notwithstanding their near connexion' with the 
'lisurper, began to estrange themselves from him. 
His other daughters were prejudiced in favour 
of the royal cause, and one of them, Mrs. Clay- 
pole, whom Cromwell tenderly Idved, having 
died after a lingering illness, all composure of 
mind seemed now for ever fled from him. He 
$aw nothing around him but treacherous friends 
or enraged enemies ; and deaths which he had &• 
Z2 
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often biuved in tbe#eld| soon biuMtd Mftv in 
every sccsie of busiDe^s or repose. He never 
mored a step without guards ; he wore armowr 
under bis clothes^ and was continually cfaangingt 
his chamber^ that it miytit not be known where 
he slept. 

The contagion of his anxioos mind soon began 
to affect his body. He was seized with a slow 
fever, which changing mto a tertian ague, sooq 
gave him cause to suspeet danger. Casting hii 
eyes towards that future existence, which thouglt 
once &miiiar to him, had in some measure been 
obliterated by the hurry of a^irs, he asked 
Goodwin) one of his preachers, if the doctrine 
were true, that the elect could nevet suffer final 
nprobatien? *• NoClYmg more certain," replied 
the divine. ♦* Then I am safe," said Cromwell*, 
« for I am sure I was once in a state of grace.** 
He died on the third of September, a day 
wluch he had always considered as propitious to 
him, in the fifty ^hith year of his age. A violent 
slorm whieh immediately succeeded his death, 
served as a subject of discourse to the vulgar ; 
and by forced inferences was interpreted by his 
enemies and partisans according to their particu-. 
lar prejudices. 

In priv|(te life, and in the various relations of 
a son, a husband, a fether, and a friend, Crom- 
well rather merks praise than censure ) and, upoil , 
the whole, his character was a compound of all 
the tices and Ml the virtues which spring from . 
inordmate ambition and wild fitfiaticism. 

Cromwell, though ignorant himself, was no^ 
insensiUe to literary merit. Usher, though a ^ 
iMshop, received a pension from him : Marvel anA 
Milton weft in li^s senrice; and Waller^ who wa^ . 
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hb fetedoii^ vas greaHy caressed fay him. The 
same a^ produced Coiwlefy €UH«ndoft> and 
HacTttjy wto discoif erad the direulatbn of Um 
Wood. 
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The Btign of Charles IT. 

HAB CromweU lived Rmch longer, ^ ^ 
with all his policy it would have I^cb "^5^* 
inipossible to have ejctended oMKh longer 
hl& usurped adniinistration ; hut w|]£n he was 
removed* the has#iesa fabric he had rtaredv was 
sure to tumble to pieces* 

Richard his apo possessed no <)U(|tities for go* 
vemmen^ except the virtues of private life i 
yet his succession was recognized by the coun- 
cil. His brother Henry, who governed Ireland 
with much popularity) insured him the ohe^« 
eoce of that kingdom ; ^ Mopk prockim«d 
the new prQtector in Scotland^ Above nioetj 
addressee congratulated Richard on his acces- 
sion ; and a parliament being caUedr all ^ ^ 
the commons at first signed at> engage- i^^^\ 
ment not to alter tlie present government* ' 

But there was another quarter from which 
greater dangers were justly apprehended* The 
most considerable officers of the army» with 
Fleetwood and Lambert at their head) were en- 
tering into cabals against Richard* The youni: 
protector, having neither reiolqtion nor peoetra^ 
tion> assented to permit the call of a general 
council of officers, and no sooner were they asisem- 
bled, than they voted a remonstrance* in which 
the ^ood old cmise, as they termed it, was stt offiA 
the highest coloiu% of panegyric^ and its neglect 
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lamented ; and as a reTned3r for past evilsy th^ 
proposed that the whole military power should 
be intrusted to some person, in whom they might 
all confide. 

Some of the paitisans of Richard Cromwell 
proposed to put an end to these intrigues by the 
death of Lambert ; but the protector declared he 
would not purchitse power by such sanguinary 
measures. Parliament, however, interfered, and 
passed a vote, that there should be no general 
council of officers without the protector's eon- 
sent, and this brought matters to a crisis. The 
officers hastened to Richard, and demanded the 
dissolution of the parliament, which being com- 
plied with, the protector, unable or unwilling to 
make a stand for power, soon after signed his 
pwn resignation in form. Not long after, Henry 
Cromwell, being endowed with the same mode- 
rate disposition as his brother, though he pos- 
sessed very great power.and influence in Ireland, 
quietly resigned his command, and retired to 
England. 

Thus fell, at once, the protectorate house of 
Cromwell ; but by a rare fortune it was not mo- 
lested. Richard having burdened his estate to 
defi'ay the expenses of his father's funeral, tra- 
velled for some years, and then returning to Eng- 
land, lived to extreme old age ; beloved for his 
social virtues, and happier in contentment and 
tranquillity than he could possibly have been, 
had he retained the splendid but dangerous boon, 
left him by his father. 

The council of officers, in whom the supreme! 
authority was now lodged, agreed to revive the 
long parliament. The members never exceeded 
seventy ; but they took carei by their ambition^ 



to tbivBit the measures of the Qfiicer% and to sub* 
ject Fleetwood* who was appointed lieuteniiDt- 
general* to their control. 

Mutual danger, however, both from the rof al- 
iste and the presbyteriana, kept the. officers and 
parliament together for a time ; and Fleetwood 
having routed sir George Booth, who had takett; 
up arms in Cheshire, the jails were filled with' 
the open or pretended enemies of parliament ; 
and designs were formed of transporting the 
royalists to the AVest-Indies, lest they should 
propagate children in England of the same ma^ 
l%nant afCections with themselves. 

The army finding that parliament could not 
maintain its power without them, made bolder 
[ demands than ever, which could only be combat- 

ed by feeble votes. Lambert drew together 
flome troops in order to decide the controversy^ 
and intercepting the members as they were com* 
I idg to the house, sent them home under a mill* 

tary escort. 

By this decisive measure, the officers wer» 
onee more in possession of supreme authority; 
but in order to keep up appearances, they elect- 
ed twenty-^three persons, called a committee ofeaft^ 
ty, which they invested with a nominal suprema- 
I cy* Throughout the three khigdoms there pre- 

I vailed nothing but melancholy fears of the bloody* 

mafisMre of Che nobility and' gentry, and' of perpe- 
tual servitude to the rest of the people. 

But araidat the most gloomy prospects, Previ* 

denee was preparing a way ft>r the legitimate 

Sbvereign to mount in peace the throne of his 

I* ancestors* General George Monk, to whose 

I prudence and loyalty the restoration of the mo. 

nareby is chiefly lo be ascribed, waa the second 
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BOD of an honourable family in Devonfthire, but 
somewhat gone to decay. He had early sought 
military experience, and was so popular among 
the soldiers, that they used to call him honeat 
George Mofik. During the civil wars he was re* 
markably moderate; and from the candour of 
his behaviour, he fell under suspicion of the 
royalists, and was suspended for a time* At 
the siege of Nantwtch he was taken prisoner by 
Fairfax ; and being sent to the tower, during' 
two years, suffered all the rigours of poverty 
and confinement, and it was not dll after the 
total defeat of the king's army, that he recoveredi 
hb liberty. 

Monk, however much distressed, had always 
resisted the most inviting offers from the par* 
liament ; but Cromwell, who was sensible of his 
merit, having importuned him to engage in the 
wars against the Irish, y^o were equally rebels 
to the king and parliament. Monk was prevailed 
on to accept a command. He afterwards fought 
in Scotland, and on the reduction of that king- 
dom, was left with the supreme command. In 
this capacity, lie proved aqually agreeable both 
to the nation and the soldiery ; and, foreseeing 
that the go«d will of the army might eventually 
be of great service to him, he cultivated their 
friendship with assiduity and success. 

Hearing that Lambert was advancing north* 
wards. Monk affected to treat with the com* 
mittee of safety ; but bis object seems to have 
been to gain time. In &ct, the nation was &1U 
ing into anarchy ; while Lambert's forces were 
assembling at Newcastle, Haselrig and Moriey 
took possession of Portsmouth for the parlia* 
ipent, and admiral Lawsop, entering th^ rivefi 
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i^eclared on the same side. The citf of London 
had established a kind of separate government 
within itself ; and thus every thing was running 
into confusiony though the tide flowed in favour 
of parliament* 

That assembl)^ now took courage to revoke 
Lambert's commission, who, finding himself 
menaced by Monk in front, and in danger of 
being deserted by his own soldiers, suffered him- 
self to be arrested, and committed to the tower. 

Monk, who had now passed the Tweed, 
though .informed of the restoration of parlia- 
ment, continued to advance at the head of about 
six thousand men. During his march, he re- 
ceived various addresses, requesting he would 
assist in settling the nation ; but he affected to 
pay little regard to them. 

At length, having taken up his quarters in 
Westminster, without opposition, he was intro- 
duced into the house, and thanked for his ser- 
vices. His answer was couched in terms of 
great reserve. He said, he had only performed 
his duty; and that it remained with them to 
render still more important services to the na- 
tion, by summoning a full and free parliament, 
in order to effect a settlement, which all men 
seenled anxious to procure, after so many con- 
vulsions. He hinted, that application had been 
made to him for that purpose ; but that he had 
referred the petitioners to parliament, who were 
the best judges of these measures. 

In a short time, however, the com- ^ j^. 
mon-council of London having de- jggo.* 
clared, that they would pay no more 
taxes, till a free parliament was called, parlia^ 
meat gave orders to Monk to march into the 
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city, and seize some of those who were rmoist 
inimiced to its sway. This order he hesitated 
not to execute with effect ; but, soon reiiectingy 
that by this action, he had broke through the 
general ambiguity of his character, and made 
liimself the tool of u parliament whith he dc* 
tested, he wrote a letter to the house, requiring 
^em in the name df the citizens, soldiers, and 
whole commonwealth, to issue writs within a 
week for the filling of their assembly, and to 
^fix the time for their own dhsoltitiom He then 
inarched with his army into the city, and hdv- 
ing requested the mayor to summon a common- 
council, he apologized for his late measures, and 
desired that the city and army might nrntnafly 
plight their faith for a strict union, in eiery 
thing that migpht conduce to the setdement of 
the commonwe^th. 

No words can describe the joy which thiv in- 
4e11igence conveyed, and to prove his sincerity, 
he refused to receive a deputation from the par- 
liament. He then excited the secluded mem- 
bers to enter the house, by which means a ma- 
jority was formed, favourable to his views, and 
writs were issued for the immediate assemblili;^ 
ef a new parliament. 

Monk, however, still maintained an appear- 
ance of zeal for the commonwealth ; but, at last 
he was prevailed cm by a ^ntleraan of the 
name of Morris, the only person he consulted 
with, to allow Sir John Granville to deliver a 
verbal message to the king, assuring him .of his 
seal, and desiring him to retire into Holland 
without delay. 

The elections for the new pariiaroent, by the 
union of the presbyterians and the niyalistSf 



;«6nt eterjr yfhert in £EiToar'of the kvagi and tbe 
same dispositioa prevailed in Ireland. 
i- Wlien parliament met| &r Harbottle Grim- 
«tone9 a gentleman well-afTected to the king^ 
service^ was choeen speakeri and the general^ 
fhaving sounded the inclinations of the* asaemblf, 
igave directions to inform them that one Sir 
John Granville, a servant of the king) was now 
;at tbe door with a letter ibr the commons. 
He was ocdered to be admitted with accla- 
onatioiiy .and without one disseoting voice a com* 
inittee was appointed to prepare an answer. 
t The king*i declaradony which was instantly 
. published and dispersed, was well cakulaHed to 
laugment the satisfaction, which the conduct of 
•Monk had inspired. It ofifered a general 
ianBiiesty,.with such exceptions only as should 
-be made by parliament $ it promised liberty of 
^^consdence ; and assured the soldiers of all 
tlwir arrears^ with a continuance of the same 
xpajr. 

The lopis, perceiving the spiriA with which 

:tiM kingdom, as well as the comraions, wera. ac- 

.'ttMted, hastened to reinstate themselves in thdr 

-ancient authority; and, both hoinses atlendiftg, 

the king was proclaimed with great solemnity 

'in Palece-yaffd at Whctehfll, and at Temple 

Bar. The commons wjted a handsome gra- 

'tiutty to Granville, and a present of fifty ttou* 

sand pounds to his majesty, with ui&rior sums 

Ibr the dukes of York and Gloucester^ 

A committee of lords and conmians..was dis- 
patched, to invite the king to return, and assome 
his crown. His majesty embaridng at.Scheve« 
4ing, laniled atDovery and, ontfaeSStlkofMa^^ 
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which WM alsa his birth^f, enttred LofHlio^ 
amidst the most J0yful congratulatioin* t 

When Charies IL ascended the throney he was 
■tUfty yean of age« He possessed a Tigoroaa 
Gonstitutienf a fine shape, a manly figure, and 
a gracefiil air, and, though his features were 
rather harsh, his general aspect was lively md 
enga|^. No prince ever received a crown 
with the more cordial attachment of his people*^ 
and the ease and afiabiltQr of hia manners, were 
well calculated U> confirm the populaiity mA 
which he was received. ( 

In the choice jof his ministers, he gave greait 
sads&ction to the nation. Sir Edward Hyde, 
created earl of Clarendon, was chancellor and 
prime minister ; the duke of Ormond, was stei^ 
^ard of the faoosehoid ; the earl of Southanvpton 
fdgfa treasurer ; and Sir Edward Nicholas, secre- 
tary of state. Admiral Montagu, who had carried 
a fleet to Receive hb majesty, without waitkig 
Jbr the sanction of parliament, was created eafl 
of Sandwich, and general Monk, duke of Albe- 
marie. No reward, indeed, could be too grM: 
fi>r the services of the latter, who, without 
bioodriMd,.and without oonfiision, had, by prtr 
dence and caution alone, efiected such a rev^« 
lution» Into the king's council, were aditiitt^ 
the most eminent men of the nation, withoiit 
• regard to their former disUnctiona; the.presby^ 
. tenans equally with the royalists. 

All judicial proceedings during ^he inter- 
'iregnum were ratified by a new lawi andf the 
: act of indemnity passing with 'little oppoMtion, 
•^ received the royal assent. The 'tegicides, with 
. Vane and Lambert, were alone excepted hoik 
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fgarinmi andm few were declared iacaiMlSle of 
tver heading any office m the state* 
p. The next biMuness was the setUemefit of the 
lung's^ revenue* They granted him one huA* 
deed, thousand ppiu^da a year^ in lieu of the te* 
^Mipes of wards and UverieSf and voted, that die 
9C^tkd revenue of the crown for all charges, 
nlKj^d ;amonnt to the annual sum of one m^ 
iion .two hundred thousand pounds ; but, still 
jealous of libertjf they scarcely assigned saf» 
l^ient funds for two^thtrds of that > sum ; and 
thus left the care of fulfilling their engagemenis 
^ thefutui'e coasideratioii of par^cnent. 
V r Tke irial and condemmKkion of the regicidesy 
.3rtio..wer» still aUve) and could be found, now 
omie m* Harrison, Scot, Caicw, Clement, 
'hfmfh Sicffope» Axtel, Hackery Coke, and Hugh 
Peter St Auffered with the confidence of martyrs ; 
•I^ienihal, the speaker of the rump parliament, 
Md Ifee re^ of the king's jwlges, wc» with une«T 
Ampled lenity, reprieT^,or escaped arraij^nment^ 
The king disserved the partiament with a 
:'^^c1& full of the most gracious eispressioBs ; 
m4M ^ urg^t advice of Clarendon, conseafc- 
.^.to, disbnfid the armyi eacept about tme thou- 
.mund horse» and four thousand foot. This was 
jtbe irst appearance of a regular standing army, 
^lUQ^er. the j^ionikrchy, fin |his island* 

. .Clarendon».n0w .nfiarly i^tied to the royal 

j^ipily by the mair^ge of his eldest dsughter, 
tAonp Hydei to the dnke of York,; by his wis* 
r^fipi9f jiiis justic^i ^nd his pmdencev equally pn>-« 

{fiaoled the intjefe8t«>f the p»nce and the peo^ ; 

,bkUt, it^ hb attachnient, to the relt|^n of the es- 
,>,tabli^mpnt)t he aeemsiila some measure^ to have 
:ibi;]g;ot the compact, by which his master was 



secallecL Cbarks, liavtfif obstrv^f th^ pMk 
byterianism was not a reHgion for a gen^lemaiH 
it was resoivcd to restore prelacy in Scotland; 
and Sharp, who had been commiflsioned by tlie 
preabytenans in Scotland, to nianage their if>* 
t«restB with the kingp, was persuaded to abandon 
his party} and» as a reward for his tergiver^ 
lattoni was created archbishop of Stt Andrtm^si 
This excited niiich discontent in Scotland •^ 
and the humiliatioA of that sect in the north, 
was soon followed by the persecution of their 
brethren in the south* An inelfect-ual confer* 
^ jy enoe had baen hekl at tii« Saroy, in 
1^69. order, to brings about an accommodation 
betwreen these of the established chorck 
and the followers of presbytery ;-and the n^vr 
parliament, which met about this time, layiag 
hold of the« prejudices which pt^yailed among 
the pr^byterian sect, ta eject there 4ro«i theil' 
bviogSy required^ that every clergyman who* b»d 
not ivodved eptacopal ordination, should- be ro«> 
ordained; should declare his assent to erery 
thiag cfjntained in the book -of comtnoiv prayer; 
should ahjure the solemn league and covenant*; 
^nd abpuid renounce the principle of taking 
«nns against the king, on any pretence what* 
soever* Tbis- act, and others which passed abosit 
the same time, . have been the best support* 0f 
.the state, by closdy linking it With the church*. 
. Thus. the king's promises of toleration and 
indulgence to tender consciences, were broken 
4)r eluded ;. l»]t it is probable^ that the catholics, 
rather than the preebyteiians, were the persons 
principally aimed at by the ssealous Clarendon, 
4U)d the church party among the commons. 
.About two theunad sectaries, iK>wevei^ in.. one 
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4af) reltnquislied their cure«, aiMr8iu:tificed their 
interest to their principles. Soon after, the king 
waft married to the princess Cathertoe of Por- 
tugal, with whom he received five hundred 
thousand pounds, and the two fortresses of Tan- 
gier in Africa, and Bombay in the East Indies^ 
by way of dowry. This match, however, was 
fsLT from proving aui^iciom ; for the> ^ueen wins 
never able to win the affections of iier husband* 
, Amidst these transactions, the pecuniary dis- 
tress of the king dsdly augmented ; and in order 
to raise money, as well as to save expenses, 
Dunkirk was sold to France for foyr hundred 
thou^nd pounds* In this scheme, Clarendoi^ 
concurred ; and so little was the French king 
~ sensible of the value of hi^ acquisitkffl, that he 
thought he had made a hard barg^n* 

About this time, Charges Issued a declaration, 
under pretence of mitigating the rigours con-i 
tained in the act of uniformity, to which he wa^ 
doubtlessly induced by his prejudices in favour 
of popery f for, though in his gay and vigorous 
days, he had j^hown much indifference to all re^ 
ligion, it was evident, that he retained a secret 
propensity to the church of Rome, wiule his 
brother, the di^ke pf York, had entered with 
zeal into ail the principles of that theological 
party, and by his application to business,, vvhich 
the king disliked, had gained a great ascendency 
ove.r him« On pretence of easing the protestant 
dissetuers, therefore, they agreed on a plan for 
introducing a general toleration, and giving the 
catholics the jfree exercise of their religion, at 
Jeast in private houses. 

Parliament, however, had wisdom enough tp 

n^petrate his designs; and in-order to deprive 

3A2 
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^ P the cathofic9 of alt hopes, the tvo 
]653] houses concomed lA a reiiHUistraBee 
a|;af nst them^ Charles, on this, not only 
dropped his project of indulgence, but issued a 
vague proclamation against priests and jesotts, 
and, in return for this compiiance, he pressed 
the commons for a supply^ who voted him four 
subsidies — ^the last time that taxes were levied in 
that manner* 

The earl of Clarendon began to decline in 
favour about this time. His master's partiality 
for popery was always opposed by this rainistery 
who, conscious of integrity and of honest services, 
disdained to prop his power by any adscidtiou9 
means. 

Though the nation had run from the extreme 
of fonaticism into a culpable degree of luke-* 
warmness, it could not see with indifference 
Charles's irregular pleasures, and the little re-i 
gard he paid to decency in his public mistresses^ 
In short, his conduct was freely scrutinized, and 
his character appreciated as it deserved. It was 
found that his bounty proceeded rather from a! 
facility of disposition, than from principle ; that 
while he appeared affable to all, his hea'it was 
little capable of friendship ; and that he secretly 
entertained an unfavourable opinion of man* 
kind, no proof of the rectitude of hb own mind* 
But, what was most injunous to the king's re- 
putation, was his sufiFbring his own adherents, 
and those of his father, to remain in poverty 
and distress, aggravated by the cruel dnappoint- 
liient of their sanguine hopes, and by seeing 
favour and preferment bestowed on their most 
inveterate foes. The act of indemnity and ob- 
livion was construed) and| in many caseSy too 
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justif , as an act of indeifinity to the king's ene^ 
mies, and of oblivion to his friends*. 

The loyalty of the pariiament induced them 
to i^epeal the triennial act, and to content them- 
selves with a clause, that, parlraments sh«uld 
i, not be discontinued above three years at most* 

The commons likewise passed a vote, that the 
indignities oflered to the English, by the sub* 
jects of the United States, were the greatest 
obstructions to all foreign trade* This paved 
the way to a Dutch war. Sir Robert Holmes 
was secretly dispatched with a squadron of 
twenty-two ships to the coast of Afiica, where 
he : expelled the Dutch from cape Corfe, and 
seized their settlements at Cape Verde and Gon 
ree« Then sailing to America, he possessed 
himself of Nova Belgia, since called New-York, 
which had been granted by patent to the earl 
ofStirKng, in the reign of James L but had never 
been plsiUed except by the Hollanders. 

When the Dutch complained of these hostile 
measures, the king [pretended to deny ths^ 
Holmes had any authority for his proceedings ; 
but this evaaon not satisfying them» they di&- ' 
patdied de Ruyter with a fleet, to retaliate on 
the Eoglisiu This admiral not only ^ ^ 
recovered what had been lost, but took 1555' 
some of the dd settlements belonging to 
the English. 

. After this, the Dutch in vsun attempted to 
avert the h<»iors of war by a negociation. John 
de Witt, who then directed their measures, by 
his conduct and capacity, caused a fieet to be 
equipped, surpassing any that had ever sailed 
before fnim the ports of Holfand. The Eng- 
lish fleet consisted of one^ hundccd and fourteen 



$aU, and was commanded by the duke of Yorlu 
and under him by prince Rupert, and the ean 
of Sandwich. Obdam, the Dutch admiral, had 
nearly an equal force, and on meeting, he de- 
clined not the combat. In the heat of action, 
when engaged in close fight with the duke of 
York, Obdam's ship blew up* This accident 
disconcerted the Dutch, and Xhty fied towards 
their own coasts the son of the famous admiral 
Troipp gallantly protecting the rear of his 
countrymen. The vanquished had nineteen 
ships sunk or taken, the victors loiit only one. 
In this action the duke of York behaved with 
great bravery ; the earl of Falmouth, lord Mus* 
kerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one shot at 
his side, and covered him with their brains and 
gore- 

The declining courage of the Dutch wad 
again revived by de Witt, who soon remedied 
all the disorders occasioned by the late misforr 
tune ; but his chief reliance was on the king of 
France, who in conformity to treaty, was resolv- 
ed to support the States in this unet|ual contest. 
The Englisli, however, had now a more 
dreadful calamity than war to contend with^ 
The plague had carried off ninety thousand per- 
/idns in London; and the king, to escape thi^ 
awful visitation, was obliged to call a parliament 
at Oxford. 

^ jj . The king of France having ordered his 
1666! admiral, the duke of Beaufort, to pro- 
ceed with forty sail, to the suppoK of ht4 
allies, that squadron was now supposed to be 
entering the channel. The Dutch fleet, under 
the command of de Ruyter, to the number of 
#eventy-six sail, was %t sea, in order to join th$ 
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TVenoh* The duke of AlbemaAe alid prtnce 
Rupert commanded the English fleet, which' 
did not exceed seventy ^four sail* Aibemarle» 
cqnsulting onlf his courage, dispatched prince. 
Rupert With twenty ships* to oppose the dQke> 
of Beaufort; and with tlie lemainder, set sail ta 
giYe battle to the Dutch* Never did a mQi*o> 
meniorable engagement take place ; whether we 
^Qsider its long dumtioo, or the desperate cou^. 
rage with which it was fought. 
, On the first day, the loss was nearly equal, 
and darkness parted the combatants ; vice-admw 
ral Sir WjlUam, Baiksly fell on the side of tho 
EogUshy and admiral Evertz, oa that of th« 
Dutch* . On the second day, dunog the action« 
the Dutch were joined by sixteen fresh ship^ 
while the English had not more than twenty4 
d^ight in a situation for fi^tio(^« This induced 
Albemarle to draw towards the Ei^glish coast, 
which he did with an undaunted countenance! 
fxotesting to the earl of Ossory,:Son of the. duke 
of Ormond, that he would sooner blow up hhi 
ship than strike* 

As the. Dutch had come up to the English, 
aod were about to renew the engagement, the 
squadron of prince Rupert was descried steering 
to tlie assistance of Albemarle. The battle now 
began afresh, and continued with great violence 
till suspended by a mist. The English retired 
first, into their own harbours. 

De Ruyter now posted himself at the mouth 
«f the Thames ; but it was not long before Ru« 
pert and Albemarle approached to attack him* 
The engagement was again fierce and obstinate^ 
^nd three Dutch admirals fell ;. but de Ruyteri 
though pi^ssed on all sides, retained his statioQi 
till night ended the engagement. 
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Next diqr, Aadiiig the Dttch Beet «»itte<M,'^ 

he was obliged to submit to a retreat^ which yeKt 
he conducted with so much •^kill, as to render it 
as honourable as any vktory. " My God I* 
eiclaimed he, << what a wretch I am ! among «e 
many thousand bullets, is there not one to put 
an end to my miserable life ?" The Dmch^'bjr 
die greatest exertionsy were sayed in their har« 
hours, and the English triumphantly scoured thV 
seas without control. ^ ; 

' But the joy arising from this victoiy was of 
short duration* A most dreadful fire broke oo^ 
in London, which spreeding, in spite of everf 
endeavour to check its destructive progress, coil& 
lumed four hundred streets and thirteen thousand 
houses* The popular prejudice ascribed this ea^ 
laynity to the catholics ; but no proof appeared to 
support such a cahunny> though it is sanctioned 
t^ the inscription, still remaining ofi the momW 
ment, that records tbe conflaghttion. 

The Dutch still eontipuing to make the mosi 
^vigorous resistance, Charles began to be aensU 
Ue, that all the ends for which the war had 
been undertaken, were likely to prove abortive^ 
This induced him to make oveilmres of accom^ 
modation, which were c^ily listened to ; and «d 
near^ was the treaty concluded, that he impni- 
dentjy discontinued h^s preparations* 
* The penetrating mind of de Witt saw- tfao 
oppotunity for retrieving the honour of hi&coimi; 
try, and he embraced it. ^The Dutch iket, uqy 
der de Ruyter, appeared in the Thames, and 
bursting the chain which had been drawn acrosi(> 
the Med way, advanced as far as Upnore. casde, 
.and burnt several ships* . They next attempted* 
Ppr^^Qiouth^ insulted Harwich, i^ .hfi4 they 
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\iC«ii iiq^itedby the Frendt, the most fierious 
QQiisequ^ices might have ensued. The signing 
xtf the treaty of Bueda, however, saved England 
j&om this danger; and the acquisition of New;^ 
York, was the princitml advantage which this 
eountry reaped from the war in which it bad 
been engaged. 

' Some sacrifice was necessary to appease the 
people for their disappomtmenta ; and the chan- 
cellor became the victim. His sale of Dunkirk 
Was remembered 4 and as he had engaged in 
bwldiiig beyond what his ostensible finances 
woakl alk>w, he was e3^>osed to public reproach, 
iaa if he* had acquired riches by corruption, 
though nodiing of this kind was ever proved 
against him. 

The kii^, indeed, wbo had always revered ra-*^ 
4her than loved him, was glad to be freed from 
such a minister, who did not permit his master'a 
4icentious pleasures to pass without reprehen* 
fioRv The great seal was given to sir Orlando 
Brid^pxian. 

i The duke of York in vain exerted his interest 
in behadf of his father. An impeachment was 
voted against him by the commons; and Cla- 
rendon, finding that neither his innocence nor his 
past services were sufficient to protect him, 
withdrew to the continent, where he lived six 
fN[rs,«fter his banishment was decreed, and em- 
ployed' his leistine in reducing to order the histo- 
ry of the civil war, for which he had before col- 
'teeted miaterials. This performance does honour 
to his memory. 

Ju Scotland, the king, from his aversioo to 
btimness, had intrusted his affairs to his mints- 
•tiin. Tbeset particularly Middleton, made ^ 
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^ei7impr(i{>eri)se of their amthorhfi; Ibralettef 
tein^ imefcepted from tovd Lome to lord Diif«> 
ills, in which he complained that his enemies had 
•cmteavoiirtd, by fatf^ehood, to pirepossess the king 
against him, the noble writer wa^ tried on an old 
tyrannical and absurd law against leasing making*^ 
or in plain English, telling falsities, and being 
^ontTCted, was condemned to die, bat afterwards 
-pardoned. 

- Many ©dier mtnilar ^Intances of violence eo- 
curred ; bat the chief circttmstaftGc from which 
Were derived all the sohsecfwent tyranny and dis* 
orders ifi Scotf^nd, was the executitxi of th« hWs 
for the cstaWishment of episcopacy. Above one- 
-third of the Kvings in the kingdom, were at once 
declared vacant for nonconformity in the incunK 
-bents ; and as new ministers were to be searched 
for and appointed, neither profligacy nor igno- 
rance was a bar to preferment. 

Charles, at length ^sgusted with the violence 
of Middleton, recaHed him, and tnade Rothes 
commissioner in his place. Lauderdale still con- 
timied secretary of state for Scotland, and com- 
monly resided at London. 

Affairs no^ Went on with some degree of 
quietness, till a severe law was made in England 
•against conventicles : the Scottish parliament 
passed one with similar provisions, and such dis- 
orders arose in consequence^ that military force 
was obliged to be employed. Several fell in the 
conflict : but though the insurgents were soon 
suppressed, the spirit that actuated them was not 
evaporated. 

The settlement of Ireland, after the restora- 
tion, was a work of great difficulty. To the 
numerous loyalists, who had been expelled by 
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Gfomwefl, some recompense was due; and to 

enable Charles to make it, besides the Juaa^^wo- 
priated lands in Ireland, the soldieis and advtn*^ 
turers were prevailed on, by the dokeof Ormcmd, 
to selinquish ^ne thiid<^ their possessions, whioii 
effected a kind of temporary tranquillity. 
. Since the restoration, the king had been in 
ccmtinual want of a supply from t^e paidiaiKient ; 
and though they had been much nM»re .liberal to 
him than his predecessor, his dissipated plea- 
sures rendered all ineffectual. Charies, ^ ^^ 
however, had again recourse to them, ^q^] 
when the commons, besides some votes 
$tnd grants, passed a law, empowering him to 
sell the fee-krms rents, the last remtuns of the 
demesnes, by which the ancient kings of Engw 
land had been supported. By this .expedient, 
he probably procured upwards of a million 
sterling. 

The king's councils, which had always beea 
negligent and fluctuating, now became actuary 
criminal. Men of honour and integrity were 
excluded from any deliberations ; and the wbc^ 
secret of government was intrusted to five per- 
sons, Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, 
and Lauderdale, called the cabal^^sl word which 
the initial letters of their names happened to 
compose. These men were notorious for their 
bad principles in public and piivate life ; and 
iK^hen armed with so inuch power, they became 
truly dangerous. 

By the dark counsels of the cabal, the king 
was inspired with a •jealousy of parliaments, 
•and they insinuated, that it would be for his in- 
terest to break the triple alliance, not long 
|)efore concluded between him, Holland, and 
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Sweden) and form a close intimacy with Fratlc^i 
This nefarious scheme had for some time been 
feuspected by de Witt ; but till sir William Tem- 
jde was recalled^ a man in whose honour he just- 
ly confidedi there was no overt act by which it 
could be proved* 

About the same time. Blood, a disbanded 
officer of the pratector's, who had been attaint^ 
ed for an attempt to surprise the castle of Oub« 
Isn, meditated revenge on the duke of Ormonde 
whom he seized in the midst of London, but who 
was rescued by his servants* Soon after, Blood 
conceived a plan still more daring, which was to 
carry off* the crown and regalia from the tower, 
and in this enterprise he was very near succeed- 
ing* Being secured, however, and examined, 
he refused to name his accomplices. ^ The fear 
of death," said he, " shall never force me, ei- 
ther to deny a guilt, or betray a friend.** Struck 
with the report of his conduct, the king desired 
to see him* Blood now made sure of a pardon ; 
and in ordet to show that he deserved it, he pre* 
tended that he. had been engaged with others in 
a design to shoot his majesty, but that his heart 
had been checked with awe in the moment of 
execution. He added, that he belonged to a 
confederacy, which had bound themselves by 
. the strictest oaths to avenge the death of any one 
of their associates* Whether Charles was in- 
fluenced by fear or admiration, he pardoned the 
villain, and granted him an estate of five hun«* 
dred pounds a yefir in Ireland, while Edwards, 
the keeper of th^^S^alia, who had been wound*- 
ed in defence^ of^is charge, was foi'gotten and 
neglected. , 
The king, who eagerly watched an opportunity 
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to break with the Dutch, and had already squan* 
dered away the money which parliament had 
granted him, without venturing to assemble them 
to ask for more, dropped a hint, that the staff 
of treasurer was ready for any one who could 
devise means to supply his present necessities* 
Ashley, still more unprincipled than his masteri 
suggested the expedient of shutting up the ex- 
chequer, ahd retaining all the payments which 
should be made into it *• In violation of every 
rule of right or justice, this plan was adoptedt 
and Ashley gained an office and a peerage, for 
what ought to have brought him to the gsdlowt* 
This man was soon after promoted to the great 
seal. 

This breach of domestic honour was followed 
by foreign transactions, of a similar complexion* 
On the most frivolous pretences, war was de- 
clared against Holland, which was seconded by 
another declaration from Louis XIV. 

To oppose this formidable confederacy, de 
Witt exerted himself to the utmost ; but his 
merits had begotten envy, and* the popular 

* It should be observed, that bankers used to carry their 
moaey to the exchequer, and advance it upon the security 
of the funds, by which they were afterwards reimbursed , 
when the money was levied on the public. The bankers, 
by this traffic, got eight per cent, or more, for sums which 
had either been assigned to them without interest, or 
Fhioh they borrowed at sjx p^cent. ; profits which they 
paid dearly for, by this egregious breach of public faith. 
A general confusion prevailed in the city, followed by the 
ruin of many. Distrust every where took place, with a 
stagnation of commerce, by which the public was uiiiver- 
Sfdly affected ; and men, fv^l of the most dismal appreh^n- 
lions, were at a loss to account for such unprecedei^ted 
ai»d iniquitous counsels. 



Opinion Atrongly leaned in favour of William^ 
prince of Orange^ then about twenty-two yean 
old, who had been trained up by de Witt him- 
self, and was now brought forward as his rivaU 

The struggle between the two factions, re* 
tctded every measure ; however, a raw army o£ 
seventy thousand men was at last drawn together^ 
and the prince was appointed both general and 
adimral of the commonwealth ; but his partisans 
we?e still unsadsfied, because the perftetttai edkt 
femaincd m force, by virtue of which he was ex« 
i^Iuded from the stadthdderate* 

Dc Witt, howerer, with the true spirit of pa- 
triotism, forgot little competitions, and pushed 
on the naval preparations of his country. Dc 
Ruyter, who was strongly attached to him, com* 
iminded the Dutch fleet, which consisted of 
ninety-five ships of war, and forty-four fire-ships. 
With these he surprised in Sotebay, the com* 
bined fleets ©f France and England. The earl 
of Sandwich had, in vain, warned the duke of 
York of his danger, and his foresight had been 
attributed to fear; but when the enemy ap- 
peared in sight, he alone, with the squadron 
under his command, was prepared for action. 
The hasty reflection that had been thrown on 
him, he wiped off by the most gallant beha- 
viour, and after having sunk three fire-ships, 
which endeavoured to grapple with him, alkl 
seen six hundred out of one thousand men, lying 
dead on the deck, a fourth fire-ship laid hold of 
his vessel, and her destruction was inevitable. 
His captain advised him to retire ; but he' pre- 
ferred death to the appearance of deserting his 
post. 

During this fierce engagement with Sand- 
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wich) de Ru3rter attacked the duke of York, who 
fought with such fury for above two hours, that, 
though the Dutch admiral had been in thirty- 
two actions, he declared, this was the most severe. 
The duke's ship was so shattered, that he was 
obliged to shift his flag. Night, at last, divided 
the combatants* The Dutch retired, and the En-r 
glish were not in a capacity to follow. The loss 
on both sides was nearly equal. 

By land, however, the contest was less doubt- 
ful. Louis, having invaded Holland, over-ran 
that country almost without opposij|iibln. - Am- 
sterdam alone, seemed to retain soine>courag^« 
The sluices were opened, and the neighbouring 
country was laid under water. All the pro- 
vinces now followed the same example, and 
scrupled not, in this extremity, to restore to the 
sea those fertile fields which had formeMy been 
won from it;. 

The combined potentates, finding that the 
^nemy was driven to desperation, attempted to 
draw over the prince of Orange, who, in conse- 
quence of the murder of de Witt, had gained 
the whole ascendency in public afiairs, to their 
lure, and made him the most splendid offers ; 
but, faithful to his engagements, he generously 
spumed at their proposals ; andr when Bucking- 
bam urged the inevitable destrjaction that hung 
over the United Proyincps, and asked him, whe- 
ther he did not see that the commonwealth was 
ruined : " There is one certain means,*' replied 
the prince, " by which I can be sure never to 
see my country's ruin: I will die in the last 
ditch." 

By degr^ps the Dutch began to recover them- 
■fplves ^ litfle. Groningen for a time stopped 
.3B? 
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the progress of inVasion $ and the emperor, who 
was alarmed at the successes of France, pat 
himself in motion. Spain, also, sent some troops 
to the assistance of the States ; but their chief 
reliance was on the English parliament, which 
could not be brought to approve of the rupture 
with H(dland, or of the alliance with France. 
They granted, indeed, a supply ; but at the same 
time they proceeded to state grievances, and to 
ask redress. The king, unwilling to break with 
the commons, accorded thetr wishes ; and Shaftes- 
bury, perceiving his danger, in case those con- 
cessions should be desired, jcHned the cabals of 
file country party, who received him with open 
arms* ' 

The money granted by parliament served to 
equip a fleet, of which prince Rupert was de- 
clared admiral. Three different, but indecisive 
actions were fought at sea ; the last was the 
most obstinate. In it the brave sir Edward 
Spragge lost his life ; and on no occasion did 
Rupert gain more deserved honour: his con- 
duct, as well as his valour, shone out with sig^l 
lustre. Had the French supported him, the vic- 
tory must have been decisive. 

By land the prince of Orange displayed un- 
common skill and bravery ; and the Dutch 
having received very powerful aid from the Im- 
perialists, Louis was obliged to abandon his 
conquests with greater rapidity than he made 
them. 

The parliament of England being again as- 
sembled, discovered greater symptoms of jea- 
lousy than before, and remonstrated against a 
marriage, which the duke of York, who had 
some time been a widower, was negociating with 
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a catholic princess of the house oi Modena* 
Several changes took place in the ministry about 
the same time, which were somewhat in favour 
of the nation ; tmt the duke having conchided 
the proposed match, and the war with Holland 
being more unpopular than ever, Charles found 
that it would be impossible to obtain any more 
supplies, while the present measures were pursu* 
ed. Yielding, therefore, to necessity, he resolved 
on a separate peace, which was negociated under 
the Spanish ambassador ; and was concluded on 
terms honourable to England, as well as to the 
great joy of the people. 

Charles, now at peace himself, offered ^ j^ 
his mediation to the bellijgerent powere. 3574* 
This being accepted, he-^^ent sir William 
Temple as his ambassador to Holland ; but this 
veteran statesman soon found that the scheme of 
mediating a peace would prove abortive, while 
such extravagant terms were insisted on by all 
parties concerned. With various turns of for- 
tune, the war therefore continued to be carried 
on ; and the English, though now spectators in 
the quarrel, could not help regarding the passing 
events with extreme anxiety. 

Parliament continued to vie*v the mea- ^ j^ 
sures of government with much jealousy, 1675.' 
which was increased by a bill introduced 
into the house of peers, by the earl of Lindesey, 
the object of which was» to oblige the members 
of both houses, and all who possessed any office, 
to declare that it was unlawful, on any pretence 
whatever, to take amis against the king, and 
that they would not at any time endeavour any 
alteration in the established government, either 
in church or state. 
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This was debated for seventeen days^ and car- 
ried only by two voices in the house of peers. In 
the commons it was likely to meet with still more 
opposition; but a quarrel arising between the 
two houses, respecting a breach of privilege, in 
the person of sir John Tagg, the king, to put an 
end to the altercation, judged it expedient to pro- 
rogue the pariiament to a distant term. 

The belligerent powers being by this time tir- 
ed of war, began to turn their attention to peace ; 
and accordingly a congress met at Nimeguen, to 
which most of them sent plenipotentiaries* It 
was hoped that Charles would have promoted 
this by his influence ; but he had actually, in se- 
cret, sold his neutrality to France ; and, though 
he was aware that, while the war continued, he 
should enjoy no tranquillity at home, he could not 
bring himself to take an open part in the negocia- 
tion* 
. ^ Parliament again assembling, after an 
j^^f^^ adjournment of more than a year, the 
king met them with strong professions of 
future economy, and a wish to sanction whatever 
laws they might think necessary for the security 
of religion and property. At first, they proceed- 
ed with some degree of temper, and voted a consi- 
derable sum for the increase of the navy ; buty 
hearing of the defeat of the prince of Orange, 
by marshal Luxemburgh, and of the capture 
of Valenciennes, Cambray, and St. Omer, by 
IxHiis, they immediately addressed the king, 
representing the danger to which England was 
exposed from the increasing greatness of France. 
This not meeting with the attention desired, 
they enforced their application by voting an 
address^ wherein they besought his ipajesty tp 
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enter into a league, affensiTe and del^nsive, with 
the UnUed States, againtt the g>rowth and fM^wei^ 
of the French king, and for the preservation of 
the Spanish Netherlands, and to make such 
other alliances with the confederates as shoi^d 
appear fit and useful to that end. 

On these conditionB they promised hitn effec- 
tual supplies ; but Charles, considering this 
address as a dangerous encroachment on his 
prerogative^ in great anger adjourned both 
hottseSi. 

Had not the king been privatdy sold ta 
France^ this was the critical moment in which 
he might hare preserved the balance of power 
in Europe, and ingratiated himself with his sttb« 
jects $ but bf his temporizing expedients he k>st 
the glorious opportumty. In order, however^ 
to do something grateful to the nation, he en- 
couraged proposals of marriage from the prince 
of Orange to the princess Mary, eldest daughter 
of the duke of York, who had no male issue, and 
who was consequently heir apparent at that time 
to the crown, after her father. 

Preliminaries to this effect being adjusted, the 
king yery graciously received his nephew, the 
prince of Orange, at Newn(iarket^ and in a short 
time he was married to the princess, who was 
extremely amiable both in her person and man- 
ners. This match gave infinite satisfaction ta 
all parties ; but, notwithstanding the double tie 
by which Charles was now bound to consult the 
interests of the States Genend, nothing could 
detach him from the French alliance ; and, 
though he found it necessary to be cautious, he 
ibrebore to urge any thing injurious to the views 
of Louis* 
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After vatioas negociatioiis and counfeeMiegv* 
ctatioiuh a treaty of general peace was at last 
signed at Nimegaen» whefe a congress had loDg 
satt by which France secured the possession d£ 
Franchecompt^ and several towns in the Ne* 
theriands* 

, A strong spirit of indignation existed among 
the English against their sovereign, whose sa* 
pineneas and irresolution had suflPered Louis to 
make such important acquisitions. In Scotiandf 
too> religious differences ran high ; conventidea 
nultipli^ in tlie west ; and the clergy of the 
estaUisbed church were frequently insulted* To 
repress the rising spirit of (mnbyterianism) a new 
parliament had been assembled at Edinburgh, 
some years beA>re, to which Lauderdale was 
deputed as commissioner; but» though lie had 
sufficient influence to get some acts passed which 
were extremely favourable to the prerogatiTe» 
the severity with which he acted i^^nst the 
covenanters raised up a party against him, of 
which duke Hamilton was the hes^« 

In facti both the language and the conduct of 
Charles daily tended to increase the prejudices 
and suspicions of his subjects. Arbitrary power 
and popery were apprehended as the scope of all 
his designs ; and therefore it is not to be won* 
dered at, that the nation gave credit to every 
report against the catholics. 

One Xirbyi a chemist, informed the king, 
that there was a design against his life ; that two 
men, called Grove and Pickering, had engaged 
to shoot him ; and Sir George Wakeman, the 
queen's physician, to poison him. This intelli- 
gence, he said, he had from a restless divine, 
doctor Tongue, who, being examined, declared 
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lo the treasurer, Danby, that the papers exposing 
the conspiracy^ had been thrust under his door. ' 

This wild and incoherent account would pro« 
babJy have been soon consigned to oblivion, had 
not the..Duke of York^ on learning that his com 
feasor's name was implicated in the business^ 
insisted on a regular inquiry being instituted. 
It was now found that Kirby and Tongue lived 
in strict intimacy with a person named Titus 
Oates, who pretended to know more of the mat- 
ter, and who judged it proper to give evidence 
before sirEdmunctebury Godfrey, an active ma* 
gistrate, before he attended the council, in hopes 
that his declaration would obtain more notorietyi 
and entitle him to more reward. 

The intelligence of Oates tended to this pur* 
port, that the pope having assumed the sove* 
reignty of England and Ireland, on account of 
the heresy of the prince and people, iiad dele^ 
gated his authority to the Jesuits, whose general 
had supplied by commissions all the chief officeSf 
both civil and military. 

It would be useless to enter into all the details 
of this pretended plot $ suffice it to say, that 
OateS the informer was one of the most in&mous 
ti»f mankind; and that, before the council, he be- 
trayed his impostures in such a manner, as would 
have discredited the most consistent story, and 
the most reputable evidence. 

Notwithstanding this, the plot very soon be- 
came the source of terror to the people; and 
Danby, out of opposition to the French interest, 
rather encouraged the story ; and by his sugges- 
tions, one Coleman, who had been secretary to 
the late duchess of York, and was implicated ia 
this affair^ was ordered to be arrested. 
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Among faisfiiipers were found some rtty^tm 
remarks relalive to the sendments aad piincipl^ 
of the king ; and people tidung this lor a confir- 
mation of the truth of Oaties's stoiy, confounded 
a business, which had no rdation to it, with the 
miginally hatched conspiracy. 

The murder of sir Edmundsbury God^f, 
Which never was accounted for, completed the 
general delusion, and rendered the prejudices of 
the nation absokiteiy incurable* The raneral of 
this magistrate, who was found lying in a ditch 
near Primrose-hill, with his sword sticking in his 
body, like the exhibition of Caesar's wounds, 
served to inflame the people against the cathc4icS) 
who were suspected to have been guilty of this 
atrocity, in order to stifle evidence, to a degree 
of dtfigerous fury* 

While the nation was in this ferme^jt, the 
parliament was assembled. The king, in his 
speech, scarcely adverted to the plot about 
which so much had been said ; but Danby, who 
courted popularity, laid open the matter to the 
house of peers. Charles, incensed at his temerity, 
observed, ** Though you do not believe it, you 
will find that you have given the parliament a 
tendle to ruin yourself, and to distui^b aill my af* 
lairs : you will surely live to repent it." 

Danby had sufficient reason, in the sequel, to 
applaud the sagacity of his master* The cry of 
the plot was echoed from one house to the other ; 
a solemn fost was voted : and addresses passed 
for the removal of the popish recusants from 
•London. Lords Powis, StrafiTord, Arundel, 
Peters, and Bellasis, were impeached for high 
treason ; and both houses, after hearing the evi- 
. dence of Gates, voted, << That the lords Und 
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commons are of opinion, that there hath b^eo 
and still is, a damnable and hellish plot, con- 
trived and carried on by the popish recusants, 
for assassinating the king, for subverting the 
government, and for rooting out and destroying 
the protestant religion." 

Gates was applauded and caressed, and en- 
couraged by a pension of 1200 pounds a year. 
Such bounty brought forth new witnesses. 
William Bedloe, a man, if possible, more in- 
famous than Oates, appeared next on the stage. 
At first he confined his intelligence to Godfrey *s 
murder, which he said had been perpetrated 
in Somerset- house, where the queen lived, by the 
papists. He soon after enlarged his information, 
by accusing several persons of consequence, of 
having joined in a popish plot ; and though he 
grossly contradicted himself, the nation was de- 
2^ermined to believe every thing advanced. 

Charles saw the torrent was too strong to be 
resisted. A bill had been brought into parlia- 
ment for a new test, in which popery was deno- 
minated idolatry ; and all the members of both 
Iiouses, who refused this test, were to be excluded. 
The duke of York, in the most pathetic manner, 
moved that an exception might be admitted in 
his favour ; protesting, that whatever his religion 
might be, it should only be a private thing be- 
tween God and his own soul, and never should 
appear in his public conduct. Notwithstanding 
this appeal, he prevailed only by twavoices^ 

The ferment both in and out of parliiunetit 
was soon increased by the treachery of Mon- 
tague, who had been ambassador at Paris. He 
presented to the house of commoQS>^ of which he 



iras a member, a letter from the treasurer, 
Danby, counter-signed by the king, in which 
the most palpable proofs of Charles's disgraceful 
intrigues with the French court were laid open. 
Danby was immediately impeached by the com- 
mons ; but the peers refused to commit him j 
and the quarrel rose to such a height "between 
the two houses, that the king thought it advis- 
able, first to prorogue, and then dissolve them. 

The want of money compelled Charles to sum- 
_. mon a new parliament, but being soon 

1679. alarmed at their refractory disposition, in 
order to appease his people and the par- 
liament, he desired the duke of York to withdraw 
beyond sea, that no ferther suspicion of popish 
counsefs might remain. The duke readily com- 
plied, on obtaining an order for this purpose 
from the king, lest it should be supposed he fled 
from fear, and a promise that he would satisfy 
him as well as the public, in regard to the ille- 
gitimacy of the duke of Monmouth, a natural 
Bon of the king's by Lucy Walters, and born 
about ten years before the restoration. 

This nobleman possessed all the qualities that 
could engage the affections of the people ; and 
in proportion as the duke of York was the object 
of hatred on account of his religion, his nephew 
became more and more beloved ; nor were there 
wanting officious friends, who encouraged him 
to hope that a contract of marriage had passed 
between the kmg and his mother, and that, 
in consequence, he had strong pretensions to the 
crown. Charles, however, to put an end to all 
intrigues of this kind, as well as to remove the 
duke of York's apprehensions, in fuircotmcil 
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inade a declaration of Monmouth's illegitimacy} 
I on which York cheerfully complied with thQ 

I king's desire, and retired to Brussels. 

Parliament, however, was still jealous and dis» 
satisfied. The impeachment of Danby was re- 
vived, and the king, in order to screen his minis- 
ter, granted him a. full pardon ; but it was pre- 
tended that no paf don of the crown could be 
pleaded in. bar of an impeachment, and so reso- 
lute was parliament in support of its pretensions, 
tJiat Danby was committed a close prisoner to 
jhe tower. 

To prevent a bill of absolute exclusion against 
the duke, which was projected, Charles concerted 
^^ome limitations, which deprived the successor, 
}f a papist, of the chief branches of royalty ; but 
these concessions were rejected by the influence 
pf Shaftesbury, who had united himself to the po- 
pular party i and a bi)l was brought in, declar- 
ing that the sovereignty of these kingdoms, upon 
the king's death or resignation, should devolve 
to the person n^ext in succession after the duke f 
and that all who supported his tit^e should be 
deemed rebels and traitors. This important bill 
passed the lower bouse by a majority of 79. 

About the san^e time the standing anmy, and 
the king's guards, were voted by the comipons 
to be illegal ; and that bulwark of. personal and 
Rational lit^erty, the fmbeas corfius act, which pro« 
yided against aibitrary imprisonment, passed the 
3ame session. 

Meanwhile the impeachment of the five popish 
lords, and that of the earl of Danby, was carried 
on with vigour; but a dispute arising betweei^i 
the two houses about allpwing the bishops to vote 
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<^n the trial of Danby, furnished the king \ritk a 
pretext of dissolving the parliament. 

This vigorous measure disappointed all the 
projects of the malcontents ; but even the recess 
of parliament afforded no intermplion to the 
prosecution of the catholics accused of the plot. 
. On the most incoherent and doubtful evidence) 
Whitebread) provincial of the Jesuits, Fenwic> 
Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, were condemned 
and executed ; and it; was not till the trial of sir 
George Wakeman, the queen's physician, that 
the informers received a check. This gentleman 
was acquitted ; and an indelible stain was fixed 
on Oates, Bedloe, and their abettors. 

The discontents in England were communU 
cated to Scotland ; and an incident there roused 
the Scottish covenanters from their inactivity* 
A company of the latter had waylaid, with an 
intention to kill, one Carmichael, an officer of 
the archbishop of St. Andrew's, who had render- 
ed himself obnoxious by his severity. At the 
instant they were looking for their prey, the 
archbishop himself passed by in his coach, and 
interpreting this incident as a declaration of the 
secret purpose of Providence against him, with- 
out farther deliberation they dragged him from 
his coach, and piercing him with many wound»| 
left him dead on the spot, and dispersed. 

This atrocious action gave rise to a violent 
persecution against the covenanters ; who now, 
inflamed by oppression, met to celebrate their 
worship with arms in their hands ; and having 
gained some partial successes, they made them- 
selves masters of Glasgow, dispossessed the 
established clergy^ and issued proclamations^ . 
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.declaring tbat they fought ag^in$t the king's su- 
premacy, against popery ami prelacy, and agakist 
^ popish successor. 

The king, apprehensive of the consequences of 
4hU insurrection^ dispatched Monmouth into Scot- 
land, with a small body of English cavalryw 
That nobjeman being joined by some native 
troops, marched with celerity against the enemy^ 
<>vho had taken post near Bothyrell castle* Their 
numbers never e^^ceeded eight thousand, an4 
b^'mg without officers and experience, they were 
^p^edily routed, with the loss of seven hundred 
JjLillecU ^nd one thousand two hundred taken pri- 
soners* Monmouth treated these with great hu- 
MkmHyt and an act qf indemnity was soon after 
|>assed» 

When the popular discontents had spent them^ 
^Ives, for want of fresh fuel, Charles, by ^ p 
Ills amiable manners and address, found 1679] 
HXeaus to strengthen his party ; and hap- 
pening to {all ill at Windsor, such an affectioa- 
Me regard was shown hUn, t4iat, to use an ex- 
pression of sir William Temple's, the king'9 
death was regarded as the end of the world. The 
iduke of York had been privately sent for ; but 
when he arrived, the king was out of danger. The 
journey, however, was attonded with important 
(consequepces* He prevailed on the king to dis? 
grace Monmouth, whose mac^hinations were now 
known and avowed ; and he obtained leave him- 
self to i*eiire into Scotland, on pretence of quiet- 
ing the apprehensions of the English, but in 
reality with a view of securing his interest in 
that kingdom* 

. J^b'out this time several new changes took 
2C 2 • 
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place in the cabinet ; for the king was equally tkn^ 
steady with regai'd to men and measures. Hyde, 
Sunderland, and Godolphin, seejned at present to 
possess his chief confidence. 

From the encouragement which had been 
given to informers, the nation had got into a 
rein of credulity ; and one Dangerfield, a fellow 
of notoriously infamous character, was the author 
or denouncer of a new plot, called the meal tulp 
plot, from the place in which some papers rela* 
live to it were found. This affair is equally as 
mysterious as those which preceded it* It only 
appears, that Dangerfield, under pretence of be- 
traying the conspiracies of the presby terians, had 
been countenanced by some catholics of condt^ 
tion, and had even gained admission to the duke 
of York. Which side he originally intended to 
cheat is uncertain ; but finding the nation more 
it\cUned to believe in a popish than a presbyte- 
rian plot, he fell in with the prevailing hun^our. 

The duke of Monmouth returning without 
^ jj leafve, served to renew the fermentation^ 
1680. ^^^ crown was attacked by tumultuous 
petitions : those who supported the throhe 
were called abhorrersj from expressing their deep- 
est abhorrence of popular encroachments, and the 
opposite party was denominated petitioners. 
This is the epoch too of the epithet, whig and 
TORY *, which have been bandied about for more 

* The court party reproached their antagonists witfc. 
resembling the fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, whQ 
had obtained the appellation of whigs ; and the country 
party, on the other hand, found a resemblance between 
the courtiers and the popish banditti in Ireland, to whom 
the term of tory was affixed. Hence tb« ongin of those 
two prostitt^te^ words. 
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Ihan a century) with little appropriate meaning, 
but frequently to the injury both of individuals 
and the public* 

Charles finding the nation inveterate against 
popery, affected great zeal the same way ; but 
his artifice did not wholly succeed. The city 61 
London took the lead, in opposition to the court ; 
and Shaftesbury, who by turns was a whig and a 
tory, as it best suited his views, appearing iu 
Westminster hall, attended by several per9t>ns 
of distinction, presented to the grand jury of 
Middlesex reasons for indicting the duke of Yoik^ 
as a popish recusant* This business, however*, 
was quashed ; but Shaftesbury obtained the end 
for which he had undertaken this bold measure s 
he proved to his followers that there could be no 
future accommodation or composition with the 
duke, after such a step. 

After a long interval, the king resolved to 
assemble the parliament* In his speech he 
strongly urged the advantages of unanimity ; 
and ended with an assurance; that if any dis- 
putes arose, the world should have no reason to^ 
say that the fault was his. All these mollifying 
expressions, however, had no effect on the com- 
mons, who. proceeded in their former career, 
and seemed bent on renewing the bill for ex* 
eluding the duke of York from the succession ; 
while a party hoped by this step to advance the 
interest of the duke of Monmouth. But Charles 
was determined to preserve the right of succes- 
sion inviolable; and though the bill passed the 
commons by a great majority, all the influence of 
the court being exerted in the house of peera 
against id the courtiers prevauledj after a long and 
a violent debate* t 
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Fnistrated in this darliog object, thecommoos 
vented their spleen, by resuming the prosecution 
of the popish plot. The impeachment of ^le 
catholic .peer9, l^g.an with that of viscount Staf*- 
ford, who frotu age an4 infirmities, bemg least 
able to defend himself, became the ftfst victim. 
In his last moments he protested, that the only- 
treason of which he had ever been guilty, had 
been entering into schemes for procuring a mi** 
tigution of the penal laws against catholics* The 
populace, who ha(l exulted &t his .trial and con^ 
demnation, were melted into tears at the tendee 
iprtitude he displa^yed on the scaifold*. This wa» 
the last blood that W4S shed on account of th« 
popish plot ; but the commons still found nvnr 
occasion to e^^ercise their talents against the court* 
The king, seeing that no concessions, shoit of giv- 
ing his assent to the exclusion bill, would satisfy 
them, came to a resolution of proroguing them ; 
but the house having got mteltigeqce. of his ddstga 
a few minutes before it was put in execution, in; 
the most (umultuous manner passed a string of 
votes, whiiph vitally attacked the legal and un* 
doubted prerogatives of a king of England* 

Soon after this session was closed, Charles 
summoned a new parliament, and in order to 
avoid those tumults, which attended their as* 
^ sembling at Westminster, he directed them t» 
meet at Oxford. Against this, Monmouth and- 
fifteen peei-s protested, on the pretence that the 
persons of the members would be in danger 
there, from the papists and their a^Vhcrents*;' 
These insinuations inftiimed the people still more ; 
and the assembly at Oxford, from the number 
qf servants and retainers which each of the p<H 
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fiular leaders brought with him, resembled more 
a Polish diet, than an English parliament. 

The commons, consisting nearly of the same 
individuals as before, fell instantly into the same 
measures* The impeachment of Danby, the 
inquiry into the popish plot, and the bill of ex- 
clusion) were renewed with greater acrimony 
than ever. So violent were they on this last 
article, that no expedient, however plausible, 
could be hearkened to. One of the king's mi« 
nisters' had even proposed that the duke should 
be banished five hundred miles from England, 
and, on the king's demise, the next heir Should 
be constituted regent with regal power; but, 
though this would have left the dulie of York 
the bare title of a king, it failed to satisfy the op<- 
position. 

Charles, seeing it impossible to manage the par- 
liament, without sacrificing his brother, now re- 
solved to depend on economy and retrenchments, 
Instead of asking for fresh supplies. 

The wisdom and modemtion of the duke of 
Ormond, had, for some years, kept Ireland in 
tranquillity ; but England and Scotland were 
still agitated to the centre. The tools that had 
been employed by Shaftesbury, now turned 
against him ; and he was accused by Tuberville 
and others, of high treason. The draught of an 
association against popery and the duke, was 
found in his cabinet ; and dangerous inferences 
might be drawn from many clauses of that paper ; 
but it did not appear, that Shaftesbury either 
framed it, or approved of it. The grand jury, 
therefore, weighing all circumstances, rejected 
the indictment, and the populace were loud iu 
their expressions of joy at his deliverance. 
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In Scotland, however, a nobleman, far le&^ 
obnoxious, became the victim of oppressioni^ 
The earl of Argyle, who, from his youth, had 
been distinguished for his loyalty, and had met 
inrith several marks of the king's favour^ being 
called upon to take the test which asserted thei 
king's supremacy, added, <' as far as it 13 
consistent with itself, and the protestant re- 
ligion.** For this salvo, a warrant was i^sue4 
for committing him to prison ; and, innocent 
as the words were,. for them he'was condemued 
for high treason, leasing-making, and perjury.. 
The execution of the sentence, hpwever, vraa 
suspended ; but all his estates were confiscated* 
and, with difficulty, he escaped to the continent 
with his life. 

^ jj As Charles no longer dread^ the 
1682. clamours of the country p^sty, he per- 
mitted his brother to pa^ him a visU 
in England. The ship, in which the duke em^ 
barked with his family and attendants from 
Scotland, having struck on a sand-bank| was 
lost ; but he escaped, with a few of his party« 
in the barge. While many persons of rank and 
quality, were drowning, and, among the restt 
Hyde, his brother-in-law, it is said, he wais very 
clamorous to save the dogs and the priests, twQ 
species of favourites which some think natU; 
rally coupled together. 

By an unwarrantable stretch gf power, two 
sheriffs, Nath and Rich, were chosen ^n the cityi 
on account of their devotion to the court ; but, 
as the contest might be renewed annually, 
Charles determined to make himself master 
at once, not only of the city, but of all the 
corporations in England. A writ of quo war' 
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fanio * was issued against the city, on account ot 
$ome irregularities in its proceedings several 
years before, and sentence was pronounced 
against it. The king, on petition, however, 
agreed to restore the citizens their charter ; but, 
in return, they were obliged to submit to the sub* 
sequent regulations : That no mayor, sheriff, re* 
corder,. common sergeant, town-clerk, or coroner, 
ihould be admitted to the exercise of his office, 
without his majesty's approbation: that if the 
king disapprove twice of the mayor, or sheriffs 
elected,, he may, by commission, appoint those 
inagistrates ; that the mayor and court of aider* 
itien may, with his majesty's leave, displace any 
tnagistrate ; and that an alderman, in case of a 
vacancy, shall be elected without the consent of 
the court of aldermen, who, if they disapprove 
twice of the choice, may fill the vacancy. . j^ 
All the corporations in England, from iggs'. 
thiis precedent, saw how ineffectual it 
"ivould be to contend, and, therefore, most of them 
were induced to surrender their charters into the 
king's hands. Considerable sums wero exacted 
for restoring the charters ; and all offices of pow- 
6r or profit, by the restrictions introduced, were 
now left at the disposal of the crown. This was 
one of the most violent infractions of liberty that 
had ever tkken place ; and will remain an ever- 
lasting monument of the arbitrary principles of 
Charles. Most of the charters then granted, still 
remain in force. 

It was at this juncture, however, that a plan 
of resistance was, in reality, concerted. The 

* That is, an inquiry into the validity of its charter* 
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duke of Monmouth, lord Russel,.an<l lofd<>Gra;^ 
solicited, not only the capital, but the nobility 
and gentry of several counties, to rise in arirai 
and oppose the succession of the duke* The 
whole train was ready to take fire ; but was pre- 
\'ented by the caution of lord Russel, who, in op- 
position to Shaftesbury, the prirae mover, induc- 
ed Monmouth to delay the enterprise. Shaftes* 
bury could ill brook timid counsels, and) sooa 
despairing of success, withdrew to Holland, where 
he soon after paid the debt of nature, little regret* 
ted by his friends, or noticed by his enenues* 

At last, a regular pix)ject of insurrection was 
formed. The council consisted of Monmouth, 
Russel, Essex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, aod 
John Hampden, grandson to the great parlia- 
mentary leader. These men had entered into 
a negociation with Argyle, and the Scottish noal* 
contents, who engaged to bring the covenanters 
into the field. The conspirators, however, dif- 
fered widely in their views. Sidney and Essex 
were for a republic, Monmouth had a design on 
the crown for himself; and Russel and Hamp* 
den, attached to the ancient constitution, wished 
only a redress of grievances, and the exclusion 
of the duke of York. Howard was a man ready 
to embrace any principle ; but, discordant as they 
seemed in their aims, all united in a common 
Jiatred against the heir apparent. 

While these schemes were concerting among 
the leadei*s, an inferior plot was carrying on by 
a number of conspirators, none of whom had 
any access to Monmouth and the cabal of six, 
except colonel Rqmsey, an old republican oflfcer, 
and a person of the name of Ferguson. These 
persons indulged in the most criminal discourse ; 



«nd$ mmong^ other plans, proposed to assasslnatb 
Charles in his way from Newmarket ; but the 
hoQse in which the king lived there, happening 
to take fire, obliged him to leave that place earlier 
than he intended, and thus the execution of the 
design was prevented. 

At length, Keiling, one of the conspirators. 
being under a criminal prosecution, in hopes of 
saving his Hfe, betrayed his associates to secre- 
tory IJenkins* Search being made after the con- 
spirators, colonel Rumsey, and West, a lawyer, 
finding the dangers to which they were exposed, 
surrendered themselves, and turned evidence* 
The links of the conspiracy were now traced to 
the nobles, who had engaged in a different 
scheme: Monmouth absconded;- Russel was 
sent to the tower ; Gray was arrested, but es- 
caped; and Howard, a profligate man, being 
taken, in hopes of pardon and reward, revealed 
the wfiole ploU Essex, Sidney, and Hampden, 
were immediately apprehended; and some of 
the inferior conspirators being convicted, pkii 
the forfeit of their lives^ 

The trial of lord Russel, a nobleman illus- 
trious for his virtues, and highly popular, now 
ccHnmenced, against whom Rumsey, Sheppard, 
and lord Howard, appeared. It was proved 
that aii insurrection had been resolved on, and 
the surprisaL of the king's guards taken into 
constders^ion by the prisoner: but still with 
regard to Uw, there remained an important 
difficulty. By an act passed after the restora- 
tion, it was indeed declared treason to consult 
on a rebellion during Charles's lifetime; but 
then it was required, that prosecution should be 
commenced within six months of the coinmis- 

Vou XX. 2 D 
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wn of the crime. The facts swora to by Ram- 
sey and Sheppard w^re beyond that period ; and 
to' the other circumstances, Howard was the 
only witness, though the law of Edwai^ Hi. 
provided, that there should be two in trials for 
treason. 

Russel perceived this irregularity, and desired 
to have the point argued by counsel ; but the 
artificial confounding of two species of treason 
. prevented him from gaining any thing by this 
plea. His veracity would not allow him to 
deny the conspiracy for an insurrection ; but he 
solemnly protested that he had never entertain* 
ed any design against the life of the king. The 
jury, however, after a ,short deliberation brought 
him in guilty. 

The strongest applications, reinforced by the 
most liberal offers of money to court favourites, 
were made by his father, the earl of Bedford, 
to save his life ; but the king was inexoral^e. 

Lady Russel, daughter and heir of the earl of 
Southampton, a woman of the most exalted 
merit, threw herself at the king's feet, and plead- 
ed the services of her father as an atonement 
ifor the error of her husband. Her tears and 
entreaties too being neglected, she summoned 
up all the fortitude of her soul, and even endea- 
voured by her example, to strengthen the reso- 
lution of her unfortunate lord. With a tender 
and decent composure, they took leave of each 
other on the day of his execution. " The bit- 
terness of death js now past," said he, as he 
turned from her. Lord Cavendish, who was 
strongly attached to Russel, deserted not his 
friend on this trying occasion ; he. even offered 
in manage his escape by changing clothes with 
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tiim, sdid running all hazards in his place. Mon- 
mouth too by a message, declared his readiness 
to surrender himself, if that was likely to avail 
his unfortunate associate. << It will be no advan^ 
tage to me," said Rtissel} ^ to hare my friends 
die with me.'* 

To the last, he maintained the same dignified 
composure, the same good humoured equani- 
mity which had distinguished him through life 5 
and, as he was the most popular among his own 
party, and admired for his virtues even by the 
opposite faction, his .melancholy fate united every 
heart, siensible of humanity, in a tender compas^ 
'sion for him. 

AJfi^^mon Sidney, the apostle of liberty, was 
next brought to trial. He ha^ been deeply im« 
plicated in the civil wars, but a republic was his 
Idol, and a king^ or a protector, was equally the 
object of his aversion. Charles, however, had 
pardoned him for the part he took agsunst his 
father ; but now, having engaged in a new con- 
spiracy, he was condemned to die, perhaps not 
unjustly, but certainly illegally. 
> Howard was again the only witness against 
him; but as the law required two, a singular 
expedient was found to supply the deficienicy. 
lAmong the prisoner's papers, were found some 
discourses on government, in which he main- 
tained principles, favourable indeed to liberty, 
but such as could not have infringed any positive 
law, even had they been published. These pa- 
pers, however, were said to be equivalent to a 
second witness ; and the violent and inhuman 
judge Jefferies easily prevailed on a prejudiced 
jury to give a verdict against Sldnej% He died 
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glorjni^S ^^ ^^ ^ S<^ ol^ cause,'* in which (mm 
Itts TQflOth, he said he had enlisted himself. , 

As not even the shadow of a second witness 
could be found against Hampden, he was only 
indicted far a misdemeanor* and the cxotbi* 
tant fine of forty thousand pounds imposed oa 
him. 

On the day that Russell was tried> Essexy a 
man eminent for virtue and abilities, was found 
in the tower, with his throat cut. Whether he 
fell by his own hands or otherwise} has never been 
dearly ascertained^ 

On the detection of this conspiracy^ 
^kii ^'^y^ addresses arrived from all parts of 
* the kingdfMn ; 'ami in order to increase 
his present popularity, Charles judged it proper 
to give his niece, the lady Anne, in. marriage to 
prince George of Denmark, brother to the reign* 
ing king. 

But though Charles had thus recovered his 
former popularity, and was enabled to govern 
without a parliament, it is certain he was neither 
happy nor satisfied. The violent temper of the 
di&e gave him constant apprehension and unea« 
siness. In opposing some of the duke's hasty 
counsels, he was heard one day to say, << Bro- 
ther, I am too old to go again on my travels i 
you may, if you choose it." 

It was evident, the king had some important 
changes in contemplation, and it was strongly 
believed, that he intended to send the duke of 
York back to Scotland, to recal M(Mimouth^ to 
assemble his parliament, and to dismiss his ob- 
noxious ministers; but amidst these wise an4 
virtuous designs, he was seised with an ap<»; 



jfietiicdt, fitd after languishing* a few dayV) he 
expired irt the fifty-fifth year of his age, aiKl th«r 
twenty-fifth of his reign* Having always enjoy- 
ed a good constitution, his death begat* the 8tis>^ 
picion of poison ; but there does not appear to ba 
aAy jcftt grounds for su€h a charge« His ]o8%. 
however, was sincerely lamented by his peopie^ 
stod the more so when they reflected on the cha- 
racter of his successor. 

When Charles was on his death-bed, be show- 
ed a total indifierence to the devotions and exhor- 
tations of the clet^y of the established churchy 
but readily received the sacrament from the hands 
of catholic priests, and certainly died in the com- 
munion of Rome, though be appears to have 
lived with little sense of any religion. 

Charles, when contemplated as a companion^ 
appears the most amiable and engaging of men ; 
he had a ready wit, was well-bred, and good 
naturad ; but when we consider his public cha- 
racter, there is little room for panegyric. As a 
sbvereign, his conduct was dangerous to hi$ 
people and dishonourable to himself* He was 
negligent of the interests of the nation, careless 
of its glory, averse to its religion, jealous of its 
liberty, lavish of its treasure, and sparing only pjf 
jits blood* 

CHAP. XVII. 
The JReign ofJamea II f 



JAMES ascended the thnme with 
every prejudice against him ; but 
having assembled the privy-council, he 
2D? 
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declared it shoald be bis object to maintain the 
established goverDment in church and state* 
Had the^e professions been realizedf he mifi^t 
easily have gained some share of lost popula- 
rity ; bat on the very first exercise of his power^ 
he evinced his insincerity* All the customs, and 
the greatest part of the excise, which had been 
settled by parliament on the late king during 
life, were demanded as a matter of right by his 
successor, and he also went openly to mass. By 
this imprudenoei he displayed at once his arbi* 
trary disposition, and the bigotry of his principles* 
Though James could have no great partiality^ 
for an English parliament, he fooiKi it absolutely 
necessary to summon one. The odium under 
which the whigs laboured, on account of the re- 
cent conspiracy in which they were principally 
concerned, h^l such an effect, that the new 
house of commons consisted chiefly of zealous 
tones and friends to the hierarchy. Though 
strongly biassed in favour of the crown, the 
king's speech was rather calculated to call forth 
their fears than their affections* He required 
^m to settle his revenue, and that during life 
too, as had been done to his broUier* ^ There 
is indeed," added he, ^' one pppular argument, 
against complying with my demand* Men may 
think, that by feeding me, from time to tipe^ 
with such supplies as they think convenienty 
they will better secure frequent meetings of par« 
l|ament ; but as this is the first time I speak to 
y^ from the throne, I must plainly tell you, 
that such an expedient would be very improper 
to employ with me, and that the best way to 
engage me t^ meet you often^ is always to use 
me well.*' 
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' R^uced to this dilemma, either of breaking 
wkh Hmts at once, or of complying with his 
wishes, the commons voted the same revenue 
during life, as the late king had enjoyed. . The 
house of lords were equally compliant j and, in 
order to break in pieces the remains of the po- 
pish plot, Oates was tried and convicted of 
perjury, and sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
meot, besides being publicly whipped, and five 
times a year exposed in the pillory. The im- 
pudence of this man still supported him, and ho 
continued to make the most solemn appeals to 
heaven for the truth of his testimony*. 

On the conviction of Oates, the popish lords 
Fowls, Arundel, Bellasis, and Tyrone, together 
with Danby, were freed fn[>m their impeach* 
ment; but the course of parliamentary pro- 
teedings was soon interrupted by the news of 
Monmouth's arrival in the west, with three ships 
from Holland* Parliament immediately passed 
a bill of attainder against Monmouth, and voted» 
that they would adhere to Jame» with their lives 
^md fortunes, and, as an earnest of their sin- 
eerily, they granted hira a present supply of four 
hundred thousand pounds. 
« The unfortunate Monmouth, pursued by tho 
jealousy of James, even in his retirement on the 
eontinent, atid urged by the impatient humour 
of Argyle, who set out for Scotland in his 
cause, determined at once, to try his interest in 
England. Landing at Lyme, In Dorset, with 
scarcely an hundred men, the popularity of his 

* On the aecenion of king William^ he recovered his 
lil]|erty, sod had s pension of four hundred pound* a^yeiMT 
settled on him. 
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name soon drew to his standard aborc two thou- , 
aand horse and foot. He stiled James a popish 
usurper; and advancing to Tauntort, was pro- 
claimed king, which ceremony likewise took 
place in Bridgewater, Wells, and Frome, 

But though Monmouth had given many proofs 
of personal courage, he seemed now to labour 
under an infatuation. He intrusted the com- 
mand of his horee to lord Grey, a notorious ' 
coward, and on hearing of the defeat of Argyle, 
he lost all the energies of his mind, and sunk ' 
into despondence^ without attempting any thing 
to keep up the expectations of the people. His 
negligence invited the earl of Feversham, the 
royal general, to attack him at Sedgcmoor, 
where, after a sharp combat of three hours, the 
rebels gave way. About one thousand five 
hundred fell in the battle and pui*suit ; and 
Monmouth himself, flying from the field, till his 
horse sunk under him, changed clothes with a 
peasant, in order to conceal himself. At last 
he was found lying in the bottom of a ditch and 
covered with fern. His body depressed with fa- 
tigue and hunger ; and his mind, by the memory 
of past misfortunes, and the anticipation of fu- 
ture ills, he burst into tears when seized by his 
enemies, and seemed still to indulge the fond, 
liope and the desire of life. He wrote in the 
most submissive terms to James, conjuring him 
to spare the issue of a brother; and the king, 
availing himself of those symptoms of contrition 
and despondency in the unhappy prisoner, ad- 
mitted him into his presence, in hopes of extort- 
ijig a discovery of his accomplices. But Mon- 
mouth would not purchase life, however loved; at 
the price of so much infamy* 
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. Finding all effbrU vain, he pfepared himself 
for death with a courage worthy of his rank and 
former character, and was attended to the >caf« 
ibid by the silent tears of the people, with whom 
he had ever been a favourite. Even the execu- 
tioner found himself incapable of performing his 
bloody office with effect; and the viciim was 
miserably mangled by that very hesitation^ which 
the feelings of humanity had inspired* 

Had this victory been managed with prudence 
and moderation, it might have tended to con&rm 
the royal power ; but the savage colonel Kirke^ 
and the infamous judge Jefferies, by their barba- 
rity hastened the ruin of their master* To en- 
ter into the details of the cnielties they inflicted 
oh the wretched adherents of Monmouth> woukl 
be, to harrow up every feeling of the soul. 

In Scotland, the &te of Argyle had been de- 
cided before that of Monmouth. The pariia- 
ment of that country had acknowledged the king's 
authority to be absolute ; and with such a servile 
train, the patriotic virtues of Argyle could stand 
no chance of obtaining pardon. 

Elated by this tide of short-lived prospcrityi 
James began to undervalue the authority of an 
English parliament, and to dispense with some 
of Its positive acts. In favour of many catholic 
officers, 'he suspended the operations of the test ; 
but this daring infringement of the laws did not 
pass without notice. The commons voted an 
address agsdnst it, to which the king made a 
haughty reply- 
Next day, the commons proceeded to the 
consideration of a supply, and went so far in 
their submissions, as to establish funds for pay-, 
ing the sums voted. The king, therefore, had, in 
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effect} alni6st obtained a complete victory over 
the lower house, which ceased to be the guar- 
dians of the liberty and property of the people ; 
but he had not long reason to congratulate him- 
self on his success* Compton, bishop of I^n« 
don, in his own name, and that of his brethren, 
moved that a day should be appointed for taking 
the king's speech * into consideration, and not- 
withstanding the opposition he met with from 
JefFeries, and the phalanx of despotism, the bi- 
shop's motion prevailed* 

* James, irritated by this appearance of resistance, 
and hurried on by his big^tted counsellors, imme- 
diately proceeded to prorogue, and finding that 
the firmness of the leading members could not be 
broken, he finally dissolved that assembly. 

The open declaration of James to dispense 
with the tests, had diffused an universal alarm 
through the nation, had alienated the church, 
and even disgusted the army. The former hor- 
ror against popery was revived ; and this was 
further strengthened by Louis XIV. having, 
about the same time, recalled the edict of Nante«, 
which had been passed by Henry IV. in favour of 
the protestants. The consequence was, that near 
fifty thousand of these victims to bigotry, ex- 
patriated into England, and spread the 
1^8?* terrors of popery wherever they came. 
A venal bench of judges, which had been 
formed on purpose, decided in favour of the 
king's dispensing power, and four catholic lords 
were introduced into the council. James was 

♦ In this, it fteems, he had avowed the use be had maA* 
of his prerogative; ia dispensing with the laws of thf 
IJOUBtry. 
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opehlf zealous in making converts, and some 
courtiers, out of interest rather than principle, 
professed . themselves of the catholic religion. 
Men who had any regard to decency, any at- 
tachment to the liberties of their country, or the 
protestant feith, now withdrew themselves from 
the ministry, or were dismissed, and, their places 
were filled with renegadoes, who squared their 
belief by their interest. 

James, entirely governed by the queen and 
his confessor, father Peters, a Jesuit and privy 
counsellor, despised even the admonitions of sen- 
sible catholics, who thought him too precipitate 
in his measures. 

Not satisfied with this, thelting pro- . -^ 
ceeded a step farther. He issued a pro- \q^^\ 
clamation, suspending all the penal laws 
In ecclesiastical affairs, and granting a general 
Eberty of conscience to all his subjects. Jn or- 
der to facilitate the reception of this edict of to- 
leration, James began to pay couit to the dissen* 
ters ; but his intentions were so obvious» that he 
found it impossible to secure the confidence of 
the non-conformists ; and the measures which he 
took to give the catholics the ascendency in Ire- 
land, by means of Tyrconnel, stripped off the 
mask which he had thought it necessary on this 
occasion to assume. 

James, however, did not long affect to conceal 
his designs. He publicly sent the earl of Cas- 
tleroaine ambassador extraordinary to Rome, in 
order to bring about a reconciliation with the 
holy see ; but the pope, rightly judging that a 
•cbeme conducted with such indiscretion could 
^ never succeed, .would scarcely admit him to an 
audiepce* and thought, it sufficient to send a 
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wimdo tQ Engl8nd» wiio im^ iolemii^ reonvild 
fit Windsor in opposition to an express act of 
parliament! which made it treason to hold amj 
correspoodettce with the pope* 

After ally James showed extreme anxietjr to 
l^in the sanction of parliament to his proeeed- 
tngs ; hut finding that impossible) he forehore m 
assemble it, and proceeded to strengthen the ca- 
tholic party by every possible exp^ent* The 
church and the universtties had hitherto been shut 
agi^unst the foU^ersof the Romish, communion ; 
and though the university of Oxford had lately 
made a solemn profession of passive obediencei 
when he attempted to appoint one Farmer, a 
convert to popery, president of Magdalen col- 
lege, one of the richest foundations in Europe* 
the society, in opposition to the king's mandate, 
elected doctor Hough, a man whose virtue mid 
ifirmness rendered him not only proper for the of- 
fice, but for the times* The commission nomi- 
nated to enforce the king's recommendation of 
Farmer were ashamed to proceed, when his dia- 
racter came to be investigated ; and Parker, lately 
created bishop of Oxford, a man of a prostitute 
charaqf:er also, and who was ready to saciifioe 
the dignity of his rank to his interest, was next 
proposed to the fellows of Magdalen as their 
head. Arguments were useless against ariii- 
trary principles, reinforced by power ; the legal 
president, Hough, and all the fellows except two, 
who complied, were expelled the collegcy and 
Parker was appointed president* 

The next measure of the court render- 

fes? ^^ ^^® breach between the ecclesiastics 

incurable ; the king had published a sei* 

cond declaration of indulgencci and ordered it 



H> be tead in thurches immediately after divine 
service* . The clergy in general determined ta 
oppose this violence done to their consciences ; 
and Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, Kenn, of Bath 
and Wells, Turner, of Ely, Lake, of Chichester, 
White, of Peterborough, and Trclawney, of 
llxeter, in concert with the primate, drew up a 
X)etition to the king against reading the declara- 
tion. For this these venerable men were com- 
Tnhted to the Tower, and the crown lawyers 
irere ordered to prosecute them for the seditious 
Ifcel, which it was pretended they had composed 
and uttered. 

In spite df every machination, however, thi^ 
tnshops were acqiiitted, to the unbounded joy of 
the people, who rejoiced as if each had escaped 
ftmn the heaviest ill ; and the army encamped on 
Ho wnslow- heath 5oon catching the contagion, 
STames, who was then upon the spot, was sur- 
prised to hear a general uproar in the camp : 
suddenly inquiring the cause, he was told by 
Feversham, his general, " it was nothing but 
ihe rejoicing of the soldiers for the acquittal of 
the bishops." " Do you call that nothing ?'* 
Tcplied he, ** but so much the worse for them." 
Nothing, however, could check the mad career 
'of James. He issued ordere to prosecute all 
those who had not read his declaration, and to 
the honour of the established clergy be it record- 
ed, only two hundred complied with Iiis edict. 

About this time the queen was delivered of a 
son, to the great joy of the king and his catholic 
tBubjects ; but so violent was the animosity 
against the court, that calumny ascribed to James 
^he design of imposing on the world a supposi- 
titibtis child. He was baptized by the name of 

Vol, XX. 2 E 
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lames, and afterwards acquired Ihe .title of fUhe 
pretender*" 

While matters were in this state, the prince of 
Orange, married to the princess Mary of Eng- 
landy eldest daughter of the king, though he had 
bitherto kept silence, yet saw the danger to his 
own country of the catholic religion gaining the 
ascendency in England, and therefore Jbdg^d 
the crisis was come in which be ought to de- 
clare himself against repealing the penal sta- 
tutes, unless with the concurrence of paiiia- 
Inent, which he was sensible could not be obtaio;* 
ed. 

This declaration gave courage to the protes- 
tants, in proportion as it disgusted the king and 
the catholics* James, indeed, resented it so 
strongly, that he was preparing to make war on 
the United States, while many persons of conse- 
quence and talents flying from England, offered 
tiieir services to William, and requested his ai^- 
tive interference* 

The prince, after duly weighing matters, and 
finding the whigs, the tories, the churchmen,.and 
the non-conformists, forgetting ^heir animosities, 
all leagued against their deluded sovereign, 
thought it proper to yield to the very respectable 
and numerous applications he had received ; and 
having secretly augmented the Dutch navy, le- 
vied troops, and raised cohsiderable sums pf 
. Inoney, he waited for a favourable opportunity of 
embarking for England* 

Louis, who had either penetrated or suspected 
his designs, gave repeated warnings to JameSi 
but all in vain. He was more intent on propa- 
gating popery, and subverting the laws of the 
kii^om, than on defending it from invasion* 
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'^ At last, hoWetcr, when convhiced that he 
might soon expect a powerful attack from Hoi* 
land, he opened his eyes, and saw the precipice 
before him. He now began to retract those 
fneastires which had created him so many foreigti 
and domestic enemies ; hot so little sincerity dicl 
he eirince even in this, that on being informed of 
the Dutch fleet's being dispersed by a storm, he 
recailled for a time the concessions he had made* 
- Meanwhile, a temperate and judicious decla* 
ration* from the prince of Orange being dispersed 
over the kingdom, the number of his adherent! 
greatly increased* ' 

After a pro^rous voyage he landed his army 
"safely in Torbay, on the fifth of Novem- 
ber, and, marching to Exeter, caused ^i^"' 
fiis declaration to be published. That ^ ■' 
country, however, had been so terrified by th«l 
(executions that f<41owed Monmouth's rebellion, 
Ihat it was some days before any one joined the 
prince. The first person that openly declared in 
his fkvottr was major Burrington, and he was 
•quickly followed by numerous others. Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour made proposals for an association, 
'Which every one signed. By degrees all Eng- 
land was in commotion, and the nobility and 
gentry in distant counties began to espouse the 
cause of the prince of Orange, and to arm in his 
defence. 

The spirit 6f disaffection likewise speedily 

seized the royal ai^my, and lord Combury and 

Hfiany officers of distinction carried over their re- 

' 'giments to the prince. Many more informed 

Fcversham, their general, that they could not in 

' eonscience draw their swords against the Dutehi 
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mul even Mrd ChurchUU who had riteii entireljr 
by court favour, infiuenced by priocii>le aionef 
deserted hia master, and carried with hkn the 
duke of Grafton, natural son to the late king« 

JanieS) who had advanced to Salisbury at the 
liead of his army, soon received a more mortal 
blow in the de&ction of Geofge, prince of Da^ 
tnark, his soiv>in-laWv «id his daughter Aiioef 
who both joii^ the prince. This shock over^ 
whelmed him. In the agony of anguiabheex* 
claimed, ^' God help me I my own children have 
forsaken me." His last acts of aathoriiy were ta 
issue writs for a new parUament, and to seaA 
Haliikx, Nottingham* and Godolphiny to tfeat 
.with the prince of CNrange. He sdtemately be* 
came timid and reselute ; but at last, IrsGening to 
the i*ears of the queen, and the impolitic sugges* 
tions of the emissaries of France, he detevmin* 
ed to withdraw, and having sent the queen be- 
fore him to the continent^ with the infant princet 
^ hastened ta embark and follow her. 

By this rash step the reins of the governme&l 
being thrown up, the populace were left maaUspif 
and rising in a tumultuoua manner, they destroy- 
ed all the m«&fr>houses, and wreaked their v&i^ 
geance on whoever had ofieaded tbem. On Jef» 
teries, who had disguised himself to escape their, 
just indignation, they executed the greatest se-* 
verity, and in consequence of the injury he ha4 
iieceived, he died soon after. 

Peversham^ informed of his master's flightf 
and of the approach of the prince of Orangey 
disbanded his troops. James, however, not be** 
iug able to reach the ship which was to convey 
him to France, was stopped at Rochester, wheret 
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tlie people^ moved bf compassion or actuated by 
loyalty, received him with shouts and acclama- 
tions, and he was conducted back to Whitehall. 

There he was treated with little respect ; but 
his presence embarrassing William, the latter, in 
order to work upon his fears, sent a message at 
mkinight for him to repair to Ham, a seat of the 
duchess of Lauderdale. He desired permission, 
however, to ' retire again to Rochester, which 
bemg easily aceordejl, finding himself universal!/ 
deserted, the object neither of fear nor respect) 
he embaiiced on board a frigate, and landed in 
safety at Ambleteuse, in Picardy, from whence 
he hastened to St. Germain's to join the qu^en* 
Louis received them both with the greatest ge- 
nerosity and respect, a circumstance that doei 
him more honour than his most splendid victo- 
ncs. 

Thus ended the reign of James--p4i prince who 
in his early years possessed courage and activity, 
and who, had h« not been the slave of supersti* 
tion, might have shone with glory in the annals 
of this country. In domestic life he was respecU 
able, if not irreproachable ; and even while he 
was sacrificing every thing to the advancement 
of popery, his frugality of the public money, and 
his attention to the national honour, were highly 
commendable. But he wanted- qualities for 
which no compensation could be made : he dis-* 
regarded the religion and the constitution of his 
country ; in principle he was a despot and a bi- 
got, and his abdication of the throne, and conse- 
quent exclusion, have proved the happiness of 
tills kingdom. ' 

Thus, with very little efiusion of blood, the 
•prince of Orange was left without a rival-iR-biit j^ 
91^9 
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difficult task still remained, to obtaift fat himaetf 
the crown which had fallen irom the head of his 
father-in-kiw. It would have been destruGttve 
to the principles of hberty which he professed to 
establish, bad he datmed it by right of conquests 
His good sense, therefore, determined him to 
leave the settlement of this important afiair to 
the guidance and direaion of the nation* 

/Si the members who had sitten la the house 
of commons duiing any part of the reign of 
Charles II* were invited to nieet, and to them 
were added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the 
common council of London. These unanimous* 
ly ccmcuiTed with the loids in, summonii^ a 
convention, and the prince, thus supported, is* 
^d n proclamation to the counties and cm*po« 
ratiofis of England. In r^pard to Scotland, he 
adopted the same wise and prudent maxims, and 
tine convention assembled in that kingdom, by a 
))old and decisive vote, declared that James had 
forfeited all title to the crown, «ind made a leA> 
der of the royal dignity to the prince and prin- 
cess of Oi^ange* 

<^ ^ In the English convention, which soon 

16S9. assembled, it was evident that the whig 
^rty prevailed, and the commons sent up 
a vote to the peers couched ki these wordsi 
<< That king James II. having endeavoured to 
subvert tbe constitution of the kingdom, by 
breakilig Ihe original contract between the king 
and the people; and having, by the adviee of 
Jesuits, and other wicked persons, violated the 
fundamental laws, and withdrawn himself oat of 
the kingdom, has abdicated the govemmenti and 
that the throne is thereby vacant." 

This vote) however^ met vrith «onuderabI(f 



op^OMtioa ia4he upper house) and the whigs and 
. Tories caavmsaed every expression with that logical 
acumen which such a weighty subject demanded* 
At last the tories prevailed so far as to carry the 
omission of the last clause, which declared the 
throne vacant; but the commons still insisted 
on their original vote, and scnne peers deserting 
to the whig interest, it was ultimately established 
by both houses. 

During these debates the prince had maintain- 
ed a respectful silence ; but at last, fi&ding that 
some were for appointing a re^nt, and that 
others proposed to place the crown on the head 
of Mary alone, he took an opportunity of declare* 
•tog, that though he preteaded not to interfere in 
th&r deliberations, it was necessary to a{^ri8e 
ibem that he was determined not to be regents 
nor would he accept a crown which must depend' 
on the life or will of another ; and, tberefoA^^ if 
they were inclined to either of these two plans, 
4t would be wholly out of his power to give them 
any further assistance* 

The moderation of the princess seconded the 
^piews of her husband, and the princess Annp 
agreeing to be postponed in the succession tiU 
i^er the death of both, facilitated tl)e public 
eettlement. The prinoipal parlies concerned 
being thus agreed, the convention passed a bill, 
vettUeg the crown on the prince and princess of 
Orange, the «ole administration to remain in the 
former, and that the princess Anne and her is- 
fiue, in ease* they should have none, should sucr 
(Beed in order, after the demise of both* To this 
settlement the convention annexed a declaratimi 
of rights, in wliich the powers of royal preroga«» 
ttYe were jnore mmowjy cireumscritM^^ aiui 
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more exactly defined than at any former peridd, 
and which may be justly regarded as the charter 
•f lEnglish liberty. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

The Reign of William and Manj. 

^ jj 'THHE revolution, as it is called, forms a 
lese! -A' ^^^ epoch in the constitution, and 
was pix>bab]y attended with advantages to 
the people, beyond barely freeing them from an 
exceptionable administration; and it may justly 
be affirmed, without any danger of exaggeration, , 
that the British have since enjoyed a system ^ 
government the most perfect and the most free 
thsA; was ever established among men. 

But while William and Mary were thus peace- 
ably established in Great-Bntain, a very different 
scene presented itself in Ireland. The catholics 
in that country saw with reluctance the events 
which had taken place, and testified their adhe- 
rence to James. 

The -earl of Tyrconnel, the lord deputy, while 
he amused William with a pretended treaty for 
the surrender of his government, was at the same 
moment employing secret agents to n^ociate 
with James for a foreign force to be sent from 
France to secure his authority. The distracted 
state of that unhappy kingdom at this time caa 
scarcely be described. The protestants, in the 
north-eastern division, had proclaimed William 
and Mary, which Tyixx>nnel considering as an 
ftotof 4'ebellioa9 seat a considerable force agaioit . 
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ihtm^ and put them univensaily to the roiUe«<-tK 
The popish party became daily more ferocioua 
and insolent, and the protestants were alarme4 
with the apprehenaion of a revival of those scenei^ 
of murder and devastation which were stiil recent 
in their remembrance* 

At the accession of William^ the third of thai 
name who had swayed the sceptre in Ei^tainf . 
the whole kingdom was divided into three fac- 
tions ; the Jacobites, who adhered to the ex-iami» 
ly» the toriesy and the whig^s* To th^ latter, WiU 
iiam. was chiefly indebted for his crown ;' but not»« 
withstanding their attachment ta him, a jealou« 
love of liberty, the paramount passion of Uieip 
heaits, prompted them to settle a revenue on him 
for one year only, and it was evidently their de» 
sign to continue this from year to year, without 
weighing the dangerous consequences to whicjtr 
this practice would have led. 
. William, knowing tus importance, complained 
^ these restraints, and threatened to wkhdraw^ 
into Holland if thc^y w^re not removed* Th^ 
tones, perceiving live king's temper} availed^ 
theixkselves of it^ and began tn form designs tgi 
disappoint the whigs of all the salutary fruits q( 
the revolution. 

The shutting the doons of b^th housea against 
those who had shown themselves inimical to the 
GonsUtutioo in the late reign) was a favourito 
scheme of the whigs ; and k was with the utmost 
chagrin they found the king send a message ta 
the commcms, in which he recommended a bill 
of indemnity, as the moat effectual means of putf 
ting an-end to all controversies, and distinctions^ 
The whigs had the address to defeat this fqr a 
time ; but the parties were now so equally ba« 



lanced ia pitiliament^ that the bill for restorl^ 
corporations to their ancient rights passed by one 
yote onff) with the rejection of two clauses 
i^inst those who had been concerned in the sur* 
render of charters* 

In faet^ William, fincting the tones more com* 
pliantt began to gratiff them at the expense of 
the rival fection^ and, aided bf sach countenance, 
thtj soon gained a mi^orltf in parliament, of 
which one of the party, sir John Trevor, wai 
chosen speaker. The. whigs found themselrei 
foiled or outvoted in several fa!Vourite schemeSi 
and some of them resented this so highly that thef 
resigned their offices* 

William having wholly given himself up to the. 
politics of the tones, was soon gratified with thcJ 
hereditary excise during life, and the customs fbf 
four years. An act of indemnity also passed/ 
with the exception of thirty persons. ' 

A French war was the natural result of the 
revolution* Louis XIV. had long rendered 
himself the terror and the scourge of Europe, 
and William eagerly sought for an opportunity 
of revenge. It was about this time that a con** 
iederacy, which he had proposed among the 
princes of the empire, began to take effect. The 
emperor negociated an alliance offensive and 
defensive with the States General, and it was a 
favourite object of William's policy to engage 
England in the confederacy. The commons 
unanimously resolved, that in case his majesty 
should think fit to engage in a war with Fi^anee^ 
they would enable him to prosccirte it with 
yigour. 

Jhis was too agreealde to the king, tf 
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m«et with B tsafdy acceptance r and war was 
unmediately declared against the French mo* 
nai'ch* 

. Louis showed no marks of dejection at thii^ 
confederacy. He supplied James with a conside- 
rable fleet for the inTasion of Ireland, and the 
ex-prince^ with about twelve hundred British 
subjects, and several of the most distinguished 
French officers, landed at Kinsale, on the 2 2d of 
Inarch, 1689. The earl of Tyrconfiel had taken 
$are that he should be joined on his arrival by 
an army of nearly forty thousand men, and the 
whole kingdpm* except the city of Londonderry, 
received him with submission. 
. In short, the afikirs of William were almost 
become desperate in Ireland, and as he had found 
himself deceived by those to whom he bad com- 
nutjLed his trust, he determined to pass over into 
that island in person* The good effects of this 
resolution were speedily experienced. A general 
engagement took place on the banks ^ j^^ 
of the Boyne, in which the Irish met 1*590' 
with a total defeat ; and James, in appre- 
hension of falling into the hands of his son-in-law, 
fled a second time into France, but the hopes and 
the spirits of his party were not yet vanquished. 
An attempt had been made to secure Scotland 
likewise for James ; but the two armies meeting 
at j^llicranky, in Perthshire, victory de- 
clared in favour of William, after an ob- "^gg?* 
atinate contest under lieutenant-gene- 
ral Mackay and lord Dundee, in which the 
latter was killed, an incident that decided the for- 
tune of the day. Immediately after this, Edin- 
iiui:gh castle, which had been defended by the 
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Mke qf GoTclen) surrendered, and then tSt 
whole island of GreaUfirttahr owned Ibe tiutboii- 
ty of William. 

To balance these successes, the French fiect 
having gained a partial advantage over the 
English and Dutch off Beachy Head, the former 
l<ode ibr some weeks triumiphant in the channel ; 
nor was there any regular force m the kingdom 
to fece any army which Louis might have landed 
in the name of his ally* But the conduct of 
James in Ireland sh wtd that he was not calculat- 
ed to make any lasting impression any where ; 
and ^tough -the success of the French fleet eit- 
couraged the Irish for a time to keep up their 
resistance, it only increased the misery of that 
unhappy country, without producing any inl- 
portant events. 

William returning to England, put his army 
under the command of count de Solmes, and 
baron de Ginkle, two Dutchmen, and commit- 
ted the civil administration to lord Sydney and 
Thomas Corangsby. 

^ jj Next year the Irish rebels were entirely 
1691. reduced, and a kind of peace was secured 
between the parties by the treaty of Lime- 
rick. By this capitulation, the catholics werfc 
restored to the same rights and priviliges as they 
had enjoyed under Charles II. ; and fourteen 
thousand of the determined adherents of Jamefe 
were allowed to transport themselves to France. 

The conquest of Ireland being thus effected, 
all the hopes of James rested on the eitenions df 
Louis, who, using him to promote his 6wn In- 
terests, projected an invasion of England. A 
considerable body of French forces, and many 
fugitive Irisii and Scots assembled, between 
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igktAiw^ tnd La HogQe^ -commanded hy Jsmiet 
in penoB; wbile a Prench fleet of Sixtv-three 
ships of the line, under admiral TourviUe) was 
mppcwffii to &VOI1P the descent* 

To oppose this formidable armament, a fleet 
of ninety-nine ships of the line, English and 
Dutch) besides fri^nes and fire-ships, -was fitted 
oat under the gaUaot admiral. Russet. On the 
18th of May, 1 692j the hostile fleets met off La 
Hogue ; and^ after a bloody contest of ten 
hours, victory declared in favour of the English. 
The French lost hfteen ships of the line ; the 
naval superiority of the British was re-establish- 
ed, and all the hopes of James vanished* 

The war, however, was continued on ^ ^ 
the continent for some years with various 1697 ' 
sQccess I but at last it was terminated by 
the treaty of Rhyswick, with no advantage to 
England beyond honour and independence^ 
which perhaps might have been secured at a 
cheaper rate* 

The increase of taxes ftx>m war had rendered 
the peq)le dissatisfied ; and when William an- 
nounced to his parliament the state of the fi« 
nances, and demanded a fresh supply, for the 
payment of debts and the support of the army) 
the commons, exerting their constitutional power, 
resolved, without a diWsion, that all the land 
forces raised since the 39th of September, 1680, 
should be paid and disbanded. 

This was like a thimderbolt to the king and 
his ministry. The earl of Sunderiand, his se- 
cretary, whe had rendered himself obnoxious 
during two reigns, now gave up the seals, and 
retired into the country* 

Meanwhiki the commons proceeded with 
Vol* XX. 2 F 
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^ual fonmess and modenltoa to provide fel 
tbe real wants of the nation^ and to guard .agaiMl 
any danger from its enemies ; and having takeei 
care of those important objectSi as they supposedi 
tbe parliament was dissolved. 

William having eVaded the act relative to 
the reduction of the army^ and hoping to find 
more submission from a new parliament, renews 
cd his demand for an increase of men ; but he 
toon dbcovered that his arguments had no efiecti 
and a resolution passed, that the army in £n^ 
land and Wales should be disbanded by a fixed 
day, with the exception of seven thousand men^ 
who were judged sufficient for guards and gar* 
lisons* 

•The king, suspecting that this unpopularitf 
arose from the fault of his servants, resolved to 
change them before the next meeting of parlias' 
ment ; but so jealous were the English become 
of William's partiality to the Dutch, that they 
now threatened to impeach the two court favoucy 
ites, the earls of Portland and Albemarle, apd 
resolved to address the king against admitting 
any person not a native into his councils, ej&r 
cepting only Ceorge prince of Denmar]^« 

The king, finding it useless to oppose the com- 

mons, gave his assent to an act respecting tlw 

A B application of forfeitures in Ireland, which 

1700. ^ad occasioned much ill-humoui^ and 

soon after dissolved the parliament. 

The opening of the new parliament promised 
inore cordiality, and the commons assured the 
king they were ready to co-operate with him in 
wliatever might best conduce to the interest and 
safety of England, the preservation of the pro- 
.Itatent religion, and the general peace of Eii«> 
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tape* They lili^wiae setdecl the succession, la 
ease the princess Anne should die without issue, 
tti Sophia of Hanover; and havmg thus pix>- 
vided against the restoration of the exiled family, 
they turned their thoughts to foreign relations* 
demanding, that all treaties concluded or renewed 
within the last three years should be laid before 
parliament. 

• On the conclu«on of the last peace, William 
had entered into a secret treaty with the court of 
F^rance, for the division of the Spanish domi- 
itions, on the death of the reigning sovereign. 
Among the competitors for that crown, the 
dauphin, who had married the king of Spain's 
daughter, was to be allowed to possess the 
greaitest part of Italy; and other allotments 
^ere made, which tended to lessen the danger 
of one per9on succeeding to too extensive domi- 
irioUf 

* Though few #ere privy to this agreement, hy 
s^me means it reached the ears of the king of 
Spain, who made the strongest remonstrances 
against it by his ambassador, and pledged him- 
self to expose the indignity that was offered him, 
to the parliament of England* William, who 
was then at Loo, in Holland, his ^vourite re* 
sidence, when he could be spared from England, 
lelt this appeal so forcibly, that he ordered the 
S^nish ambassador to quit the kingdom, which 
the court of Madrid retaliated. 

Meanwhile, the king of Spain, in order to 
lirustrate the objects of the confederacy, by will 
.•nominated the duke of Anjou, second son of the 
dauphin, heir to all his dominions; by which 
means he det»:hed the French monarch from 
the union that had been formed ; and during 
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soon ftftefy Wittiotn, whose |^nd wnotm w«& 
to preserve the barrier of Flanders in the handl 
of the Dutch, determined to seek occasion t« 
quarrel with France* 

To effect his purposes, he filled the racant 
offices with several of the high church party, and 
affecting openness and condescoision to the par* 
liament, informed them that his foreign negooia* 
tions, for the preservadon of peace mi secoritf i 
vere likely to prove ineffectual. 

Parliament, however, cibserviog that the pro* 
tection of the seven United Provinces was tha 
principal object William had in view, requested 
his majesty to • continue his negooiations ; and 
U> evince their resentment at the clandestine par* 
tition treaty he had entered into, ordered an tm« 
peachment against the marquis of Halifax, the 
earl of Portland, and lord Somers, fbr die part 
they had taken in this measure* 

Meanwhile, apetition favourable to the kisg^ 
fiews was presented by the freeholders of Kent ; 
and the clamours of the peoplb, reinforced by 
a powerful party William had formed in 
the house of lords, soon taught him that ho 
had nothing to fear from the aversion of the com«> 
mons to enter into any treaties he might judge 
ocpedient. Accordingly, after proroguing par- 
liament, he retired to Loo, and there entered 
into a league with the emperor and the States 
General, the principal objects of which were 
the recovery of Flanders as a barrier for Hoi* 
kndj and of Milan as a security for the em^* 
peror. 

Most fortunately and opportunely for Wil- 
liam, about this time died the ex>king, to whom^ 
en his death-bed, Louis had prcmiised that hia 
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9oa should be acknowledged heir to all the 
Britrsb domimons. In his last agonieS) James 
lifted himself up in his bed to thank his be- 
nefactor, and died, it is said, in a transport of 
joy, for such an unexpected assurance. The 
young prince accordingly was proclaimed king 
of Great Britain and Ii*eland; but, instead of 
forwarding his cause, it only united the nation 
in opposition to his claims, and in in<tignatioii 
against France. 

In the new parliament the whig interest was 
fi)und to preponderate, and William, availing him« 
«elf of all these favourable circumstances, eastif 
obtained a large supply, which was followed by a 
vote, that no peace should be concluded with 
France till reparation should be made to the king 
and nation, for owning and declaring the pretend* 
ed prince of Wales king of England* 

Amidst other parliamentary business it was 
pow i*esolved, that the proportion of land forces» 
to act in conjunction with the allies, should be 
Iprty thousand men ; and forty thousand seamen 
were voted for the service of the ensuing year. 

Thus every thing went on according to the 
king's wishes, and he now seemed to have obk- 
tained a complete triumph over the weakness 
and the wickedness of faction, when he was 
snatclied away by the unrelenting arm of death* 
His health had been declining for above a year, 
which, instead of abating his resolution, urged 
him on to redouble his eSbrts to engage £ng** 
laAd in the schemes he had projected* This ob« 
ject made him conceal the inroads which h^felt 
were making in his constitution; and, though 
in a. weak and ^anguishing stale* he stilt con* 
itinued the exercise of hunting. Sut while en«' 
3 F 2 
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gaged in the sport, his collar bone was brokea 

by a &11 from his horse, and this hastened his 

dissolution. He died on Sunday, the 

^'702' 8th of March, of an asthma and fever, ht 

' the thirteenth year of his reign* His 

amiaUe consort, Mary, had fallen a victim to the 

small-pox a few years before. 

The character of William, winch had been 
distorted by prejudice, or exaked beyond its 
proper pitch, by partiality, during his life, after 
his death became still more difficult to appre- 
ciate* England, unqtiestionably, gained much 
by the revolution, in some respects, while it was 
a severe sufferer in others. The system of borw 
rowing money on remote funds, which began m 
this reign, has been attended with the most per- 
nicious consequences. A standing army, tooi^ 
which was first sanctkined by patiiament in the 
time oi William, is only to be defended by the 
relative situation of Europe. Though regarded 
as an evil, it must be allowed to have become a 
Accessary one. But, on the other hand, if we 
contemplate the noble stand which William 
made for freedom, and the anxiety be showed to 
peipetuate it, we must be led to acknowledge^ 
that he possessed qualities of the first order, 
which entitle him to the applause and admiratioQ 
of posterity. 

In person, William was smaH and slender* 
His complexion was brown, his nose Romany 
and his eye {»ercing. His genius was penetrait* 
iog, and his judgment sotuid ; but ia his man* 
nersdie was distant, and better qualified to gain 
respect than love. In 1694, the bank of Eng- 
land, and the salt and atamp offioea, were estft- 
blished. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

The Reign (f Queen Anne* 

ANNE) princess of Denmark, tke el- 
dest surviring daughter of James ^Aq?* 
II. asoended the tbit>ne on the death. of 
WiUiaiD) with the general good will of all parties; 
She was now in the thirty*eighth fear of her age^ 
and hy her husband, George prinoe of Den)nark> 
had had a numerous offspring; but they all died 
in infaney> except the duke of Gloucester, who 
reached the age ofekven, a^ was just beginning 
to give high promises of future worth, when he 
was arrested by the hand of death* 

As a wife and a mother, Anne had ever sop« 
pointed the most exemplary character; but her 
l^ius and understanding wq^e unequal to the 
station she was called to fill. The ^ility of her 
disposition rendered her the dupe of interested 
and artful dependants ; and owing to this, a se- 
rious misunderstanding had. taken place between 
her and the late king and queen, which termi*^ 
tiated only with tlie lives of the lalter. The 
courtteis too, entering into the feelings of their 
sovereign, had showed her veiy little attention ; 
but no sooner was she elevated to the throne, than 
^l parties vied with each other to win her iavour> 
by pcofes&tons of duty and attachment. 

As the whigs had been least friendly to hef» 
when in a private station, she naturally inq|)ined 
to ihe tories; and Somera and Halifax, with, 
othiersy. were excluded from her councils. 
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«ad their places supplied by men of the oppg^jj^ 
faction. 

As the tories, on very substantial grounds, had 
shown a reluctance to enter into new defensive 
and offensive alliances, the United States were 
under some alarm lest Anne should abandon the' 
politics of her predecessor ; but they were soon 
relieved from their anxiety by the arrival of the 
earl of Marlborough, with full assurances that her 
majesty would adhere to all the stipulations enter- 
ed into by the late king. 

In her first speech to parliament, Anne made 
the most conciliatory declarations of her views 
and principles ; and in return they settled on her, 
during life, the same revenue as had been en* 
joyed by William. The queen, not to be outdone, 
in generosity, though she observed that the 
funds appropriated to the civil list might pro« 
bably fall short of what they had formerly pro- 
duced, assigned ope hundred thousand pounds 
from the amount for the public service of th« 
year. 

When the business of the intended war against 
France was debated in the queen's privy council, 
the earl of Rochester, maternal uncle to the 
queen, justly observed, that as England had 
least to fear from the power of France, it would 
be but fair that the chief burden of the war 
should rest on the continental allies ; but this be- 
ing violently opposed by the earl of Marlborough^ . 
the queen's chief favourite, his lordship prevail- - 
ed, and was farther appointed captain-general of 
all h^r majesty's forces, to be employed in con- 
junction with the tix)ops of the allies. 

Ttu: Dutch too, to whom the earl had beeft 
^nt ambassador e&trapixiinary, gave liim ti)^ • 



Attkt appointment over their forces; and th^ 
several allies having pi^mised to furnish their 
quotas with alacrity, every thing was concerted 
for opening the campaign with activity and vi* 
gour ; t^e avowed object of which) as far as coi^ 
cemed England, was to put the house of Austria 
in possession of the throne of Spain, and to pror 
cure a barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlands, 

Marlborough, at the head of sixty thousand 
men, taking the field in July, obliged the a n >• 
duke of Burgundy, who commanded the jJyoa] 
French army, to retire before him, and to 
leave Spanish Guelderland exposed. The town 
and castle of Werk surrendered ; Venlo eapitu- 
lated ; and Rureinonde was reduced, afler an oI> 
stinate defence. 'The French, under Boufflers, 
retumiflg^ towards Brabant, the confederate 
army followed, and took Liege by assault) i|i 
which they found considerable public booty. 

Meanwhile, the combined fleets of England 
and Holland, having received intelligence that 
the Spanish galleons from tlie West Indies had 
put into Vigo, under the convoy of a French 
squadron, made sail to that port ; and from the 
skill and intrepidity of sir George Rooke, wh^ 
commanded the English, they were driven to the 
necessity of destroyittg their ships and galleons, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy* 
Ten ships of war, however, were taken^ and 
eleven galleons^ with riches to the amount of 
seven million pieces of eight. This compen- 
sated for an unsuccessful attempt made on Caip 
diz, under the duke of Ormond, which failed 
principally from the insubordination of the mili- 
tary. But the loss of admiral Benbow was more 
severely felt. Tbis brave, rough <^cer} m an 
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engagement with a squadron of the enemyli 
ships, lost his leg, while attempting to board the 
French admiral, and being defeated through the 
treachery of his own captain, vexation threw 
turn into a fever, of which he died. 

Nevertheless, parliament met in the best pos* 
^ble humour; both houses congratulated her 
majesty on the success of her arms ; and the 
commons went so far, as to depute a committee 
of their own house to thank the favourite and 
successful general, who about this time was 
created duke of Marlborough, and compliment- 
ed by his mistress with a grant of five thousand 
per annum out of the post-oflice. At the same 
^me the yearly sum of one hundred thousaiul 
pounds was settled on the queen's consort» 
George prince of Denmark> in case he should 
survive her. 

The next campaign opened with great advan« 
tage to the allies ; but from several instances of 
^ jj misconduct, in which the English had no 
1703* share, it was on the whole rather favour- 
able to the house of Bourbon* Some 
towns indeed were taken by the confederate forces 
in Flanders ; but they failed in their attempts ou 
the strong lines, formed by the enemy for the 
protection of that country. ^ 

In the beginning of the following year, the 
^ jj duke of Marlborough, having concerted 
1704. ti^c plan of operations with the States, 
crossed the Rhine at Coblentz with his 
army, and, being joined by prince Eugene and 
the imperialists, advanced to Brentz, and fixed 
their camp within two leagues of the elector of 
Bavaria's army. 

On the second of July, they forced the ene- 
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my's intrenchments at Donnawert, and' passed ^ 
liie Danube without resistance ; but the want 
of magazines and provisi<»is rendered it impos- ' 
^ble to maintain themselves there for any length 
of time* In consequence^ a battle or a retreat ' 
became necessary ; and the elector, with more 
spirit than prudence, gave them the former op« 
portunity. His army lay encamped with the 
Danube on their right,' whilst their left was co« 
vercd by a thick wood, from which ran a rivulet ■ 
along their front* This forming a morass as it 
fan across the plain, rendered the pass difficult 
to the enemy ; but instead of taking advantage 
of this circumstance, when the elector saw the 
duke of Marlborough preparing to give battle, 
he formed his line at a considerable distance fix>m 
the morass, and threw twenty-eight squadrons 
of foot, and eight squadrons of horse, into the 
village of Blenheim, and eight battalions of foot 
into Lutzingen, with the vain expectation that 
these parties would be able to fall upon the rear 
of his enemy as soon as they had passed the 
brook. 

On the other hand, the duke of Marlborough, 
taking advantage of the injudicious arrange- 
ment of his opponent, ordei'ed the villages to be 
attacked by his infantry, and with his horse, in 
person, fell on the French cavalry, commanded 
by marshal Tallard, while prince Eugene, who 
commanded the right, attacked the elector of 
Bavaria and marshal de Mai^in. After several 
charges, the French horse were totally subdued^ 
and driven into the Danube, where most of them 
were put to the sword or drowned ; and ten bwat- 
talions of foot were at the same time charged 
«n all sides, and cut to pieces. The horse, led by 
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the elector of B&varia and marahal de M^isit^ 
made a resolute defence against prince Eugeoe j 
but at length, being intimidated at the &te <i 
their companions^ twenty-eight battalions of 
foot and eight squadrons of dragoons surren- 
dered at discretion. The detachment of the 
enemy stationed at Lutai^n eso^d in the 
confusion. 

Almost half the French and Bavarian army 
was lost in this decisive battle, together with 
their camp equipage, baggage, and artillery* 
Marshal de Tallard was taken prisoner, and the 
elector of Bavaria was reduced to the necessity 
of flying, and seeking shelter within the confines 
of France, while his dominions fell into the Itan^ 
of the emperor. 

After this, the allies, recrossing the Rhine, en^ 
tcred Alsace, and before the close of the cam- 
paign made themselves masters of Landau and 
FHerbach. In Italy the French had again the 
advantage ; and their general, Vendome, took 
leveral places of importance. 

Early in May, 1705, the duke of Marlborough 
took the field, and advanced to Elftj when the 
enemy under marshal de Vlllars, amounting to 
seventy thousand men, retii^cd to Sirk : but the 
French troops, under tho elector of Bavaria and 
marshal de Villeroi, having taken Huy, march* 
ed with the whole army to Liege. 

The States, alarmed at the near approach of 
the enemy, sent to request the duke of Maribo- 
rough's immediate assistance. This he readily 
acceded to, and, being joined by the Dutch 
troops, retook Huy ; and the enemy, abandoning 
their design upon Liege, retired behind thei*' 
liQes. 



4 3MaHlx>rough, inilamed'^itli a desire of achieve 
ling some action of importance, prepared to 
attack the foe. By dint of manoeuvring, how- 
ever, they escaped for a time ; but having gained 
his oppoVtunity, the duke defeated the Bavariait 
cavalry vfiih. considerable loss, and tlie infantry 
Vas likewise obliged to give way. This wa& tlie 
last event of cpi\sequence that inarked the cam- 
paign in Flanders. . . 

Meanwhile, five thousand troops, under the 
^command of the earl of Peterbonough and sie 
Oloudesly Shovel, being joined, by a Duicji 
fiqu^dron at Lisbon, and reinforced .by. a body 
of horse from the earl of Ga) way's ai^my in Poiy 
tugal, having taken the archduke Charles . on 
board, directed th^ir course to Catalonia* 'The 
arrival of this armament spread terror and ron- 
iUsion through the whole country : the forlic^ses 
of Lerlda and Tox'tosa were surrendered withouitiL 
blow; Barcelona was forced to capitulate; ap|i 
almost the whole kingdom of Valencia, and the 
province of Catalonia, submitted to the invaders. 
The archduke now assumed the title of king, of 
Spain, and took up his winter quarters in the 
heart of that country* , ... 

I The emperor Leppold dying this fear, waa auc- 
eeeded by his son Joseph*, In the laUer^ ambi* 
tion and bigotry were as conspicuous, as in any ef 
bis predecessors ; and, like his father, he tni^:^ 
ffiore' to' the generous. dOferts of England than to 
l^is own activity and resources. 

Marshal de ViUeroi, .either in obedience te 
the orders of his court,, or . fiomv a- d^re to eig* 
fpalize his bravery, issuing fix>m his fines behind 
the Doyle, in Flanders, advanced to TirlemoaiCt 
and from thepce to Ramilies, where he -met thq 
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mnted army of the aflies^ Both sides sf^eediif ' 
formed in order of battle. The adv^nta^^e of 
ground was on the side of the French ; bat^ th* 
military genius of thfe d^uke of Marttxiroogh 
more than compensated for this. The main 
tmdy of the enemy was speedily driven from the 
field; and such was the impetuosity ofthealUes^ 
that in ksa th^n two hours eighty thousand 
French troops were wholly put to the route* 
The victory was complete : atl hundred pieces of 
cannon, a great quantity of baggage, and all 
the trophies of wftp^ rewarded the cOhquerdrs* 
Tbe less of the enemy in men was ali»o vtrf 
fjreat. 

The entire conquest of Brabant, and ahnost 3di 
B|>anish Flanders, were the immediate fruits of 
the battle of Ramilies» Louvain, Brussels^ Ant^ 
werp, MechMn, Alost, Ghent, and Oudenarde, 
surrendered without resistance : Ostend was ob^ 
Bged te capitulate, and the captures of Menin> 
Dendermonde, and Aeth, concluded the opera- 
tions of the campaign. 

At Ba^elona,, Philip of Spain met also with 
ft signal defeat from the English ; while the earl 
of Galway, entering Estremadura, took Alcan*. 
lara, £>rced Cividad, Rodrigo> Salamanca, and 
Eflpmar, and then directed hk course to Madrid^ 
Which the Engtish and Portuguese entei^d iii 
tnmnpdr* 

Accumulated misfortunes attended the hous« 
of Bourbon this year, in Italy^ Modena, Man«- 
ttla, Milan, Pkdmont, and i»ltimately the king- 
dom of Naples^ were lost. In Germany, how-t 
ever, where the Imperialists were left to fight 
their own baides, the French maintained the vk*- 
feriantfw 



\ . M^mwbiley the navy of Englandf uadet* th^ 
4irection of the prince of Denmarkf with the 
title of lord high admiral, assisted by a council, 
iras very badly managed* The taking of (^ir 
Vraltar \ by sir George RookC) the subjection af 
Majorca and Ivioa to the domiaiion of the 
f^irchduke, the transporting ^ troopa to SpaiQs 
ti^e conducting prince Cbs^rles with great p^mp 
to Portugal, and other similar exploits, were all 
that had been achieved by th^ fleet during fouT 
jeara* 

In return for the essential serviqes he had ren^ 
dered his country, the duke of Mar)borougli 
was gratified with the honour and p:i^uu>r (^f 
Wo^^tock and the hvn^red of Woottoot The 
i^ipmons, having ordered a committee of theitf; 
]^oase,.to wait upon Mm w)th their ths^nkss fpis 
the success of his late m^ociations in tj^^qabinel^' 
a» well as his victories in thp field, appointed 9i 
4ay ibr considerii^g his servicesi cm4 then 0^ 
dressed her majesty to £nd n^es^ns to p9rp§tiiaM 
their memory. In reply, ^th^ queen acqu^ied 
t^m,. that sJae intended to grsnt tp the d^ket 
l^d his heirs, th^ interest of the Qrown in thf 
sjbresaid sa^pr ^ind honour) ^nd ^he 4^ire4 
t))e assistaac^ of the hQw^e) in f:}earing &om in% 
Q^ml^r^ce the lieut^iis^cy »nd rangeiMihip of 
the p$rk, with the r^nts and ppo^s of the m^xum 
9nd hundred* which had already b^^n idiens^te^ 
^ two l^ves* The qu^en*s inquest was imme« 
diately complied with ; a bill was brought in to 
carry k into effect, and passed both houses 
without exposition* Half a million sterling 
was also voted, to build the palace op castle i>i 

♦ July 24th, 170*. 
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Blenheim, as a monument of the signal victeiy 
the duke of Marlborough had gained near the vit* 
lage of that namie. 

/ This act of private generosity was followed 
%y one of a more public and general nature* 
The queen, with the concurrence of paiiiament^ 
alienated that branch of the revenue which 
arose from first fruits and tenths paid by thW 
clergy, and vested it in trustees for the augmen- 
tation of smalt livings*. At the same time, the 
statute of mortmain was repealed, so far as to 
leave it free for persons, either by deed or theit 
last will to give what they thought fit for the in* 
crease of benefices. * 

From her first accession, the queen had shown 
a great partiality for what was denominated th»; 
high church party. High church and loyt 
ehurch, or, in other words, high principles and' 
moderate principles, in religion and govern- 
ment, divided the nation. At the head of the 
Ibrmer was the eari of Rochester, smd of the 
latter, the earl of Godolphin, lord treasureri 
whose party gaining the ascendant, the queeti 
was induced, contrary to her inclination, to throw 
herself entirely into the hands of the whigs ; and 
consequently, that faction secured a niajority in 
the new parliament of 1705. The tories, how- 
ever, did not tamely give up the contest, and 
they took every opportunity of embarrassingy 
even where they had no chance of ultimately 
pi^vailing. 

' But, from the petty squabbles of factions, coz^ 

* Werci the money allotted for the augmeat&tioQ of 
fimall livings laid out in the purchase of "stock instead of 
land, it would be much more productive to th« clergy, 
and beneficial to the eommunity. ' ~ ' 



ten^g ftr poM«r and i^ace^ kt us turn (o an 
•rent more glorious and beneficial than all the 
actions of this reign, the union between Scotland 
and England. Tkis had frequently been al^ 
tempted, and even so lately as the close of t]^ 
life of William, but difiiculties and objections 
sdll occiorred, to prevent its being brought to a 
successful issue. The Scotch, jealous of indef 
pendence, thought they saw in the projected 
mnon die ruin of their country ; and the vanity 
of having a parliament of their own, blinded 
tihem to the mischiefs that arose from this vtxjft 
source. At lengthy the real friends of ^ ^ 
both kingdoms became sen^ble of the 'i^qt! 
necessity of uniting them qnder one tegis- 
latui^ and one government; and having duly 
weighed and adjusted all matters in disixitei 
both parties agreed to a definitive arrangement^ 
the articles of which have ever since been fiuthr 
folly observed^ 

- But to return io* the war : by the prodigious 
exertions of the English, arid the conduct and 
good fortune of the duke of Marlborough, Louif 
was so &r reduced, after the campaign of 1706| 
that he oSered peace on these terms*: that the 
dominions of Spain in Italy, 'should be given to 
the archdoke 9 that a barrier in the Netherlands 
should be allowed to the States, and a compen-* 
«ation^ made to the duke of Savoy, for the da^ 
mages his territories had received during the 
war. In return for these concessions, he de« 
laaiidod 4he quiet possession of the throne of 
Spain, and the Indies, to his grandson, Philip V. 
and the restoration of Bavaria to its native 
prince. 
Thpse conditions were rejected with djsdf^vgt 
?G5 
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by the ikike of Marlborough and his partisans ; 
and so high did his grace's character stand with 
the nation at this periodi that both houses re* 
newed their thanks to him^ passed a bill to per- 
petuate his titles in the female as well as the 
male line^ and cheerfully voted supplies to en* 
able him to prosecute the war, and to bring it to 
the issue he wished* 

But, notwithstanding all his grace's abilities 
and infiuencei which were stt*engthened and 
upheld by the ascendency his duchess had long' 
maintained over the queen, a plot, which ope* 
rated like a slow poison, was laying for his dis* 
grace* Mrs* Masham, a distant relation of the 
duchess of Marlborough, who had, £tt)m tbia 
connexion, obtained the office of woman of the 
bedchamber, was every day undermining her 
bene&ctress in the favour of her sovereign. 

About the same' time, Mr* Robert Henley» 
who had distinguished himself in the late i*eign» 
as a man of independent principles, being ap- 
pointed secretary of state, and manager of the 
house of commons, solely by the influence of 
the Marlborough party, finding the queen had 
been prejudiced by Mrs« Masham against those 
who iiiled in her name, availed himself of the 
opportunity to urge his mistress to assert her 
own authority, and to emancipate herself from 
the control of party* 

So long had the duchess of Marlborough 
been used to power and favour, that, with all 
her penetration, she did not discover a rival in 
Mrs. Masham till it was too late. Stung to 
the soul, when she found the ingratitude of the 
])er5on she had wholly raised, her grace expos- 
elated with (he queen in the language of 
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wounded affection ; while the duke her hnsband 
and Godolphin her son-in-law, threatened to re- 
sign^ if the intrigues of Mrs. Masham and Mr* 
Hariey were suffisred to proceed* 

Partial and indulgent as Anne was, both to 
the duke and duchess of Marlborough^ she was 
spirited on by her new favourites, to resent the 
supposed indignity which had been offered to 
her ; and though. Hariey advised her to tempo- 
ri^, he strained every nerve to render the dukei 
and of consequence the war, unpopular* 

. But whilst the tones, in conjunction with the 
disappointed whtgt, were carrying motions in 
the upper house, calculated to throw disgrace 
on the principal agents of government, a sudden 
alarm of an invasion from France, in fiivonr of 
the pretender, or the chevalier St* George, as he 
was called, by equally terrifying all patties, 
united them all for a time in one common cause» 
and thus strengthened the hands of the existing 
ministry* 

■ Both houses joined in a loyal and affectionate 
Address on this occasion : the habeas corpus act 
was suspended ; the pretender and his adherents 
were proclaimed traitors and rebels ; and a bill 
passed, discharging the clans of Scotland) 
where it was expected the chevalier would landf 
from all vassalage to those chiefs who should 
arm against her majesty* 

A large fleet was equipped with the utmost 
diligence, and dispatched towards Dunkirk; 
from which port the embarkation of the French 
was making under count Fourbin ; but the Eng- 
lish fleet, under Sir George Rooke, being driven 
back by a hard gale to the Downs, the French 
took the opportunity of putting to sea. So 
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closely, however, were they pursued, thwt botli' 
squadrons arrived in the Frith of Forth altn&st; 
at the same time ; when the French commander, 
despairing of success, and unwilling to try the 
is^ue of a battle, taking advantage of a hmd 
bree2e, sailed away, to the great mortification ^ 
the Chevalier, who requested, with tears in hi» 
eyes, to be set on shore, though followed onlf 
by his own doniesticSr ^ 

^ 2>. '^^^'^ **** nation was most happUy?' 
1708. relieved from the feawi of an invasion^ 
while the duke of Madborough, with his 
usual success, having defeated the French nea^. 
Oudenarde, raised the siege of J^iisseh, and re« 
took Ghent and Bruges, which had been lost by 
treachery. About the same time, the duke*s inte- 
rest was strengthened by the expuhion of Harley- 
from the council { and as the whigs continued 
zealous promoters of the war, which they had' 
irst instigalied, his grace's infiuence seemed^ 
likely to be perpetuated. 

C>n the twenty-eighth of October of this year 
died GeO^ge prince of Denmark, a personage 
who possessed all the amiable qualities of hiS' 
consort, and who, if he had not made hirasetf 
particularly beloved, had never been unpopular. 
Antie w^s now in the forty-fout^h ycfSr of her 
age, without any surviving issue ; and^ being 
very subject to the gout, showed all the incipl* 
ent infirmities of age, which We4« hastened and 
aggravated by domestic ills and public cares** 
Both houses addressed her majesty in strsdns o^ 
aiTectidnate condoletice, and entreated her to 
moderate her grief. They ev^n hinted at a se^' 
xond marriage ; but the queen modestly observe' 
ittg) that the provisioa she hfA made jfor it^J 
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))ft>lesttDt succession would alway:s be a f>roof 
of her zeal for the happiness of the kingdom^ 
forbore making^ any other reply. 

After the battle of Oudenarde, in which the 
French had four thousand men killed and wound- 
ed) and seven thousand taken prisoners, Lisle, 
the bulwark of the French barrier, was invested. 
Prince Eugene commanded, and Marlborough 
tovered and sustained the siege. The garrison 
was numerous, and was commanded by a mar« 
shal of France ; but nothing could resist bravery 
and skill united. The enemy assembled all their 
ibrces, and marched to the relief of the town, 
but were only spectators of its fall. The duke 
then surpnsed the French posts on the Scheldt, 
and carried on his operations even in the midst of 
a severe winter. 

Meanwhile the duke of Savoy, by making 
himself master of the important fortresses of 
Exilles, La Pey rouse, the valley of St. Martin, 
and Fenestrelles, had opened a way into the 
Trench provinces on the side of Dauphin^, while 
the possession of Lisle exposed that monarchy^ 
on the side of the Netherlands. The finances 
of that kingdom were reduced to the lowest ebb, 
ahd despair began to seize the court. 

Ducing this campaign, major-general Stan-*- 
tope, with three thousand men, having landed 
on the island of Minorca, took fort St. Philip's 
in three ^daj^s, and in three weeks made himself 
master of the whole island, with the loss of 
about forty men killed and wounded. 

So many disasters humbled the pride of 
Louis, and he once more made proposals of 
peace to the Dutch. The States, however, re* 
jbsed to treat without the particif^ation of tb# 



ilUiet; when tho court of Vienna appointed* 
prince Eugene of Savoy, and Great-Britaiti the 
cUike of Marlborough) as their respective pleni* 
potentiarios. The demands of the aUies^ how- 
evert were thought so extravagant by the French: 
court) that) gathering reaolution from dei^air^* 
they published them and their own conoessioiiif 
vhca a new spirit at once animated the whoki 
nation> and preparations were made by e&tra^ 
ordinary effortsi K> resist tbe irefnendnus powei^ 
of the enemyt 

The allies w their side were e^OsUy iiotfve* 

Flanders^ whenoe it was inlended to penetfioei 

i»to the heart of Franoe* was appointed to hm 

the grand acene of aetipn } and Marlborougii 

myl Eugene^ at the head of one hundred and 

^ jy ten thousand men, prepared to open lH% 

iW. campaign* Toun^y soon &U9 1^ the 

ftiege of Mons was formed 1 but the Frem^ 

endeaKHiring to throw succours into that tovny 

brought on the battle of Malplaquet. - 

In the night of the t^th of September* tbe 
two armies arrayed themselves in order of bet* 
tie* and at eight Q*iAock ne^t moroingt pnt ^ 
the most furious contesu wbicb had ta^a place 
in this war commeneed* The alliejT were in* 
i^red with the enthusiasm which A long train 
irf victories had occasioned ; tlie F^neh fouglie 
for the defence of every thing vfhitb could ani>« 
mate A generous people^ After prodigies of- 
¥alour on both sides* the Freneh :general found 
it advisable to draw off his forces, leaving the 
victors only masters of the field* wMeh was 
covered with forty thoussi^d meni comprehend**' 
log the wounded and the slain« The loss on 
both sides was immense > hut the good fortune 



<tl MulbetxMgh 8%in remained unbroken. Mom 
mrrendtnreci soon after^ and with tiiiiB achie^Ck 
iD«nt the campaign ended* Some attempts at 
fiegoct^^ion were again made by Louis ; but in 
proportion as he made concessions^ the allies rose 
an their demands. 

. Duciog the {vreceding winter, an instance of 
heroism and intrepidity, almo^ unexampled^ 
look i^ace in Spaki* The English regiment of 
Hotdukm, commanded by colonel Syburgh^ be^ 
ing beseiged in the castle of Alicant, refused to 
fiurrender, though ^ey knew a mine was about 
to be sptning. The consequence was, that^thd 
iDck on wliich tbe castle was situated, was split 
by the explosion, and the colonel and several 
officers were swaliowed up in the opening, which 
immediately closed $ but, notwithstanding thia 
terrible accident, the garrison persisted in its de<- 
£etacev till general Stanhope arrived by sea to thei^ 
relr^, and obtained an hoi«>urable capitulation. 

In England, the spirit of opposition to th* 
oi»jects and principles of the war began to In- 
crease) and various artiBces wer^ played off, t6 
lessen the influence of the duke of Marlbofough> 
M;bo had for some time been supported by popil^ 
larfavonr. A successful war, though severely 
felt, seldom tires the British nation { and it was 
now found eBpe<Ment tt> blend religion with pot- 
litics, in order to efibct the changes which some 
leadwg persons deured. 

Uenry Sacheverell, a man of very mioderat^ 
talents, bttt of a bi2sy meddling disposhton, in a 
aevmon preached at St. Paul's, on the fifth of 
November, took occasion to inveigh with bitter- 
ness agahist the ministry, the dissenters, andtb6 
hm fihorch ; he asserted thei. doctrine of noii>- 
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resistancey and declaring reli^n to be- m daa- 
ger, exhorted the people to stand up in defence 
of the church. This sermon being printed) was 
speedily dispersed over the kingdom ; and the 
ministry, sore at the reflections and principles it 
contained, complained to the house of commons, 
in consequence of which Sacheverell was taken 
into custody and impeached. 

His trial was conducted with great form, and 
solemnity, though neither the man nor his pub- 
lication deserved any other than silent » contempt.* 
After a hearing of Uiree weeks, which was a pe- 
riod of triumph and exultation to Sache^reU^ 
he was declared guilty : he was ordered to be sus- 
pended for three years, and his sermon "burnt in 
the presence of the lord mayor and the sherifis of 
London, before whom it had been delivered. 

Such, however, was the unreflecting folly of 
Uie multitude, that, though the principles of the 
preacher led to the slavery and degrackAion of 
the whole human race, he was attended with the 
voice of congratulation and respect ; and those 
who would not join in the cry of ^* the church 
and Sacheverell," were insulted and knocked 
down. These disgracefol scenes were not con- 
fined to the metropolis, but extended' over the 
whole kingdom* The oourt abetted them in 
secret; and Harley, who had now gakied the 
ascendant over the queen, having procured the 
dismission of the earl of Sunderbnd, and a total 
change of men and measures, was eagerly desir- 
ed, and anxiously expected by the tories. 

The fame and successes of Marlbomugii, 
however, for a time delayed the execution of 
the projects that had been formed, and in the 
next campaign he took Douay, Bethane, St* 
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Veimnt) and Aire) which opened a free ^ j^ 
passage into the heart of France. No |7]q' 
battle of any consequence took place in 
the Netherlands. In Spain, both parties were by 
turns conquerors and conquered* 
* In the ensuing campaign, prince Eu- ^ ^ ' 
gene acted in Germany, and Marlbo- 171 1.' 
9ough was again opposed by mafshal 
Villars, who boasted that his lines were impreg* 
nable ; but his grace entered these lines without 
the loss of a single soldier, and reduced the 
strong town of Bouchain in the very sight of 
the French army, which was superior to his own, 
and made the garrison, consisting <^ six thou* 
sand menj prisoners of war. 

This was the last memorable military service 
performed by the duke of Marlborou^. Harley 
and Bollingbroke, ha:ving supplanted him in 
Hie queen's favour, took every method which 
malice and envy could suggest, to exasperate 
the nation against the duke, who had so nobly 
supported its glory; and who in the course of 
ten victorious campaigns, had the honour of 
receiving as many times the thanks of pariia* 
ment. When his enemies, however, came into 
the ministry, that very parliament voted, by a 
large majority, that some of his practices had 
been unwarrantable and illegal ; and on the 
strength of these resolutions, originating solely 
from party motives, the queen dismissed him 
from all his employments, and the command 
Mras given to the duke of Ormond* 

Of Marlborough it may be said, that he nevcp 
iaid siege to a town which he did not take, or 
fought a battle which he did not win. His un- 
derstanding was as injurious to Frai>ce as hii 
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arms. At St. James's, he was a perfect coU9« 
tier ; the head of a party in parliament, and, ia 
foreign countries, one of the ablest negociators 
that any age had produced. His addivss waa 
«ticii,that Fagal, secretary of the States^enerali 
declared, that though his masters had often re* 
solved to oppose What the duke waa to lay before 
them, yet his art was such that he ever brought 
them into his measure* 

By the death of Joseph, emperor of Geraianyii 
h'ls t>rother Charles became possessed of ail the 
liereditary states of the empire ; and soon afteci 
1>eing elected emperor, the object of the. war was 
certainly changed ; for, had he been allowed to 
retain the dominion of Spain with the em pi ret 
that balance of power, for the maintenance of 
which so much blood had been spilt^ would have 
been effectually destrt^ed. 

The queen, therefore, availed herself of this 
propitious incident for making amicable propo* 
sitions ; and a congress was appointed to meet 
«t Utrecht* After- negociatioas, which we^ 
long carried on at that place, peace was signedi 
March Sl» 1713, by all the belligerent powersf 
except the emperon By the treaty of Utrecht, 
Spain and the Indies were confirmed to Philip $ 
but the Netherlands and the Spanish dominions 
in Italy were separated from Uiat monarchy. 
Naples, Sardinia, and Milan, were bestowed 
upon the emperor ; and Sicily, with the title .of 
king^ was given to the duke of Savoy« Tbe 
Dutch had a barmr ass^;ned them against 
JFrance m the Netherlands ; while all that Great*> 
Britatfi gained, after so many splendid viaories^ 
was the demolition of Dunkirk, and the posses* 
sion of Gibr^tar and Minorca. 

Xhs whigs canvassed this treaty with mjsck 



seventy, w)nle, on the other hand, the tories ex^ 
filted it to the sktea* The divisions^ however^ 
which took place on this occasion, kept the na«> 
iKm in a continual ferment) and it was not long 
Jbefone the very friends of the peace split into 
iitietions. The ambition of St. John, lord vis» 
tount Boliingbioke, would not suffer him ta act 
A second part under Harley^ now earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer ; and Mrs* Masham having 
quarrelled with the:lattert prejudiced the queen 
ai^inst him. Marlhorough had previously re- 
tired t0 the :contiDent« where he was .received 
•wicli that gmtitade and respect which had been 
•dented him at home ; and thus the mitiidtry, 
iiaving nothing to fecir from others, fell out 
•among them8<lve8» 

The queen, harassed with discordant counsels^ 
and perceiving her constitution giving way, it 
'is said, began to form real designs of securm( 
the succession to her brother. Oxford, eitiier 
from timidity or principie, entered very coldly 
into the <qoeen'a views, and probably betirayed 
iter to the whigs ; wtvile BoUingbroke, turning her 
fyn^udices to bis own advantage, encouraged het 
wiUi the most Ottering hopes of success. 

Oxford, na longer the obsequious compnant 
minister, but the turbulent fiictiottB partisan, 
became very ungrateful to the queen, who, not- 
withstanding her natural easiness of disposition, 
was determined to break with him. Accordingly, 
after a very acrimonious dialogue had passed be- 
tween him and Mrs. Masham, on the 27thof July^ 
he was deprived of his badge of oAke ; but, as no 
proi4sion had been made for supplying his place, 
ik>nfusion and disorder took place at court. 
The &tigue (of attending a long cabinet ceulH 



cil held OR' this occasioD» and the alteftatR)!! 

'Which passed between the ministers at the boards 

so agitated and affected the queen's spirits^ that 

she was immediately seized with an apoplectie 

disorder^ from which she never recovered* In 

A jy ^ transient interval of recdlection, she 

1714. delivered the treasurer's staff to the duke 

of Shrewsbury, and died at KensingtoQ 

on Sunday, August 1, in the fifties yeiir of her 

>ge, and the thirteenth of her retgn* 

Anne was of the middle size, majestic and 
well-proportioned ; her face was round, ' her 
features regular, her complexion ruddy, and her 
Jhair a dark brown* She possessed aH the vtr> 
tues which could adorn the sex in private life ; 
and, notwithstanding the violent party feuds 
which embittered het* repose, and disturbed her 
reign, she was personally beloved ky her people; 
Her abilities, however, were very unequal to het 
high station; and if ttie military glory of the 
nation was carried to the highest pitch under 
her auspices, it was certainly not owing to het 
personal conduct er coUQSeis. • Yet it must be 
«llowed that her intentions were good, and that 
the vices of her government were the'Vices of 
tliose by whom she was infiuenoed, while \)fift 
virtues were all her own. 



CHAP.J^X. 
Ike JMgn of George L 

HAD Providence granted a longer IMe Id 
Anne, and the darii>g and ambitious St. 
John continued to influence her councils^ there 
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seems reasdn to su[)poae that mttempte would 
have been made to rtistare the hereditary Un^ 
but the sudden death of the queen, by destroying 
the hopes of the Jacobites^ put an end to their 
present machinations, and thus removed tht 
lears and a{>pfehensiona of the vrhigs. 

Agreeably to the act of settlement ^ jj> 
passed in the reign of WiUiamv George I. 1714/ 
elector of Hanover^ mateitially descend* 
ed from Elizabeth, daughter of James I. waa 
pix>claimed king in due form the very day of 
Anne's decease, «nd the submissbn of the thr^e 
kingdoms was as universal) as if no pretended 
claim to the crown had existed.. 

In about «x yreek^ the - impatience of thf 
people was gratified with the presence of their 
new sovereign, who landed -at Gre^wichi wh«rt 
he was rupcivcdby the k^rds of the regency } two 
days after, he made his public entry into Londoft, 
sad was crowned vn the ! Ith of October fol* 
)owing. 

The hopes and fears of both parties ran high 
on the accession of George, but his majesty soon 
relieved them fcom tlus state, of anxiety, by an 
pnstuntanjeous and total change in all the im- 
Iwrtant of&cea under g«»vernmetiU The dukt 
of Marlborough, who had just returned fvota a 
TOluntary exik, was restored to his former poets, 
with several new appoinUDisnts ; the earl of Not- 
tingham was declared president of the council, 
the great seal was gi»en to lord Cowper, the 
privy seal to the earl of Wharton, and the vice* 
^yaity of Irdand to the- earl of Sunderland. 

At the same time, lord Townsend and Mt. 
S*»iibope wjsre appointed aecittari^ df stale. 
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Mr. PuHeney secretary at war, and Mf. Wal- 
K^lCf who had undertaken to manage the house 
of comiDonsy was made paymaster to the araay. 
The post of secretary for Scotland was bestowed 
on the duke of Montrose, and the duke of Ar- 
gyle was made commander in chief of the forces 
in that country* 

Thus the whigs obtained an ascendency) 
both in and out of parliament ; but instead of 
attacking their enemiess the tories^ on the ge- 
neral grounds of their conduct* which had been 
very culpabky they erected their baltedes solely 
against the peace which tliey had concluded* 
The earl of Oxford> the duke of Ormonde the 
earl of Strafford) and viscount Sl John, were 
impeached ou account of the parts they had 
acted in this affair* Ormond and St* John 
fled ; but though Oxford, Prior, and someothersy 
were excepted out of the act of graces they all 
escaped punishment ; so fearful are persons in 
power of establishing a precedent, which nuiy 
sometimes be turned against themsehres* 

The changes in the administration had been 
effected without any direct oppositibo ; but 
when the first emotions of fear or of duty had 
subsided, the malcontents of the jacobUe and 
tory factions broke out into various acts of se- 
ditioo and riot in the metropolis* From London 
the infection gradually spread to the more dis- 
tant parts of the kingdom* where insurrections jbe« 
came general, though fortunately witkoui con* 
cert. 

The commons, -dreading the rising spirit of 
j«volt< addressed his majesty to take vigorous 
measures for suppressing the rioters > the haliea? 
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corpus act was suspended, and a new act was 
passed, by which it was decreed, that if any 
persons, to tlie number of twelve, unlawfully as- 
sembled, should continue together one hour 
after havi^ been required to disperse by a 
justice of the peace or other officer, and had 
heard the proclamation against Hots read in 
public, they should be deemed guiky of felony 
without benefit of clergy. 

From England the prevailing discontents 
were speedily communicated to Scotland, where 
Che union had hitherto remained unpopular. 
The English Jacobites fomented this aversion ; 
and a correspondence b«;ing established- between 
the disa^^cted of both kingdoms, the chevalier 
de St. Geoi^ was flattered wich the hop^ of 
seeing a majority io" both nations declare in his 
favour. V 

J Thev sudden death of Louis XIV. however, 
was no small disappointment to the Pretender. 
That prince had privately supplied the Chevalier 
with the means of fitting out a small armament 
in the port of Havre ; bat the duke of Orleans, 
on whom the ragency of the kingdom devolv* 
«d, Sxbpted a new sytem of politics, and entered 
int&the strictest alliance with^he king of Great* 
Britain. 

'• The partisans of the pi^ender, however, had 
gone too far to recede. The earl of Mar, as- 
sembling three hundred of his vassals, prodaim- 
, ed the chevalier, and, on the 6th of September, 
set up his standard at Brae-Mar. Then ^ ^ 
assuming the title of- lieutenant-general 1715/ 
of; the newly proclaimed soveraign's 
ioTceS) he published a decUratioa exlM)):^^ the 
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people to arm fdr thoir lawful prince) and thU . 
was followed by a tpaniieslO) in which the na« 
tional grievances were enumerated and aggra* 
vatedy and redress projnised. 

Meanwhile, the government of England hav^ 
ing arrested the earls of Hume^ Wigtown). and 
Kinnoul) lord Deskfordf add Lockhart of Cann 
warthi tliese and other suspected persons went . 
committed prisoners to. Edinburgh castle* Th» . 
bridge of Stirling was secured by the king's-, 
tipops, and the duke of Argyle-set out to take 
the principal command, while the earl of Su« 
therland sailed for the^ north, to raise his vassaU 
in defence of his liege sovereign. Other beads, 
of clans dkl the same, and thus it soon became 
apparent that the voice of ScoUand was fav 
from being general in favour of the pretender. 

In the north of England, hoi^ever, the carl of , 
DerwentWAter and Mr. Foster took the field with 
a body of hoi^e, and being joined by some geo« 
tkmen from the borders, proclaimed the cheva^ . 
lier in Morpeth and Alnwick. Having after* 
wards made an ineffectual attempt on Newcas*" 
tlet the insurgents retired to Hexham, and ia^ 
their progress northwaixls were reinforced by 4 
body of troops under lords lwenmur,.Camwarth| 
and Wigtown. 

At K«}so (lie rebels were joined by ^bckiui^. 
tosh with a body of highlanders, and the pany«. 
now thinking themselves strong enough to enter j 
on action, Foster opened his. commission of. ge.*^. 
neral, and having pi*oclaimed the. Pretender^ 
marched to Penrith. The posse comitatus of., 
Cumberland, which had been assembled. by the. 
kishop, Bed at the iH;>ptx)ach of this sma}l wnff 



Yrtiieh tfdvanctiig by the way of Kehdal and Lan- 
caater) took possession of Preston, without oppo* 
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. The career of the rebels was now stopped. 
General Wills, with six battalions of liorse and 
one battalion of foot advanced to the bridge of 
Ribblej before the rebel chiefs received tnteirw 
gence of their approach. At first the king's 
troops met with a warm reception, but next day 
being reinforced with three regiments of dra« 
goons, under general Carpenter, the town was 
invested 6n all sides. 

< The rebels now proposed to capitulate, but the 
general refusing to treat, they surrendered at 
discretion. The noblemen and leaders were se* 
cured, and sent pnsoners to London. Some 
deserters were tried by martial law and execute 
cd ; and lord Charles Murray, son of the duke of 
Athol, was condemned for the same, but re-, 
prieved. The common men were imprisoned at 
Chester and Liverpool, tiU the pleasure of go* 
vemment respecting them should be known. 

The very day on which the rebels surrendered 
^ Preston, those under the earl of Mar, being 
joined by the earl of Seafi>rth and his northern 
clans, attacked the duke of Argyle, whose troops 
were &r inferior in point of numbers* A bloody • 
battle ensued, in which both sides claimed the 
victory : for though the duke's right vnng soon 
routed the opposing rebels, the highlanden 
charged his left with such impetuosity, that they 
forced it to retire. The advantage, however, re» 
mained with the loyalists* 
. * In this desperate situation of his affairs, the 
chevalier, putting to sea from Dunkirk in a 
small vessel, landed at Peterhead, on the east 
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coast of Scotland, December 3i^ ; and b^htg^ eoflM 
ducted by hn principal adherents to Fettereftso^ 
was proclaimed kini^ by the earls of Mar and 
Marisclia}. and aboat thirty noblemen and gen- 
tiemen of tlie first quality. Hh declaration^ 
dated at Commcrcy, was printed and ctrculated 
through all the adjacent eoun^es ; and after re* 
ceivmg^ addresses from the episcopal clcrg;y and 
katy cf that communion in Aberdeenshire^ Hn 

made his public entry into Dundee. On 
^Ij^^' the 7th of January he arrived at Scooo^ 

where he assumed all the ftmctions of 
royalty, and fixed his coronation for the 8Sd of 
the tame month* A regular council was now 
formed, proclamations were issued for a general 
thaoksgiring on account of his safe arrival, a 
convention of the states was summoned^ and all 
fencible men were ordet^d to r^Mi?r to his standi 
aid. ^ 

This dream of royalty, however, was ctf short 
Amtion. The duke of Ormond, having in valrf 
tried to raise the people on the western coastiif 
Ind the Jacobites finding tlYemSeYves destitute of 
■Mmey, arms« ami every thing lYccessai^ for warf 
and besides, beginning to be hemmed in on alt 
«dei by the king's troops, it was determined in a 
grand council, notwithstanding a pathetic ha* 
Pttigoe from the Chevalier, to abandon the enter- 
prise* Thus deserted, atid hotly pursued by tM 
duke of Argyle, the Pretender was glad to cm- 
bark on board a French ship which lay in the 
harbour of Montrose, from which he sailed to 
France, accompanied by Mar, Melford, Drum* 
mond, Bulkeley, and several other persons of 
distinction. 
The rebellion being thus su|>pressed) impei^^ 



lli«9iU were sent from t^ oamiaoDs agninst tbe 
QQbilUy who bad he^n ei>gage4 m this affair } 
(^ of the leaders, the earls o( DerwentWfiter and 
iLenmure alone sufiTened death) and only a small 
number of those of Uie lower ranks were estecutn 
«dy in coiHparisoi^ with the number who were 
(bund guilty. About one thousand who sub* 
initted to . thQ royal mercy petitioned for trans^ 
gortaUon, which being giaQted) they were ship^ 
ped for America* 

. In order to give stability to govern* . jj 
ment, on the 10th of April, the duke of J715' 
Pevonshire brought a biijt iniK) the house 
of lords for enlarging the continuaiH^e of pai*I(a^ 
ineut, which was suf^XHted by ali the whig 
party ; and thoi^h it met with a streiHioitt oppot 
sition from the earls of Nottinghaoi, Abing^kM^ 
find Pawlett, it passed by a large majority* In 
the lower house it met with the same success $ 
^d thus the duration of p^Rament was pro- 
longed from three to seven yearS) by the dec!* 
aXofi of that body ak>ne whk:h derived ntost bene^ 
fit from tl)e measure* 

The next important event which pj^esents itself 
ill, this reign, is the. sudden risey and as sudden falb 
9f the South Sea company, which had been in- 
corporated in the eleventh year of queen Anne* 

In the year 1729, on the inafyal recoiaiikenda* 
tipQ to the commons to take the natiomal debt into 
their consideration, a scheme waa adopted to re* 
^iice.all the ifunds in^. one^ The bank and South 
Sea company bade against each otheri and the 
terpens offered by the latter were so advantageous 
that^ government closed with ihem. 

The stock of the company, in conseqitencef 
foqn rose from UO to 400 i and though the Mis* 
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^ P sisippi babble of Law had only burtt the 

' 1720.' preceding year, and ruined half the peo^ 

pie of property in France, so infatuated 

ivere the people of England, that the example 

did not operate in the least as a warning. 

It is said that sir John Blount, who had been' 
bred a scrivener, was the person who projected 
this South Sea scheme. This man, backed by a 
few adherents of veiy moderate talents, first im- 
posed on the majority of the directors of the 
South Sea company, and then on the whole na* 
tion. 

The trices of the stock exchange, though so 
often detected, still impose on a number of cre- 
dulous individuals ; but at this period a general 
madness seems to have seized ail rankS) and the 
wisest had little reason to laugh at his shallow 
neighbour. The most contemptible impositions 
were set down for facts ; the most ridiculous re- 
ports of interested individuals, reinforced by 
the general delusion, assisted the conspiracy, by 
holding out the idea that Port Mahon and Gi- 
braltar were to be exchanged for some places in 
Peru, by which means the English trade to the 
South Seas would be protected and enlarged : the 
directors of the company having opened their 
books for a subscription of one million, at the 
rate of 300 for 100 capital stock, such was the 
eagerness of the multitude to subscribe, that in 
five days two millions were entered in the books, 
and stock advanced to double the price of the 
first payment. 

By a repetition of the same artifices, and the 
promise of high dividends. South Sea stock at last 
rose to one thousand* Exchange-alley was daily 
filled with an infatuated crowd of all raf>ks i but 
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^t last the' tide of hope began tb ebbi'ahd m 
about three weekft stock surik to one hundred aikl 

fifty; 

Disappointment and despair now seizcfd the 
xhinds of the numerous adventurers, and the cla- 
mours of the people increasing to a degree that 
excited Alarm, expresses' were sent to the king, 
who was then at Hanover, to hasten his return. 
His majesty was not long in obeying the sum* 
nions, and parliament beiiig sitting, a bill passed^ 
for restraining the sub-governor, deputy-govern- 
or, directors, treasurer, under-treasurer, cashier, 
secretary, and accountants, of the South Se^ ' 
company from leaving the kingdom. A bill 
was next brought in to disqualify some of the 
principal officers of the compaliy from holding 
-any similar office in any public conipany ; their 
books and papers were secured, and their estates 
were confiscated. 

The parliament having executed just vengeance 
on the projectors and managers of the South Sea 
scheme, next concerted means for the relief of 
individuals who had been so deeply injured. The 
capital stock of the company amo\inting to thir«' 
teen millions over what was allotted to all the pro-' 
prietors, seven millions of this stock was ordered 
to be paid to the public, and the remainder was 
to be divided among the proprietors. 

.Apprehensions, either real or pretended, from 
the machinations of the Jacobites, gave occasion 
to increase the standing army ; and an act was 
passed, in which forty-six articles of war were 
enumerated, subjecting military offenders to fine, 
imprisonment, whipping, and death, under the 
sentence of courts- martial. 

By the act which settled the succession in th^ 
V9U. XX. 3 1 
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line of Hflflover) among other wise limitations 
it had been provided} that England should not be 
t>bUged to engage in anjr war for the defence of 
tLny dominions not belonging to its crown^ and 
that no person who should hereafter teme to the 
possession of the crown should leave the realm 
-without the consent of parliament. 

The salutary limitations of the act of settle- 
ment were now repealed, and its provisoes so ill 
(observed, that a large sum of English money 
was granted to purchase Bremen and Verden, in 
order to annex them to the king's foreiga terri- 
tories. 

The Spanish king having taken Sardinia, and 
invaded Sicily, Great-Britain, France, Holland, 
and the emperor, formed a quadruple alliance 
against his catholic majesty, upon which sir 
George Byng was sent with twenty-one ships 
of the line into the Mediterranean, where the 
^ jy Spaniards had a fleet of twenty-seven 
1718. ^^^* ^^ ^^^ l^st day of July the Eng- 
lish admiral came up with the Spani-* 
ards off cape Passaro, on the south-east point of 
Sacily, and ai^ engagement taking place, he took 
ten men of war, with the admiral and rear-admi- 
ral, and sunk four. After this^ sir George 
destroyed seven Spanish men of war, and great 
quantities of naval stores, on the coast Of 'Sicilf 
and Biscay. 

In return for this, the Spaniards sent a squad* 
ron, with ten thousand regular troops, under the 
duke of Ormond, to invade Englmid. Tfaese^ 
iiowever, were happily dispersed by a storm, and 
nendered unable to proceed. However, the mar* 
tiuis of T^llibardine, the earls of Marischal and 
Seaforthj and about three hundred Spanish ,sol» 
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diers, landed in Scotland, where they were soon 
joined by two thousand highlanders, but being 
attacked by general Wightman, with twelver 
hundred men, were entirely defeated. 

S6on after lord Cobham made a descent on 
Spain, and taking Vigo, his Catholic majfssty 
acceded to the terms of the quadruple alliance) 
a principal object of which, as far as related to 
England, was to exclude the Pretender, and to 
prevent him from receiving the assistance of the 
French government* 

' Early in May, it was reported that the ^ j^ 
king had received intelligence from the 1721* 
duke of Orleans of a plot against his 
person and government. In consequence 
a' camp was immediately formed in Hyde 
Park ; the military officers were ordered to 
repair to their posts; the States of Holland 
were desired to have their auxiliary troops in 
readiness to be embarked, and some sus- 
pected persons were apprehended in Scot* 
land. » 

Among the indii^duals who were supposed tb 
be implicated in this treasonable conspiracy were 
Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, the earl of Or- 
rery, lords Grey and North, Cochrane and 
Smith from Scotland, Christohper Layer, a young 
templar, George Kelly,- an Irish clerygmaiH 
Cotton, Bingly, and Fleetwood, Englishmen, 
find one Naynoe, an Irish priest* 

On the meeting of the new parlia- ^ jj 
ment, his majesty, in his speech, deve- 1^22', 
loped the nature and extent of the plot, 
which had only been frustrated by a timely disr 
covery. To this formidable representation, Mr, 
Robert Walp<4e^ the prime minisler^ added s?« 
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veral partt(;ul&rS) which showed the dangerQttt 
,ainis and objects of the Jacobites. 

To corroborate the whole, an origins^ and 
printed copy of a declaration) signed \\y the Ere- 
;iender at Lucca, was laid before tl^e house. In 
^this curious paper the Chevalier expatiated on thfB 
.grievances of the nation, ftpd caljing i^pon the 
jpeople to assert their rightisi, gravely proposed 
^thatif kli^g George would relinquish the throne^ 
.the right heir, in retuni, would bestow on the said 
king George the title of king in his i>atlve domi- 
nions, and secure his sucqessicm ^o the British 
sceptre, ^wh^e.yer in, due coursiCy hisi^t^ral righ^ 
should taKe pl?u:e. 

Jn revenge, ^ bill was prepared by the com^ 
jnon3 to raise one hundred t^ipusaqd pounds ctk 
$he real ai^d pcr^n^l eat£^te8 of papists, toward* 
(defraying the e^peoses incurred Uy t|;ie Is^^e i-e* 
,i)e|,lion an4 disoi^ders; and all persons of tJ^^^t 
jpiith in Scotland wejqe cajUed upo^ to regis^tejr 
.Iheir name^ and i*eal estates. 

These pecuniary mulcts were followed by ({he 
<trial, conviction, and executioi;! of Lay«r. No 
.evidence appeared, or at least was produce^ 
jE^r pounding any process against the nobles 
who liad been arrested ; but Atterbury, bishop 
4of Eochester; had made himself too cona|»cupu9 
.to escape punishment. On the mere evidence 
^of heatsay and conjecture^ a bUl of pajns ^d 
penalties passed the lower house against him9 
and was sent up to the lords, when the trial com- 
menced* All that could be produced against 
him was certain decyphered letters, which were 
.construed as treasonable fix>m a name in the di- 
rection of one of them, said to be a cant term 
for the Pretender. The oaths of the clerks of 
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{libe ^poslioffice wece taken as sufficient evidence 
of their being the hand-writing of Kelly)- ama* 
auensis to the bishop^ and th^ was considered as 
a p]:oof that his employer was guilty. In short, 
the weakness, the insufficiency, and the contra- 
diction of the evidence were notorious to all, yet 
-A majority voted in favour of the bill, by which 
he was deprived of all his ecclesiastical offices, 
■dignities, and benefices ; disabled from holding 
or enjoying any office, dignity, benefice, or em- 
ployment in future, adjudged to be for ever ba- 
4ushed the realm, and all other his majesty's dor 
minions, and ordered tQ depart out of the same 
before the 25th of June, 1723. It was also de^ 
^ared a capital ofifence to harbour or correspond 
with him, without exception to any persons 
.whatsoever, and every offence against this act 
was to be tried in any county within the realm of 
tGi^at-Britaio. 

The punishment of the bishop of Rochester 
.^seems to have been a blow levelled at the high 
£hprch party, who looked up to this prelate 
AS their chief ornament and support. The whole 
kingdom resounded with their complaints of the 
indignity and injustice that had been offered to 
,the episcopal order, and public prayers were ofr- 
fered up for his health in all the churches and 
chapels in Ix>ndon and Westminster. The bi- 
shop died in exile a few years after. 

The remainder of the reign of George the 
' ifirst presents little, except a tedious repetition of 
intricate and contradictory treaties, most of 
which were inimical to the interests of this 
4:ountry. To enable the king to fulfil sonae 
new engagements with the Kings of Prussia 
imi. Denmark) an additional number 9^ ^^^ 
? I 2 
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men and land forces were voted bf tbe 
nions. 

Soon after, on a close aUiance taking place be- 
tween the courts of Spun and Vienna, the king 
feltaUrsfked for bis German dominions, and ane- 
gociation between Prussia, France, and England, 
look place at Hanover, which ended in a defeB* 
sive treaty for fifteen years. 

The hostile designs of Spain, in con* 
^;^P* junction with the emperor, becoming 
daily more appareHt, the naval and mi- 
litary force of the kingdom were put on a r&* 
spectable footing ; and in .order to cut off. the 
supplies which furnished Spain with the means 
of annoyance, admiral Hosier was dk^eeted to 
sail to the West-Indies, with the intent of makh 
ing pnze of the galleons, which annually im- 
port the treasures of America into the mother 
country* This design, however, Using divulged 
before it could be executed, the treasure, amount- 
ing to six millions sterling, was unloiided, and 
carried back to Panama. 

It was now asserted in parliament that the ob- 
jects of Spain were to place the P>reter»der on the 
throne of Great-Britain, and to recover Gibral* 
tar and port Mahon. Mutual affW)nts and reci4- 
minations followed between the powers at vari- 
ance, and the season for action seemed to be 
approaching. George entered into a more strkit 
alliance with the kings of FVance and Denmark, 
subsidized Sweden, ^med a convention with 
Hesse Cassel, and determined to send a strong 
fleet into the Baltic to check the Russians, wh6 
were suspected of being in the interests of Spain 
and the emperor. 

Parliament gave its qptire sanction to > those 
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iBnnireft) and voted an adequate supp^. 
Meanwhile, hostUities were commenced agaimt 
the 40minion6 of GreatoBritain, - b)r the Spa- 
fuards investing Gibraltar. This pkce was 
defended by colonel Clayton, and after the 
enemy had lain before it for some months, and 
lost ten thousand men, they found it expedient 
to raise Uie siege. The garrison did not lose 
more than three hundred during this invest^- 
ment. 

Early in the spring sir Charles Wager had been 
dispatched with a reinforcement to the garrison 
of Gibraltar, and sir John Norris, set sail for the 
Baltic, where he was joined by a Danish squad- 
ron. Every where preparations were making 
for a war, which threatened to embroil all Eu« 
rope. A stop, however, was put to the fortfier 
effosion of human Moed, by the mediation of 
the king of France ; and at length twelve preli- 
minary articles were signed by the respective 
plenipotentiaries, by which it was stipulatedi 
^' that hostilities should immediately cease, that 
the charter of the Ostend company should be 
suspended for seven years, and that a congress 
should in four months, assemble at Aix-la-Cha« 
pelle, for adjusting all differences, and consolida- 
ting the peace of Europe/' 

George did not live to enjoy the agreeable 
prospect which his successftil negociations now 
opened. Being suddenly seked with a paraly- 
tic disorder, on the road from Holland to Hano- 
ver^ he was eonveyed in a state of insensibility to 
Osnabui^h, where he expired on Sunday, the v 
1 Ithof June, If 27,. in the siiuy-eighth year of bit 
age) and the ti^irteenth of his reign. 

Oeoiige L was of a mqderate statnee i his fea« 
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tures were regular and maul3r, and his countt* 
nance gcave and majestic. He was an able and 
experienced general, and a consummate politic 
cian. Though the rage of party was never 
stronger than during his reign, he was allowed 
by all to have an honest heart ; and he was ber 
loved by those who had the best opportunity of 
appreciating his worth* He governed England 
with great mildness, was an enemy to peraecu*- 
tion, and never wished to encroach on the dvil or 
religious liberties pf his people. That he-^elt 
too strong a predilection for his native country^ 
Hanover, cannot be said; but that he showed it 
too evid^tly at the expense of Great-Britaini is 
ft faict which will not be denied. 

George h had been ^long separated from the 
princess Sophia, his queen, who never came into 
England ; of couraie the court at St. James's was 
never brilliant^ nor did his majesty seem fond of 
etiquettei. - 
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The Heign of George IL 

j^ jy TTT was upwards of a month after the 
17*27. * JL demise of George I. before that me- 
lancholy event was known in England. 
Inunediately on the news being communicated to 
•ir Robert Walpde, that minister carried it t^ 
the prince and princess of Wales, at Richmond, 
who removing to LeicesCer-house, a privy coun- 
cil was instantly assembled, a&d next daf 
Geoige n. was proclaimed king, with the usual 
sokmnitios. His majesty took and subscribed 



the oath for the security of the church of Scot- 
land, as required by the e^t of unioii, and de« 
okred his firm purpose to .preserve the constitu* 
.tion in church and state. At the same time he 
.avowed his intention to adhere to all treaties 
which his father had entered ii^to ; and he con- 
tinued all the great officers of state in their 
places* 

George II. in 1704, had married the princess 
Wilhelraina Carolina Dorothea of Brandenbnrgh 
.Anapacb, and with her was crowned at West- 
minster, on the 1 1th of October^ with great mag- 
nificence. 

In his first speech to parliament, the king pco^ 
if^ssed a fixed resojution to merit the love and 
affection of his people, by maintaining them in 
.the full et\joymeQt of their civil and religious 
jights^ and by studying to lessen the expenses of 
government in all its departments. 

Sir Robert Walpole followed these gractoqg 
.Hissurances, by j;)»oving, that eight hundr^ thou- 
sand pounds a year should be settled on his ma» 
jesty during' life ; and, though considerable op- 
position was made to this increase of revenue> ~ 
Jhy Mr. Shippen and other patriots, the motion 
vas carried by a great majority ; and a liberal set- 
tlement was made for tlie queen, in case she 
iSboukl survive his msuesty. In short,; numbem 
who had been dissatisfied under the former peiga) 
flow expressed their confidence in .the king.; and, 
for a ume, all parties seemed to be united in af- 
fection to his person, and in submissioii to the 
proposals of his ministers* 

It had long been maintained by political wri- 
lers, that excises are the most proper ways and 
/neans of supporting government i|i a long wac* 
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because they equalize the burdens, and render 
them proportionable to the great wants of the 
public. Agreeably to this idea, though covertly 
under pretence of preventing frauds, the minis- 
ter proposed, that a partial excise on to- 
f 73?" t>^^<^o should be levied* This measure 

* met with a violent opposition, not from 
the consideration of that train of dependants it 
would produce, but from the dread of its exten- 
sion to other articles; and the cry of a general 
excise was set up by the country-party in parli«* 
ment, and echoed through the nation. The fer- 
ment, in short, became so great, that though 
the minister had a triumphant majority of sixt^* 
one in the house of commons, he was obliged to 
wave the advantage, and abandon his scheme* 

In a future session of parliament, the 
" ^73?' ^^^^^ having resolved itself into a cota^ 

* mittee to consider of the national debt, 
that worthy citizen and steady patriot, sir John 
Barnard, moved, <' That the king should be en* 
abled to raise money, by the sale of anpuities, ©r 
by borrowing, at an interest not exceeding three 
per cent. ; which sum, so raised, should be ap- 
plied towards redeeming the Soutb^'Sea annul* 
ties ; and, that such of the said annuitants as 
should be inclined to subscribe their respective 
4innuities^ should be preferred to all others." The 
adoption of this measure he enforced with un- 
attswerable arguments ; but ministry, unwilling 
that the merit of the plan should originate with ? 
opposition, set it aside, without being able to im-«. 
peach its justice and policy. . ' 

In the course of the same session, an act was 
passed, subjecting the stage and dramatic writers • 
ip pcft^n restraints. The iiumber of playhouseii 
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Was limtted, and all pieces intended for repre* 
sentation were to be submitted to the lord cham* 
berlain, without whose licence they could not be 
acted. 

In the following year, the jealousy of 
the commercial part of the nation had ^»nF' 
nearly involved the country in war. Loud 
and reiterated complaints were made of the en- 
croachments of the French on the Missisippiy 
and of the depredations of the Spaniards on the 
British merchants^ A remonstrance was in con<^ 
sequence pi'esented to the court of Madrid, and 
a convention was appointed amicably to settle 
the dispute : and, though the treaty of Seville^ 
in 1 729, seemed to have adjusted all claims, and 
provided against all differences, this nation, ever 
eager for war, wished to seek or to find occasion 
for a rupture. 

Walpoie was fond of peace, and endeavoured 
to preserve it by every means that did not com- 
|>romise the honour of the nation. He therefore 
became unpopular, for the very quality that 
ought to have rendered him most particularly 
beloved. The Spaniards, probably, availing 
themselves of his known disposition, began in 
reality to insult and distress the commerce of 
Great- Britain : they disputed the right of the 
English to cut logwood in the bay of Campea- 
chy, and collect salt in the island of Tortugas* 

^ The captains of guarda costas made a practice , 
of boarding and plundering English vessels, on 
pretence of searching them for contraband com- . 
.modities, and various other acts of cruelty and 
injustice were committed. In particular, a Spa*. 
nish commissioned pirate, having cut, or tore 
^ the ear of one captaih Jenkins, bade him carry 
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itt6 his ktitig^ and teUhhii^ that' die Spaniard*' 
would serve him in the same manner^ should ah 
otyportnnity present itself: 

These^ outrages were loudly and justly com^- 
plained of. Petitions from different parts of the 
kingdom were presented to tire lower house ; and 
on sir John Bernard moving, that all the memo- 
rials and papers relative to the Spanish depteda* 
tkms should be lakl before the commons, the 
sifimister found himself obliged to convply. 

Every endeavour to prevent* a rupture with 
^MLfli' was used by minhtryj and a convention 
was at last concluded and ratified, by 
^^^f • which the king of Spain bound hims^ 
to make reparation to the subjects of 
Great-Britain for their losses, by certain stfpu-* 
Iitted payments, within a limited time. The mi- 
nister bestowed the highest eulogiUm on this 
convention ; but, with all his influence, he could 
only obtain a majority of twenty-eight, to an ad* 
4lress of approbation. 

On this occasion Mr. WilMam Pitt, who afters- 
wards rendei^d himself so illustrious by his elo«> 
quence, his virtues, and his talents, declaimed' 
against the convention, as equally insecure and 
dishonourable to Great-BritaJn, and his arguments 
and powers of oratory had much weight in 
strengthening thfe ranks of opposition. 
• In the upper house the ministei* was likewise 
very hard pushed, and it was with difficulty he 
stood his ground. At the head of tbose who 
Vbted against an address was the prince of Wates, 
who, on account of a family misunderstanding, 
had joined the opposition with all the interest he ' 
could command. 

Too much anxiety alwa3Ps defeats its owh 



tn^ ; and Che SpoBtards, who toisk' cburage 
from the forbearance of the 'English^ hi^ving 
jriolated the terms of the c6iiveiUion» there was 
DO altecnative but vigoroua oi^osition- Lettei^ 
of marque and repnsal were therefore granted 
against Spain ; a large fle^ was assem- 
hied at Spithead; the land forces were fCr>^' 
4iugmented> and an embargo was laid on 
all merchant vessels* Walpole^ however, still 
held out the olive^rbranch ; but all his overtures 
ibr accommodation being rejected, war was at 
last focmally declared. 

: Notwithstanding the arrogance of the Spani- 
ards,' they were but ill prepared for hostilities. 
Admiral Vernon having boasted in the house of 
commons that be would take Porto Bello with si^ 
3hips, was dispatched thither, a;^ actu^ly pee- 
formad this luiEardous service, almost without 
4}pposilion* 

. On the arrival of this news both houses rea- 
dily granted supplies for carrying on the war ; 
and by augmenting the naval and military force, 
and by sufa^dizing foreign powers, there was ftiU 
occasion for all their liberality. 

War, however, was notthe sphere of sir Ro- 
faevt Walpole. Expensive plans of operation 
Wiere projected; but, from wantof judgment in 
the choice of proper officers, little was accom^ 
{ifished deserving notice. In consequence, the 
minister began to be attacked in the house of 
comraDns with much asperity : his errors and his 
asisfortoBcs yrere equally turned against him ; and 
it was evident that his administration was verging 
towards, a close* 

' England soon found herself engaged in a 
Aesh pursuit* Ghaiies V: L emperor of Qermtfiiri 
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and th€ l«it male sovereign of the house of Att^ 
tria, dying in 1740, was succeeded in his heredi«> 
tarf dominions by his eldest daughter, Maria 
Theresa, married to the grand duke of Tuscany ; 
but, though this princess became queen of Hun« 
gary, by virtue of the pragmatic sanction, the 
restless ambition of her neighbours would not suf- 
fer her to «njoy those rights which had been gua- 
ranteed by all the powers of Europe. 

Frederick, king of Prussia, young and ardenC> 
was no sooner informed of the emperor's death, 
than he laid claim to Silesia, which he entered 
at the head of twenty thousand men. The 
elector of Bavaria, at the same time, refused to 
acknowledge the arch-^uchess as queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, alleging, that he himself 
had legitimate pretensions to these dominions; 
and thus all Germany being thrown into a flame, 
the arch-duchess made requisition of twelve thou* 
sand men, stipulated by treaty to be fiimished her 
by £n|^d* 

In the present posture of affairs, men could 
be less conveniently spared than money ; accord- 
ingly sir Robert Walpole moved, that two hun- 
dred thousand pounds should be granted in aid 
to the queen of Hungary $ which moUon was 
acceded to by a great majority. The events of 
the war, however, were not equal to the waste 
t»f money for its prosecution . Sir Chaloner Ogfo$ 
in his passage to Jamaica, with a fleet of oao 
hundred and seventy sail) met with a terriUe 
%torm in the Bay of Biscay ; but purwang his 
Voyage, he fell in with a French squadron, which 
refusing to bring to, a smart engagement en* 
sued, before it was known who the English were 
opntending vnth. On the discovery being^mad^» 



hostilhtes ceased) and the respective commanders 
i^eciprocally excused themselves after a consider* 
able loss on both sides. 

On the arrival of Ogle at Jamaica^ be joined 
admiral Vernon) who was now at the head of 
a fleet capable of undertaking any enterpnse) 
had the season been favourable ; but Ogle had 
hieen detained till it was too late to act; and 
though an attempt was made on Carthage- 
na, from some unfortunate misunderstandings 
between the admiral and the general, it failed 
of success, with the loss of many men, the great- 
«st part of whom were martyrs to the season and 
the cKmate* 

Another unsuccessful expedition to Cuba, 
finished the losses and disgraces of this cam* 
paign, which put the nation into such an ill 
humour, that a general election taking place, 
BOtwithstanding all the ministerial influence, it 
could not command a'sufBcient majority to se« 
cure its continuance* 

On the meeting of parliament, sir ^ ^ 
Hobert Walpole, however, carried the 1741I 
address to the throne ; but, on trying ax) ^ 
election petition, he had only a majority of six 
voices in favour of the ministerial candidate** 
The neaet question of power was decided against 
bim ; and, having in vain endeavoured to bring 
over the prince of Wales to his party, by the 
viost splendkl offers, which were rejected with 
oootempt, he prudently meditated a retreat* 
The kuig adjourned bo^ houses of parliament 

* Before the paBslng of the jusUy famoas Grenville act, 
disputed elections were decided rather by votes, than by 
their merits. 
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for a fortnight; and in the 'mtefttn, sir Rbbierf^ 
Walpole was created earl of Orford) and re 
sighed all his employ mentSi aft^r being a mf^i 
itister for twenty years* 

A general and frantic joy sttcceedefd thlr 
revolution ; yet, if the dharacter of Walpole is 
candidly appreciated^ this country has seldom 
possessed a better or wiser miniBter. That he 
governed by a vetial influence must be aMiowedy 
but those who sufRsred thennselves to be cor«^ 
^pted weVe more to be blamed tlmh the c«r^ 
rupter^ imd ^en we contemplate his aVer8t^n^ 
to wart we citonot deny htm the tribute of oun 
applause. 

In^tbc new aldmtnistbationf tfi^ duke of New-' 

^ jy cas6e and Mr; Pelham ktfpt ttitfr feri> 

1742. *«er stations^ The earl of Wikningtoir 

succeeded sih Robert Walpole as first 

lord of the trdasury, and Mn Sandys w&s ap4 

pointed chancellor of the exchequer. Ijoni 

Carteret received the seals as secretary of stat^ 

for the foreign depaitmdnc ; and Mr* Puke^y^ ' 

who refused any official station* was ^worn df* 

the privy couhciEl) and soon aftei^ created earl of 

Bath. 

The people soon burst out into inveetives 
agamst the new ministers, as apostates foid b^ 
trayers of their country. Gatcrct, who: had- 
im^eighed with peouliar aopiiTk>ny af^nst conti* 
nental alliances) was how the opeH defender of 
such connexions', and solight to gain the royal 
favour by going greater lengths that way Aitti 
his predecessor had done. One hundred thou- 
sand landmen and seamen were voted for the 
service of the year ; half a million wa% granted^ 
to the queen of Hungary, and the sub6idie^' \4^i'6 
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Mmtioued to Denmark and Hesse Cassel* Se« 
veral thousands of Hanoverians, Hessians, and 
Austrians, were taken into British paf ; and a 
continental warfare having been determined on, 
the earl. of Stair was appointed generalissimo 
of the British and allied forces in Germany.^ 

The king himself, accompanied by his 
younger son^ the duke of Cumberland, arrived 
in June, at the camp, of Aschaffenburg ; but| 
by the masterly man«Buvres of marshal Noailles, 
was soon in a critical situation. Pushing for* 
ward to join a body of twelve thousand Hano^ 
terians and Hessians, near the village of Det- 
tingen, he found himself enclosed on all sides by 
life enemy, insomuch, that a retreat was im- 
possible ; and had not the rashness of the duke 
4e Gpammtnt, by descending from the defiles 
into the open plain, given the British an oppor- 
tunity of fighting on equal terms, a surrender or 
total destruction must have attended them* 
Noailles upas obliged to quit his position, in order 
to support de Grammont* The French charge 
ed with impetuosity, the allied army receival 
the shock with cool intrepidity. The king him- 
self displayed much personal courage ; and the 
French were at last repulsed, and obliged to repass 
the Maine with the loss of six thousand' men. In 
this action the duke of Cumberland, who had pas- 
'■ed his noviciate in war with great credit, was 
wounded. 

la September, twenty thousand Dutch auxi- 
Saries joined the allied armyi but lord Stair 
threw up his commission in disgust, declaring 
lie would no longer lend his name to military 
opevationd which he was not allowed to direct* 

In the mean time, the Frencb> who nov bt^ ' 
3Kd 
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came principi^ in tftie wUr^ proi:%ede<l wkh vv 
gour in eveiy quarter ; but their chief expecta- 
tions were placed on a projected invasion of 
£ngland. The mild and pacific fleurjr, had 
been succeeded by the imperious carding Ten- 
cin, . whoy judging frotn the vid<^ce of the 
parliamentary debates, that the nation was ripe 
for a revolt, thought it a favourable opportunitf 
to enable the Pretender to try his foitune* 

Sir John Nonus, however, appearing with a 

4eec superior to that which was to convey the 

> forces from Dunkirki the escpedition was laid 

- . P aside for that season ; but in the Nether- 

1744. i&fids they had considerable success, 

under 'marshal count Saxe^ a natural son 
of Aftgustusf king of Poland, 'by the countess 
^Koningsmark. 

^ P Early neitt year mfafshal Sa^try ac- 

' 1745. companicd by the king of France and 

tiw dauphin, took the fiidd. The allies, 
xdmraanded by the . duk€ of Cumberland, 
proceeded to relieve Toumay, which was closely 
'besieged. On the 1 Ith t)f May, finding l4ie 
Prehch army strongly encamped, under cover 
of the Village ofFontenoy, they deteitnined to 
'faasard a battle. Thougjb the attempt was coa- 
'sidered as rather glorious than prudent, the ' 
allied army at first had the advanti^ ; but SaiK 
brmging up the corps de reserve, they at last 
were obliged to retreat. Marshal Saxe, though 
•lU'of a mortal disease, visited all the posts in a 
•fitter, and perceived that the day was his own. 
"More than ten thousand of the allies »were left 
behind ; the loss of the French was Ready equal ; 
but tiie consequences of this fuHoiUs battle were 
-all agaimt the English and theirraUifiiS. Tour- 



WKf surretidered) Ghent and Bruges were c«i>- 
tured; Ostend, Dendertnond, Newport, and 
Aethy were successively reduced ; while the 
allies retired for shelter beyond the canal of 
•Antwerp. 

The emperor Charles VII. for whom this war 
had been undertaken, was now dead, yet this 
did not in the least restore the tranquillity of 
Europe. The grand duke of Tuscany was de- 
clared supreme head of the Germanic empire in 
his room ; and, though the objects that first in- 
spired the contest were in a manner changed or 
^rgotten, war between the French and the allies 
continued with unabated fury. 

About the middle of the summer, the preten- 
der Charles, a young man of a sanguine disp<)^ 
sition, was spirited on to risk an invasion of 
.Great-Britain. Being furnished with some mo- 
ney and encouraged by magnificent promises 
from the court of France, he embarked for Scot- 
land on board a small Jrigate, attended by the 
marquis of TuUibardine, and some few de3|)«- 
jate characters* He broqght with him only 
seven offioers, and two thousand stand of arm% 
£:>r the conquest of the whole British empire.; 
and, as if fortune intended early to wem him of 
his folly, his convoy, a ship of sixty guns, was 
6o disabled by the Lun man of war, that she was 
obliged to return to Brest. The Chevali^, 
however, continued his voyage, and landing on 
the coast of Lochaber, July 27, soon found hin^ 
self joined by fifteen hundred men, while he dis- 
• persed manifestoes throughout Scotland, in order ^ 
to induce others to join him. 

The rashness of this enterprise astonished 
Europe. It ^wakenfd the fears of the tingikl^ 
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tKe pity of the wise, and the loyalty oi alU 
England appeared almost unanimous against 
the young Pretender. Proceeding, however, to 
Perth) he caused his &ther to be proclaimed 
king of Great-Britain, and his army gained new 
accessions as he advanced. 

At this crisis, the king was at Hanover. 
The lords of the regency immediately dispatch- 
ed a messenger to him with the news, and offer- 
ed a reward of thirty thousand pounds for the 
apprehension of the Chevalier. Ix>yal addresses 
flowed in from all parts, and the former dis« 
contents seemed to be forgotten in the fears of 
the present moment. 

Sir John Cope, commander in chief of the 
forces in North-Britain, advanced at the head 
of what troops lie could collect to Inverness ; 
but the Pretender marched by another route to 
Edinbuiigh, which surrendered without re^st- 
ance. Here he caused his fother again to be 
proclaimed; and fixed his own residence in 
Holyrood house, the palace of his ancestors. 

Cope, receiving intelligence of these trans* 
actions, hastened towards the capital, and, on 
the 30th of September, encamped with his army 
of about three thousand regular troops, near the 
TU]^i;e of Preston Pans, in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh. Next morning he was attacked sword 
in hand, by the Pretender, .at the head of an 
equal number of Highlanders, and, in a few 
minutes, the English were put wholly to the 
Toute, with the loss of about five hundred 
men. 

Instead of pushing this advantage, however* 
Charles returned to Edinburgh, where he wasted 
hit time in the idle parade of royaky^ till the 



eoasternation whkhtlii^ defeat had eecasiDneA 
ws overcome. But being now joined by lorda 
&!]mafnock» Cromarty, Balmerino, and man^ 
other persons of distinction, and receiving large 
supplies from France^ the enterprise began to 
wear a more serious aspect; and he found it 
necessarf to attempt something to keep up tbo 
spirits of his adherents. Accordingly, proceed-* 
iflg southwards, he reached Carlisle in NoTem^ 
beff which surrendered to him ; and advancing 
from thence to Manchester, he was received 
with some demonstrations of joy, but found n * ' 
much smaller number ready to' join him than he 
expected* Crossing the Mersey at Stockport,^ 
ChaHes marched through Maeclesfitld and 
C^ngleton to Derby ; at which last pkce, hear-' 
iiig that the king had determined to take the 
fi«id in person, and to> erect the standard of 
Eilgland on Finchley-eommon, he adopted the 
sistden resolution of retreating into Scotlandy 
which he effected with all his- artillery and mill* 
tary stores, i» spit^ of two hostile armies, one 
under general Wade, and the other under sir 
jahii Ligonier, which were stationed to inters - 
cept him. In this retreat, the strictest military 
diacipline waa observed^ and no violence- was 
offered to the peaceable inhabitants of the coun* 
tiy through whkh the rebels passed. 

The duke of Cumberland being noW invested 
whh the ehief command, set out for the norths 
and .Carlisle, which had been garrisoned by th« 
Pretender, in a few days surrendered to him at 
discretion.. Meanwhile, Charles was levying 
heavy contributions on Glasgow, in revenge fo? 
tliie loyal^ it had displayed, and soon after 
pAOeeded to invest ^e castle of. Stirling* Ce« 
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neral Hawley, commander of the king's Ibrt^' 
in that quarter, inarching to Falkirk, determin- 
ed to bring the rebels to an action* The lat- 
^ jj ter, however, began the attack on the 
1746.' seventeenth of January, and Charles, at 
the head of his troops, gtvipg the signal 
to fire, the first volley threw the royal forces int(> 
confusion. The horse retreating with precipi- 
tation, fell upon the infentry, and the rebels fol- 
lowing up their blow, Hawley retired in confu- 
sion to Edinburgh, leaving part of the tents and 
artillery in the hands of the enemy. 

This was the last advantage of any conse-i 
#iuence which the Pretender gained. The 
duke of Cumberland, who had reached Edin^ 
burgh, put himself at the head of fourteen thou- 
sand trodps, and advanced to Aberdeen, the 
rebels flying all the way before him. 

After spending some time in refreshing hie 
troops, the duke renewed his march northwards) 
and in twelve days arrived at the banks of tht 
deep and rapid river Spey. Here the rebels 
might have disputed his passage; but being 
without council and without subordination, thef 
made no opposition* 

At length, the royal general received inform 
matlon that the rebels had encamped on the 
plains of CuHoden, about nine miles from Invei> 
ness, where they appeared determined to gi?e 
him battle* On the sixteenth of April, the 
duke of Cumberland left Nairn early in the 
morning, and after a march of nine miles, per- 
ceived the enemy drawn up in order of batde, in 
thirteen divisions. 

The engagement commenced about one! 
e'clock io the afternocm* The htghlaaderS) 
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Iru&tiiig to their success at Preston Pans, nishei 
on with their broad swords and axes ; but tiMl 
royal troops being prepared for this mode of 
fighting, received them with iiked bayonets^ 
mid kept up a continual firing by platoons, which 
did amazing execution ;^ while the cannon of 
the Pretender was badly served, and ill directed. 
The highlanders, however, stood the fii*e of the 
English for some time ; but being impatient for 
a closer engagement, about five hundred of 
Ihem attacked the^British left wing with such 
impetuosity, that the first line was disordered by 
the onset. Two battalions advancing, however^ 
to support it, galled the enemy by a terrible and 
close discharge ; and the dragoons under Haw- 
ley, and the Argyleshire militia, at the same 
time pulling down a park wall, which guarded 
the rebels' flank, fell upon them, and made a 
horrible slaughter. In a few minutes, they 
wei« totally routed, and the field covered with 
Iheir wounded and slain, to the number of three 
^ousand. Immense numbers too were slaughter- 
ed in the pursuit, as orders had been given to al- 
low no quarter. 

Thus, in one short hour, all the hopes and 
ambition of the Pretender sunk together, and 
instead of thrones and sceptres, he saw himself 
a miserable outcast. The concfierors spread 
t^ror wherever they came ; and the whole sur- 
rounding country was one sad scene of slaugh- 
t»r, desolation, and plunder. Charles wandering 
fnua piountatn to mountain in disguise, at lengtlii 
after many escapes and distresses, foumi means to 
embark on board a small vessel, which conveyed 
lum in safety to Morlaix in Bretagne. 
. The -scaffold now gleaned what tlxe %woT4i 
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had spared. Seventeen rebel officcFs were «»• 
6cuted at Kennington-common near London* 
Lords Baimertno, Kilmamockf and Lovat) the 
latter most deservedly for bis treachery and du- 
plicity, sa£Pered decapitation on Tower-liiUy as 
did the earl of Derwentwater, on his former 
sentence in 1716. Of the nobles who had been 
engaged m this enterprise, and who had beea 
taken, the earl of Cromarty alone obtained a 
pardon. 

The same year that the rebellion in Scotland 
was terminated, the English made.an unsuc^ 
cessful attempt on I'Orient in France ; and ia 
the Netherlands, the French not only gained 
Considerable victories at Roucroux and La Feldty 
but also took Bergen-op-Zoom, the strongest 
fortification of Dutch Brabant, which put the 
enemy in possession of the whole navigation of 
the Scheldt. 

These advantages, however, in favour of 
France, were counterbalanced in other quarters. 
In Italy, the French having attempted to enter 
Piedmont, at the head of thirty^four thousand 
men, were defeated, and their general killed* 
Two squadrons had been fitted out, the one to 
make a descent on the British colonies in Ame* 
rica, and the other to assi'st the operations of 
their arms in the East-Indies. These were in* 
tercepted and attacked by admirals Anson and 
Warren, and nine ships were taken, with a vast 
quantity of bullion on board, which was carried 
in triumph through the streets of London to the 
bank. Soon after, the French fleet re* 
rzi? ^^^^^^ * more signal defeat from admir^ 
Hawke, in which seven ships of the line 
and several frigates were taken. Forty -mer^ 



* 
chant fthi|Mh vith raluable cfti^;oes from St* 
Doinitigo, feU iitto the bands of the English, ih 
fbe course of this year* 

In November, a new parHament had been 
convened, in which the Pdlhams restitned thetr 
lAatioiM, andtbdeari of Granville appeared as 
secretary of state* The Icing, in his speech at 
the opening of the session, signified that a con- 
gress would speedily tfteet at Aix la Chapeltc, 
to atrange prelitninartes for a peace ; and a few 
ttionths after, his majesty communicated 
the agreeable intelligence, that the preli- f»J^' 
mtnaries bad been acttxally signed, on the 
basts of a general restitution of conquests. 

By the treaty of Aix la Chapellc, in which the 
earl of Sandwich and 'sir Thomas Robinsou 
HFcre the British pienipotentiaries, it was stipu- 
lated, that the dfltchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastelfo, should be ceded to Don iPhilip, heif 
apparent to the Spanish throne, and' his heirs j 
hutui case of his succeeding to the crown of 
Spaio, that then these ^dominions sliould revert 
to the house of Austria ; that the fortificalions 
of Pimkirk to the sea, should be demolished ; 
that the ships annually sent with slaves to the 
coast of Spain, should have this privilege con- 
tinued for four years 5 that his Prussian majesty 
^ould be secured in his possession of Silesia, 
which he had Conquet^d ; and that the que^a of 
Hungary should be guaranteed in her patrimo- 
nial dominions* No mention was made of search- 
ing English vessels in the American seas, which 
claim seems to have been totally abandoned ; but 
with the exception of gaining this point, it would 
be difficnk to say what Great-Britain had accom- 
plished, by a war in which so many millions hai 
be^n expended* 
Vol. XX, 2 L 
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Though war had ceased in Earope, both the 
English and French curried on hostilities in the 
JEast and West-Indies ; but these infractians ' of 
treaty being composed^ the English ministry at)» 
tempted to alleviate the evils resulting from a 
long warfare, by encouraging the fisheries^ . and 
adopting otlujr commercial regulations* 

The prince of Wales, who. by a wise policy 
had endeared himself to men of genius and ta- 
lents of all ranks, occasioned Botiingbroke'a 
celebrated pamphlet, containing the picture of 
a ^ patriot king ;" but the hopes which his royal 
highness had inspired, were suddenly and fetaUf 
blasted by his premature death, after a* short 
iUneta, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
V75?' ^® ^^ married Augusta, princess of 
Saxe Gotha, by whom he left several 
children, and to whose care he committed their 
education. 

^ Several nations on the continent, having re- 
formed their calendar under the auspices of pope 
Gregory the thirteenth, and much coofuaion in 
mercantile transactions arising from the veria'- 
tion, the British parliament decreed, that the 
new year should commence agreeably to the 
Gregorian reform, and that eleven intermediate 
nominal days, between the second and fourteenth 
<if September, siiould be omitted, so that 
^75?' the day succeeding the second, should be 
* called and accounted the fourteenth. 

Mr. Pelham, who died in the meridian 
A. p. of his jife and reputation, and was es- 
^'^ teemed and lamented both by his sove- 
reign and the nation, was, after a short interval, 
fiucceeded by Mr. Legge, as chancellor of the 
^exchequer. 
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« When partiaanent met next session, ft ^ ^ 
message was delivered from the king, 2755' 
«cquainting the commons that he had 
thought it expedient to augment his forces both 
by sea and land, in order to preserve the peace 
of Europe, and to secure the just claims of his 
crown in Avierica. 

In £»c^ as soon as the French had recovered 
a little from the late wm*, they began to erect 
£>rts on the back of the British settlements ia 
North America, and in 1754, they made an aU^ 
tempt to seise Nova-8ootia. To protect that 
province, admiral Boscawen was sent next year 
with a squadron of ships ; and die English . per- 
ceiving that it was the intention of the enemy 
to surround the Britbh cdonies, by takinj^ pos-i 
session of the internal parts of the country^ re- 
served to repel force by force* 
• Orders were accordingly sent to the gover- 
nors of the American provinces, to unite in a 
confederacy for their mutual security, and to 
endeavour to engage the Indians on their side. 
Frevbua to this, major Washington, who after- 
wards made himself so famous in the cause of 
American independence, had been deputed by 
the government of Virginia to the French coiri- 
niandant on the Ohio, to demand by what au- 
thority he had erected forts, and made settle- 
ments within the limits of the British Transat- 
lantic dominions. Before an answer could be 
returned, general Braddock anived in Virginia, 
took upon him tlie command of the forces des* 
. tined to act against the French on the Ohio ; and 
on. the ninth of July, while marching ^ j^ 
through «a pathless swamp, he was sud- 1735] 
denly alarmed by a general lire both in * 
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front and flai^, from an inviMUe cnemf » aic- 
companied by the horrid sound of the Indian 
war-whoop* The van-euard fell back), aad hor- 
ror and confusion seized the ranks* The gene* 
ral himself* endeavouring to rally his tT«opsi 
was killed by a nuitket shot ^ tbe 9«ldic«8 Ift* 
stantl^ iled) and Teft their baggage aad ammti* 
lUtoD in the handa of the enemy« 

Soon after this unfortunate. defeat, howeten 
sir WiUiam Johnson gained a conMderable ad« 
vantage over the French and Indlaast neaff Os- 
wego^ on the. lake Ontarb ; but the British ge« 
ae»l was too muoh weakened even by this sue* 
cessful action^ to pcoceed against Crown FdmM^ 
the ulterior object of his expedition. 

On the wboley the . advantage in tlita cam* 
paign wa» uni^innly in fatvour of the French^ 
except on the side of Nova-Scotia, which ha4 
been saved hj the exectiona of eolonel Monck- 
ton» 

In Europe^ the Eogtish werenot more succes** 
ful> Saxony and Bavaria^ notwkhatandifig the 
subsidies they received ducing the pe'aee^ entered 
into off>osil» annexions. The different coDtta 
•f Europe were bow sedulously empk)3red in 
stKngthemng their interests by aUianees. Fev 
the security of Hanover, a treaty was signed be* 
tween his Britannic majesty and the empress of 
Russia, by which the latter stipulated to have a 
considerable force in readiness, . in case the elec* 
teral dominions were invaded^ for an annual sub** 
^y of half a million* . 
. w In the begiiming of the next year^, a 

1756 ^rcsity ^^^ Mgned at London* betweca 
the kings of Great-Britain and Prussia, 
by which they engaged mutually to oppose th# 
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introduction of any foreign troops into the em- 
pire; This; though in reality formed against 
-Frknce, amounted to a virtual renunciation of 
the alliance with Russia^ which giving umbrage 
to the Czarina) induced her to iisten to the over* 
tures of France. 

' On the other hand, the queen of Hungary, 
though she owed every thing to Britain, signed 
41 treaty of mutual guarantee and support with 
France, and thus the hereditary animosity of 
two rival powers who had caused oceans of 
blood to be shed, seemed at last to be terminat- 
ed. Austria was as jealous of Prussia, as France 
was of England, and hence this apparently un* 
natural association. 

' Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, the most popular 
members of administration, opposed this scheme 
of politics, as ruinous and absurd, and accord- 
ingly received their dismission. The seals were 
30on after transferred from sir Thomas Robinson 
to Mr. Fox, to whom alone Mr. Pitt could be 
. opposed for political ability. 
. While these contentions were going on, a ter*« 
rible catastrophe happened, which united all 
parties in one common sentiment of humanity. 
On the first of November, 1755, the city of Lisr 
bon was almost wholly destroyed by an earth- 
quake, with an immense ' number of its inhabit- 
ants, while the survivors were exposed to misery 
and famine. On this occasion the parliament of 
Great- Britain voted one hundred thousand pounds 
for their relief ; which does them more honour 
than all the millions which have been waated for 
the purposes of war and devastation. 
JJe;^t spring imelligence having been recjpived 
3 1.3 
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tb^ the Vrtmh ptojeetied an mranoo of Griat'* 

Britain, eveiy nerve was strained to meet Hkt 

blow, and some thoinaiids of foreigit meree»a>^ 

lies were called upon to assist this couMiry, oil 

the presumption thnt the menaces of France 

would be carried into efiect. Whether tii« 

JFrench were really in earnest is doufot&l i but 

.Ihe expectati<Ki of a descent drew afFthe attend ' 

lion of ministry frotn a quarter mor^ voltfefE* 

able. A IbrmidaMe fleet sailed ikon Toulon wf(& i 

ferces to Inyade Minorca ; and when adndnt 

Byng, who hcM^ been sent out too ]ate» arrived at | 

Gibraltar, he ipund that the enemy had fandedv 

and were besie'gfing Fort Su Philip with Meeft 

thousand men* 

Dispatching he^s of this divitaastanes ta i 

•EngkAd, and complainings of the bad oonditioii' 
of hh ships, Which extremely irritated ministry 
i^aiinst Iwn,. he proceeded to Minorea* and saw 
the English cdours still fiying at the castle of St; 
Philip. 

The French fleet, under La Galksoniere, now:, 
appearing, Byttfgi whose force consisted of thir* 
teen ships of the Une and five fi%ate% while 
ihe French had only twelve, and the saiise num^ 
tier of fi^te^, formed the line of battle, and 
threw out signals ta bear away two points from, 
^e wmd> and engage t admiral West$ who com^ 
manded the van, percinvtng the inoonsislency id 
the two orders, chose to comply with the* last^ 
and steered that course which #as absolutely tt€n 
cesaary tohring the enemy to a genend actii^nit 
Ab Byng) however, did not support btiti, he wift 
obliged to relinquish the adv^tages he had gain& 
ed, lest Ids communication should be ettit off with 
the remiunder of Uie fleoU 



Tbe eonliiB8iider in chlisf) fearing to be cen^ 
tUffed for the error^of which admiral Matthews 
hittiib^n aecUsedy in an actioo with the combined 
Beeta of France and S|>ain, of breaking hiar lihey 
delenbinedto keep his own entire^ though the 
«ooaeqiienco was, that it prevented him from 
fghiing at all, as he was too distant to do any 
thmg efiectual. As the French did not wish to 
conUnue the fight^ thoi^h superior in weight of 
metal and number of men, a^r an irregular ao^ 
tien of four hours, they bore away under an 
otsy sail* Admiral Bsmg now made the signsi 
for chasing, but the French were not overtaken^ 
<nd next- morning they bad disappeared* 

In a council of war which was held after this 
tndeeistve engagement, k was unanimously agreed 
thnt it .was impracticabte to nstieve the cattle of 
St. Phsiip, and that it wouid be advisable to 
feturn to Gibraltar to refit, and to wait for fiutber 
<miers from England. 

Immediately on the arrival of Byng's dis* 
intches, admirals Hawke and Saunders were 
tent out to supersede htm^ and he was ocdered 
lobe sent home under arrest* Meanwhile, ge- 
neral Blakeney, the governor of St« Philip, 
bravely defended the place, tOl he had lost aM 
hopes of relief; and at last capitulated on ho- 
nourable terms* A few days after he was vt^ 
duced to this unpleasant necessity, admiral 
Hawke appeared with a fieet much superior to 
that of the Freach, which had retired* 
. Tiie surrender ^ Minorca occasioned as muek 
joy in ^France as it did depression . in Eaf^ndi 
The ministry, irritated against admiral Byngv 
took ho steps to lessen the odium which popular 
prejudice attached to hiift^ on tbe eoncrary^ they 
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were pleased (o find that his imputed misconduct 
exonemted them from blame. 
^ P The unfortunate admiral was brought 

1756. to trial, and it was determined by the 
court, that in the engagement off Mi- 
norca he did not use his utmost endeavours to 
take, seize, and destroy, the ships of the French 
king, nor exert his utmost power for the relief of 
Ihe castle of St. Philip ; the punishment attach- 
ed to which charge was death ; but as his mis- 
conduct, in the opmion of the court, atx>se nei- 
ther from cowardice nor disaffection, they .eai> 
^nestly recommended him to mercy* 

Great interest was made from various quar- 
ters to obtain a remission of this sentence, which 
popular clamour had alone extorted. from his 
judges ; but in spite of every application a war- 
rant was signed for its execution. Byng, who had 
on many occasions shown the most distinguished 
bravery, was not wanting to himself on this try- 
ing occasion. Conscious that an error of judg- 
ment was hii only crime, and that he was the 
.victim destined to appease an injured and deluded 
•people* he advanced to the quarterdeck with a 
.firm step and a serene aspect, and kneeling, with.^ 
4>ut |)ause or delay, gave the sign^ that he was 
•prepared, when five balls passed through his 
i>ody, and he fell dead without a struggle. 
. Notwithstanding, this sacrifice, the tide of po- 
pularity set strongly against the ministry, an^ 
mv. Fox and the duke of Newcastle, two of the 
principal members of administration, determined 
Xo escape the disgrace of dismission by a voluni- 
^ary resignation. 

' Soon after, Mr. Pitt was appointed principal 
Becretitry of state; and JVlr. Legge was rein8tate4 



in the office of chanoettor of the exchequer, 
which had been occtipted by sir George Lyttle- 
ton; but these two patrkA mlmsters opposing 
his nBajealy's feivoimte scheme of conti- ^ j^ 
nental politics, were dtsmissed from Iheiir I'^yfl 
offices in less than six nmntfit. Mr. Vox 
Was again placed at the head of affairs, who hcf- 
nestly coontelHng hb majesty' to yield to the 
wishes of his people, the two ^voorite ministerft 
Were re-admitted mto adoiinistrationy together 
with the duke oC Newcastle* 

Public afiknrs were adverse at the comaence- 
meht of this achninistration- Alu enterprise 
against Rochefort had failed ; but what was in^ 
finitdy more dtsa9tnms,'the duke of Cmnbefland 
being heflftmedin by the supeiior military talentl 
of mars^l d'Etrees,^ was obliged to . -^ 
catpitiilate. at Cioster Seven, by which 1757/ 
Hanoiver was left in the hands of the 
Freneh, and the whole confederate anny,aitiom)t« 
ifig to forty thousand men, were disarmed an4 
di^anded. This ingkvious convention appears 
to have b^en the crisis of the war ; other minl^ 
ters directed^ and other officers fought, an<l prb« 
dttced the most splendid events. 

In America, major general Atnbent . j. 
Had sxicceeded lord Loudon i» the priiw X75a.' 
eipal commamd, and his army was in- 
creased to fifty thousand men. On the 2Tth of 
July, Louisbourg and Cape Breton surrendered 
to the Bi'itish arms ; and fort Duque^ne, whiek 
l>ad been evacuated by the French, was garri- 
soned under the name of Pittsburgh, in complex 
ment to the minister. 

A few months after, p>eace was concluded be- 
tween the British and the Indian nations inha» 
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biting (he plains between the lakes and the Ohio* 
The savages were probably induced to change 
sides by the favourable turn of the war ; and 
such was the spirit of enterprise which now ani- 
mated the cabinet, Uiat the conquest of Quebec 
was projected as the business of a single cam- 
paign: 

• To accomplish this, major-general Wolfe, who 
had been selected solely on account of his talents^ 
was directed to undertake the siege of QuebeC| 
while general Amherst, after reducing Ticonde- 
Jt>ga and Crown Point, was to cross L^ke Cham* 
plain and join Wolfe, under the walls of the ca« 
pital of Canada. 

The gallant Wolfe having arrived with his 
forces in the river of St. Laurence, near Quebeci 
found M. de Montcalm encamped with ten thou- 
sand men on the left bank of that river. On the 
last day of July, the British general made dispo* 
Aitions for an assault, under cover of the cannon , 
from the men of war ; but the English grenadfers, 
from too much impetuosity, being thrown into 
confusion, no exertions of Wolfe could recover 
the fortune of the day, and he was obliged to re- 
treat with loss. 

This repulse, however, only roused the ener- 
gies of his mind to a higher pitch ; he declared 
that he would rather die than fail of ultimate 
success ; and a new plan of operation was con.> 
certed, for landing the troops on the northern 
bank of the river, and by scaling the heighu of 
Abram) hitherto deemed inaccessible,' to gain 
possession of the grounds at the back of the 
town, where it was but slightly fortified. 

Adhiiral Saunders approving of this daring 
ftcheme) the debarkation was accomplishea 



during the night, with secrecy and silence ; but 
the precipice still remained to be ascended. 
With infinite labour and difficulty, in which the 
gallant 42d regiment acted a distinguished part, 
the troops gained the summit of the heights of 
Abram, and immediately formed in oi^er of 
battle. M* de Montcalm now found himself 
under the necessity of risking an engagement,- 
in order to save the city, and accordingly ad-' 
vanced his men with great intrepidity. A furi-' 
ous contest ensued, and Wolfe, who stood in the 
front of the line, early received a shot in the' 
wrist, to which he paid no regard ; but advanc-* 
ing.at the head of the grenadiers, another ball 
pierced his breast, and compelled him to quit the 
scene of action. The wound was mortal, but 
befprd he closed his eyes for ever, he had the sa^ 
tisfaction to hear that the French were flying. 
^^'Then," said he, " I die contented 5" and al- 
most immediately expired ia the arms of 
victory. 

This battle was fatal to the commanders in 
chief of both nations ; but the advantage re- 
mained wholly on the side of the English. Que- 
bec was obliged to surrender? and at length the 
conquest of Canada was completed, by the cap- 
ture of Montreal, under general Amherst. 

Success indeed . attended the arms of Great- 
Britain in every quarter of the globe. Fort Louis 
and the island of Goree, in Africa, yielded to 
the British arms, as did Guadaloupe, in the* 
West-Indies, after an obstinate resistance^ 

The British troops under the duke of Marlbo- 
rough landed at Concale, on the coast of France, 
and burnt about ,one hundred sail of shipping. 
Commodore Howe took possession of Chei"-' 
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bcMire;, wkb9Ut oppoattion, and after ^^w^tif 
the harbour and baflon, returned. Soon afber ho 
pioceeded af ain, with some land forces under 
general Bligh, who landed to the westward of 
St. Maloes, and peaetrated into the open coun- 
try ; bat the governor of Bretagne, coming up 
with a superior anpay before tbey could re-einbarkj 
about fifteen hundred men were either killed or 
taken prisoners. This disaster put an end t9 
tliose predatory expeditions. 

But it was not asAj by land that ^le British 
met with general distinguished success : on 
their native elementi the sea» tiiey were equally 
^ P fortunate. Admiral Boscawen defeat* 
1759. c^ ^* ^^ ^ Clue^ off Cape Lagos^ and 
took £Mir of his ships. This victory 
was soon followed by another stfil more import- 
ant. Sir Edwaid Hawke, who h«d long' been 
bkx:kading the French fleet in the harbour of 
Brest, being driven from hts station by a storm, 
furnished M. de Confians, the Fretich admiral, 
with an opportunity of slipping out of port with 
twenty one ships of the line. Bosoawen, pursuing^ 
him, came up with him off Quibeixm bay, on 
the 20th of November, when a furious batthe en- 
sued, and night alone saved the French from 
total destructi(Mi. Two of their best ships werts 
' sunk during the action, one struck her colours, 
and two more were stranded and destroyed. 
The Soleil Royal, the ilag-slii^ of the French 
commander, was burnt by Iter own crew, to 
prevent her from falling into the hands of the 
English. The French marine never recovered 
this fatal blow during the war. 

In Germany the war was carried on with great 
vigour, fAd the glory of the British arms raised 



to the highest pitch. Thectnptws'of RiBsi* 
acceded to the alliance concluded betweien the 
eourts of Versailles and VienTia ; and the king of 
Prussia was put under the ban of the empire, and 
deprived of all his privileges and prerogatives as 
a nxember of the Germanic body. 

Not daunted, however, by this denuntiationi 
Frederick, enteiing Bohemia, defeated the Aus- 
trians, and invested Prague ; but being repulsed 
by count Daun, was obliged to retreat. Mean- 
whilCf one hundred thousand Russians enteHng 
Ducal, Prussia, committed the most horrible ex- 
cesses, but owing to some pHvate management, 
were speedUy withdrawn. The Austrians, how- 
ever, having penetrated Silesia, got possession 
of Breslaw ; but Frederick coming up with them 
at Lissa, gave them a signal defeat, ^nd almost 
the whole provuice once more fell into the hands 
of the Prussians. 

The king of Prussia was now the theme of 
unbounded applause, while the ingratitude of 
the queen of Hungary excited the indignant 
declamation of the good people of England, who 
had little interest in the success or the miscani- 
age of either. In consequence of this disposition, 
however, it was an easier matter for ministry to 
obtain a subsidy for Frederick t6 the amount of 
six hundred and seventy thousand pounds a 
year ; and prince Ferdinand of Brunswick being 
placed at the head of the allied army, obliged 
the French to evacuate Hanover. 

In the meanwhile, the Russians had again in- 
vaded the Prussian dominions ; but the king 
coming up with them at Zerndorf, a terrible 
battle commenced, which lasted from noon till 
night, when the Rossian- barbarians gave way 
Vol. XX. 2 M 



ip great confusioO) and a dreadful skuieht^ 
ensued* Soon after this, Frederick having form- 
ed a junction with liis brother, prince Henry^' 
was surprised in his camp by marshal Daun^ 
and amidst all the horrors of darkness and conp 
fusion, was obliged to quit the field* 

Thus fortune , alternately favoured the Au$« 
trians and Prussians for a time ; but Frederick 
soon finding an opportunity of invading Saxony* 
without' difficulty made himself roaster of Dres- 
den, plundered the treasury, violated the palace 
of the elector himself, and, with a refinement of 
•ruelty, compelled the Saxons to enlist in hia 
army and fight against their country, relations^ 
and friends* 

^ ^ In the ensuing year, the French army^ 
1*758! under the comnumd of marshal Contades^ 
advancing northwards, took possession of 
Cassel, Munster, Minden, and other places, which 
alarmed tlie regency of Hanover to such a de- 
gree, that they sent oiT the archives of the electo- 
rate to Stadt, in order to be shipped for England* 

Prince Ferdinand having encamped near Min- 
den, was attacked by the French on the first of 
August, and after a conflict, which lasted from 
dawn of day till hoon, the allies beat the en^my 
off the field. At this critical moment, Ferdi- 
nand sent orders to loixi George Sackville, who 
commanded the British cavalry of the right 
wing, to advance with all possible expedition to 
the attack ; and had this order been complied 
with in its full extent, the disorderly retreat of 
tlhe enemy, would have been converted to a pr^ 
cipitate flight* The French, however, lost 
ten thousand men as it was^ and immediatelf 
alter evacuated Westphalia. A court martidT 
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being afterwards held on lord Sack^aBc, he^ was 
declared incapable of serving his majesty in 
any military capacity whatsoever. 
' It^the next campaign^ his Prussian ^ j^ 
majesty experienced the usual versatility 1759/ 
of fortune. The Russians, having made 
themselves masters of Frankfort on thd Oder, 
intrenched themselves at Cunasdorfj with 
eighty thousand men. Fredeiick's army did hot 
amount to more than fifty thousand, yet with 
these he ventured to attack the enemy, and, after 
% furious, conflict of six hours, he forced the in* 
trenchments with great slaughter, and took se* 
Tenty^ pieces pf cannon. The Russian generalj( 
however, having rallied his disordered troops on 
an emin^nce,^ repelled the Prussians in their ad* 
▼ance, and finally put them to the 'route. Ii^ 
this dreadful ^igagement, the king had two 
horses shot under him, and his clothes were 
pierced with musket balls. 

* In the early part of the engagement, after 
forcing the intrenchments, he had dispatched a 
billet t6 the queen at Berlin, to inform her, that 
in two hours more she might expect to hear 
of a glorious victory : but he now found it 
^pedient to send her a second billet, ordering 
her to remove with the royal family, and carry 
the archives to Potsdam. 

• In this bloody battle, thirty thousand men 
Vftve left dead on the field, of whom two-thirds 
were Prussians; twelve generals were either 
killed or wounded ; and all Frederick's artilleif 
fell into the hands of the enemy. • The Prussian 
iftonarch, however, gradually recovered his im- 
portance, and winter coming on, the Russians 
retired into Poland, their old quarters* 
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Next ^rio|:9 the French Btraf under mar« 
shal Broglio. amounted to one hundred thou- 
sand men. Prince Ferdinand gained iCn advan- 
tage over the enemy at Exdoi^, and soon after^ 
assisted by the British cavalry , under the mar- 
quis of Granby, he defeated (he reserve 
vieo ^^ '^^ French armj near the village of 
• Warbourg. Marshal Broglio, howevec, 
found means to make himself master of several 
places in the electorate of Hanover ; and the Rus- 
sians and Austrlaus, in conjunction, took Berlin 
Usqlf, and laid it under contribution* 
,. In this expedition, the Cossacks ^nd Croats 
were guilty of the most horrible excesses; but 
learning that theking of Prussia was in full march 
against them, they abandoned Berlin,, and deso- 
lated the country ,in their retreat with the wan- 
tpD malic^e of savages. 

. Marshal Daun followed Fredeiick at the 
head of one hundred thousand men, and takin|^ 
post at Torgau, on the banka of Uie Elbe, forCt« 
fied their front with two hundred pieces of canp 
non. Tihe Prussian aniiy^ amounting to Jio 
more than eighty thousand men, here canQie up 
with them, and as they had no alternative hut 
to conquer or to die, charged the eiiemy with 
desperate impetuosity* Victory remsioed sus- 
pended, till general Zeitken circuitously &lling 
iOm the rear of the Austrians, and marshal Davn 
l^ic^ wounded and obliged to cetire, his army 
was tbrown into confusion* The darkness q£ 
the night favoured the retreat of the Austtiaos 
across the Elbe, leaving a dearly purchased field 
to the Prussians, who, at the end of the cam^ 
paign, were nearly in the same situation as at itt 
commencement* 
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In the session of parliament which open- 
ed in the month of November, 175&, lord 
keeper Henley declared by his majesty's com- 
mand, " that as he entered into this war with 
no views of ambition, he did not wish to conti- 
nue it from motives of resentment ; and that the 
ciesire of his majesty's heart was to put a stop to 
the effusion of christian blood, whenever just and 
honourable terms of peace could be obtained*" 
This declaration was received with joy by the 
sensible part of the nation; but the successes 
which had lately attended the British arms in- 
toxicated the majority, and rendered them in- 
different about the sacrifices which had obtained 
80 much glory. 

Such was the general posture of affairs, when 
George the second departed this life, in 
the 77th year of his age, and the 3Sd of figP' 
his reign* Being at the palace of Ken* 
vington, his usual residence, on Saturday, the 
^Sih of October, his majesty had risen at ao 
early hour, as was customary, and observed to 
liis attendants, that as the weadier was fine he 
would walk out. In a few minutes after, bein^ 
left alone, he was heard to fall down upon the 
floor, in an apoplectic fit. After a short interr 
val, recovering his senses, he desired in a f^nt 
voice that the princess Amelia might be sent for> 
but beftue she could arrive he expired. 
• George IL was distinguished rather for solid 
than brilliant qualities. His judgment and good 
flense displayed themselves in the general tenour 
of his government. Though bis foreign politics 
cannot be commended, his kitemal administra- 
tion deserves to be the subject of unqualified praise. 
liifl ciTil and religious principles were equally 
3 W? 
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liberal and jost; and the superior mildaess of 
the executive power mclioratod those penal sta* 
tutes which form the diagrace of our judicial 
^ode* 

. It wfis a memorable declaration of thia benefit 
cent monarchy <^ that during his reign thero 
should be no persecution for conscience -sake*'* 
Though subject to occasional sallies of passion, 
his dispositiofi was naturally generous and pkca- 
bie> He was &ithful to his word, and steady in 
his attachments. On various occasions he had 
exhibited unquestionable proofs of his personal 
brav^ryi and his whole life gave evidence to the 
l«ctitude and integrity of his c«>n0uct. At some 
periods of his reign the political hoviaoB had been 
Ipweiring, but his sun set at last in unclouded 
splendour, and he never more entirely possessed 
the love of his loyal people than at the time when 
he was suddenly snatched from them for ever« 



CHAP. XXIU. 
Th^ Reign of George III, 

GEORGE HI. eldest son of Frederick 
prince of Wales, succeeded h«i 
^^^^' grandfother, with the unanimous con*« 
gratulatioo of the people, who were happy to 
find that a prince, born and educated among 
them, and who, of cQUrae, could have no foreign^ 
predilections, had at IsAt ascended the throne« 
This p^JTtiality was increased by the youth, cha-i 
i^cter, and porsonal appearance <^ the sove^ 
n\wh «aid by his deckuingt in hia fifst apeefih» 
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^ that hegtoriedin tbenameofBritom'* Mean^" 
while p9iitament, with the general approhatiooy 
Yoted the clear income of 900,0001. for the 
maintenance of the household and the support 
pf the rof al dignity, in lieu of the civil list re« 
Tenues, which had been formerly approfK'iated 
fi>r the sovereigns of this country* 

This Hber^lity was speedily repaid by rendei^ 
ing the judges independent of the crown, which 
was justly considered as a great accession to 
civil liberty, and by other grants and &voura^ 
which originating in royal beneficence, were ap« 
jH-eciated as they deserved by a grateiial nation* 

The first acts of the new king's reign were calv 
Golated to convince the world that the prosecu* 
tion of the war would sufier no relaxation, till 
an honourable peace could be obtained. Next 
year Beileisle was taken, and the important 
Ibrtress of Pondicherry submitted to the arms 
of England. In 1762, Martinico, hitherto 
deemed impregnable, and some other West-India 
islands, were added to the brilliant list of firkish 
conquests. 

During these transactions, Mr. Pitt, with in- 
tuitive foresight, anticipating the hostile designs 
of Spain, proposed, in council, an immediate de- 
claration > of war i^^st that kingdom ; but 
finding himself in a minority, and that the earl 
of Bute^ who had been governor to his majesty, 
had acquired an ascendant in the royal favour, 
this great statesman, dtsd^ning to act a subordi* 
nate part, immediately resigned the seals, and 
r&lired with a pension and a peerage for hisi 
kdy. 

Lord Bute, who had been previously appoint^ 
ei oau of th.« principal secmtaries of atatci w«i 
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now supposed to in&aence the decisions of 
§oveni|ment ; but it was not long before the 
wtsdcMn of the measures recomtnended by Mr* 
Pitt became apparent. It was found necessary 
to engage in a war with Spain, and the Ml 
of the Havannah, of Trinidad, and Manilla, witli 
some rich captures, soon ^warded the exertions 
of this country-. To counterbalance these losses^ 
the enemy, united by the family compact, pro- 
jected an invasion of Portugal, which had long i 
been peculiarly under the protection <^ Britainy { 
and, in order to defend it, considersyble arma- I 
ments were sent thither, which tended to embar* 
rass the operations of England. | 
The general ill success, however, of France j 
and Spain, sincerely inclined them to peace, to 
which the British were not averse ; and after ' 
some time had been spent in negociation, a defi- 
nitive treaty was signed at Paris, on the 10th of 
February, 1763, and peace solemnly proclumed 
in London, on the 32d of next month. By thia 
pacification, Great-Britain obtained the extensive 
province of Quebec, East-Florida, West-Florida, 
the Grenadas in the West-Indies, and some in- 
ferior acquisitions. By the terms of this treaty, 
the other conquests we had made were restored ; 
and thus a war, which had been brilliantly con- 
ducted at an enormous expense, and with the 
loss of many lives, terminated with less injury to 
the enemy, .and less advantage to Britain, thaii 
circumstances seemed to justify and require. 
Warm debates took place in parliament) and 
atnimated discus«ons arose between political 
writers on this subject ; but the articles of peace 
ftt length obtained the sanction of both housesy 
^aad the petty warfare of pamphlelteers was soon 
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composed, though a considerable degree €ifdisaeh> 
lis&ction still prevailed amotig the peof^le, wfatoll 
received fresh fuel from various evente* f" 

The earl of Bute, under whese auspices the 
late peace had been made, had *neverbeen popii>& 
lar; and the sacrifices M^ich he consented to^ 
however politic they ini|fht hcfve been, tended t» 
jusliff the clamour against his admifiistration. 

About this time, tee, the daring spirit tif fohfi 
WiticeB,esq. who sat in parliament for Aylesbu- 
ly, as»sted to hasten the downfall of the f^renriew 
This man, disgusted at the ministry, pubficihed H 
weekly paper against them, entitled, ** The Noffh' 
Biitofi','' whkh, wiifle it was 'aimed chi^lf 
i^ainst lord Bute, revived those national di9« 
^ctit>ns between the inhabitants of the* same 
idand, which ought to hai^ ^pt for ev«r, from^ 
die time that they hecame united under «f)e sove"' 
reig^* OtniFdtHl, the poet, employed hfs satit4ctC[ 
powers to the same purpose ; and the lerment 
WBcilted ty t*iosc two able, but prolligate diefitc* 
ters, w«s so great, that the ead of Bote ^ jy^ 
thonght proper to Te^gn his dfJke of fi«t 1763J 
kfd of the treasury, and was succeeded 
by Mr. G. Grenvitle. 

The administration of this distinguisli^ eottii 
moner, commenced with the prosecution of Mts 
Witkes, for asserting in the North Briton, No. 
45, that his majesty's speech, which Ke aflRectcd 
to eonsider ais the ministei^s, contained a false*' 
heod. In consequence of this violation tf all-' 
decorum, he wa» taken up by ^rtue of ft gene^ 
ral warrant, his papers seized and sealed up, 
sind 'his person committed to the tower. The* 
Imsiness being tried in Ae court of common 
pleas, lord chief justke Pratt acquitted Mr,* 
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Wi&et pf the charge exhibited against him^ and 
restored him txT liberty, by declaring general 
warrants illegal. 

The squabbles in which this demagogue was 
ttfterwards engaged, and which he conducted 
with infinite spirit ; his popularity, his duel with 
Mr- Martin, his prosecution for the " Essay on 
Women,** his retreat into France* his expulsion 
{rem the house of commons, and the various 
events connected with his election for the county 
of Middlesex, in opposition to the ministerial 
candidate, ^colonel Luttrel, though they kept 
tt» public in continual agitation for some years; 
are now unworthy of being recorded. Suffice' 
it to aay, that Mr. Wilkes, after ser%'ing the office 
of lord mayor of London, was elected to the lu- 
crative office of chamberlain of that city, and 
that during the riots of 1780, hi^ fortitude and 
presence of mind were of most essential service. 
|n 1783, all the declarations, orders, and re« 
sohitaons of tlie house of commons, respecting 
him, were ordered to be expunged from the 
journals of that house ; and though he ^oon after 
lo^ his seat for Middlesex, he lived to an ad- 
vanced age, and died in peaceful repose, more 
the object of respect than during the height of 
bis popularity. 

, The new minister, Mr. Grenville, possessed 
iptegnty and abilities, but he' wanted a sound 
discriminating judgment. • In order to raise a' 
revenue from tlie American colonies, he pro- 
jected a stamp act, whicli, throwing the colonists 
into a flame, was afterwards repealed ; but the 
attempt and its failure laid the foundation for 
t)iat fatal contest, which at length terminated 
in the independence of the Americans. 
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His majesty bein^ seiased with an ^ jy ^ 
alarming illness, it was judged necessftiy 17^5] t 
to appoint a regency, in order to pre- ^ 
vent the inconveniences of a long minority* Ii¥ 
the bill which was brought in for this purpose^* 
the princess of Wales was entirely excluded from, 
the regency by the lords ; but the commons re*^' 
senting this marked disrespect .to the king's 
mother, caused her royal bighness's same to be^ 
inserted next after the queen's, but stiU denying; 
hjsr a seat in the council* This conduct glving^j 
great umbrage at St. James's, the ministry found 
it necessaiy to retir^ from office, when the* 
Rockingham party» as it was calledf supplied^ 
their places. 

At the head of this administralitMi was tbatr 
truly respectable character, t^^e lale marquis of 
Rockingham. Though not very popular at first, 
and unfortunate in not being joined by that fa*r 
vounte minister^ Mr. PIttf they exerted them- 
selves with considerable effect to conciliate the 
good will of the people, and to forwaiid the in«^ 
terests of the nation* 

All their sei^vices and good intentions, howw 
ever, could not secure their continuance in oflfice* 
Possessing a great share of moderation in prin»' 
ciples, their opponents efiPectually made head 
against them, and the duke of Grafton supplant** 
ed the marquis of Rockingham, while Mr. Pitt, 
now raised to the dignity of earl of Chatham, 
strengthened the phalanx, by accepting the post 
of privy seal- 
\ Mr. Charles Townshend, the chancel- 
l9r of the exchequer, who possessed emi- '^^^* 
nent talents for business, but too much 
versatility of temper, unhappily reviving the design 
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of taxing' the Ametkan^ thou^ taxsticii and 
tepnea^ntatiott- cannot conUkutioBaUy. he sepa^ 
lated) brought in a, bill for imposing a datf^at 
Isa, and wme €|h«r articles, imported Jnto thff 
oelaiiieB., 

Agamst Ma deMgn^a general combi^tiofi 
being formed of not. reoeiving any^ of the com- 
vio^ies. tbut' tasMdf from the mother couotryt 
tbe acta wem agais repealed^ except as far as re* 
lated to the duties on tea. This conceasioB, 
lioweverf appearlbg to anse^ from fear rather 
than principiet effected nothing conciliaioi^; the 
fliiipioions' of the Americans were roused^ and 
oeuld not be allayod. - 

Meanwhile Mr. Townshend, being cut off uv 
the ilower of his age^ his place of chaacellop of 
the exchequer was supplied by lord Nbrthy and 
«>me other changes tooki place in the administra- 
tion*. The^earlof Chathami perceiving his in> 
ikKace lost, resip^oed his ofifice of privy sealy.and 
ffom this time lived unc(»iiiecied with the £^airs 
of govevnmentf though he frequently took an 
active part in the interesting debates which agi* 
tated this period* 

> Theflame which the insidious^ not to say.un- 
just designs of the ministry against America had 
alternately smothered and revived^ was now about 
to break forth in all its violence. Laws having* 
been passed, for quartering troops in the coloniesj 
andfor rendering thegovemors scrfely dependenton 
the crown, the Americans^ in oitkr to show their 
aversion to the measures of the Bridsh govern- 
ment, and their determination to resist, destixxyed 
a large quantity of tea at Boston, and obliged 
ships laden with the same commodity to return 
fpom otlier places with .their cargoes untouched. 
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III consequence of this oppoution^ an act was 
passed for shutting up, the port of Boatoo, and 
for altering the constUotion of Massachusetts 
Bay and Quebec. 

in return for this violent stretch of power, the 
Americans entered into an agreement to suspend 
all qommerdal intercourse with Great-Britain, 
tUl the obnoxious acts v^re repealed ; at the 
same time sending deputiesto avow their loyalty, 
and«to supplicate a change of measures in regard 
to them* 

Their remonstrances and petitions being ecjual- 
ly disregarded, and the iipplication of their agents 
to be heard at the bar of the house of commotm 
being refused by a great majority, and every 
avenue to accommodation, except by implicit 
suboiission, shut up, the Americans determined 
to have recourse to arms, in defence of what they 
considered as their unalienable rights* They 
began to tram their militia, to erect powder 
millS) and to procure arms, and instead of being 
supplicants, assumed a tone of authority and a 
threatening attitude* Indeed, it is probable that 
no concessions on the part of Britain would have 
been able long to keep them submissive and de« 
pendent ; but certainly it would have been po- 
litic, to have avoided a conflict with them by en- 
tering into treaties, which would have exone- 
rated the mother country from the expense of 
defending the colonists, and, at the same. time, 
have secured all the advantages which could 
arise from a close and Intimate correspondence 
with them, by political and commercial rela- 
tions. 

The ministry of that period, however, judged 
otherwise, and posterity iias to lament their ob- 

VoL. XX. 2 N 
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fetinacjr or mfatoatbfw On ^ .tiinfttetnth. ol 

April 1775, ireneral Gage, commandtr in ehiei^ 
having obtained a f>arty to seize some militant 
Stores at Lexington and Concord in New-hng* 
land, several skirmishes ensued, ii) which man^r 
were kiiled on both sides, and the rojal troops 
would probably have ail been cut o€P^ had not a 
reinforcement arrived to their relief* 

The torch of civil war being thus lighted npf 
the colonists fie w to arms, as if. by coficert, and 
assumed the title of " the United States ef Ame* 
rica," whose afiPairs a congresn were appointed 
to manage. This body of representatives in- 
stantly passed resolutions for raising An army» 
for establishing an extensive paper currency, i0 
supply the want of specie, ami for stopping all 
importations to those places which sttll remained 
Faithful in their allegiance rothe crown of Great«> 
Britain. 

To particularize the multifarious events of 
this extensive and sanguinary war, would fer 
exceed the limits proposed. Separate histories 
have been published of it, and it shall be our 
business to notice the most . prominent circum^ 
stances, and to mark the hinges on which its for« 
tune turned. 

A small party Of provincials, having taken 
possessi^ n of Ticonderoga and ('rown-point^ 
without any loss, found here a variety of mili- 
tary stores, which facilitated their future opera^ 
tions. The arrival, however, of generals Howe, 
Burgoyne, and Clinton^ with considerable rein^ 
forcements, tended to keep up the spirits of the 
loyalists, but by no means damped the resolutiop 
of the congress, who voting that the compact 
ketweeu the crown and the uihabitaQts of Missa^ 
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ehusetls-Bay was dissolved, recominended that 

Srovince to resume their chartered rights ; and 
iat the3r might secure Charlestown, ordered 
•ome considerable works to be hastr]3r raised tri 
the night on Buiiker's-hill Their intention 
being discovered in the morning, a heavy fire 
froTh the ships, the floating batteries, and from 
Cop's-hill, in Boston, immediately took plac^* 
The Americans sustained this with great firm- 
ness, and were with difficulty driven from their 
intrencHments, by generals Howe and 
Pigot. The action Was extremely severe, ^-'-?^ 
and though the king^s troops had the Ad- 
vantage, they lost two hundred and twentysix 
Dieh, besides eight hundred wounded, including 
muny officers. After this affair, the colonists 
threw up works on another hill opposite, so 
that the ro^al army Was as closely Invested as it 
had been at Boston. 

About this time, congress appomted George 
Washington general and commander in cTiief of 
M the American forces. This gentleman had 
acquired some experience in the last war, when 
he commanded different bodies of provincials, 
ftnd his condtiiGt and military skill fully justified 
the partiality of his countrymen. They also 
pTibhshed a very animated declaration, in which 
the reasons of their taking up arms were as- 
ftigned, and the objects for which they contend- 
ed, distinctly pointed out. A second petition 
to the king was likewise voted by congress, in 
Which they earnestly beseeched bis majesty to 
4dopt some method of putting a stop to the un- 
lra|>py contest between Grtat-Britain and the 
colonies. This petition, which was presented 
by Mr. Peim^ latp governor and orte of the pror 
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ppi«toi^ of Fennsirlvaiiia, did oot even oteiin 9ft 
aiaswer i and the addre$jB U> the people of Gk^eat* 
Britain and Ireland, though it made manf pro- 
selytes, of course could pixxkice no effectual im- 
pression, when both mlnistrx and parliament were 
so bent on Goercioii* 

* Whether these conciliatprjr proposids were sin- 
cera or not, may admit of a doubt ; but the Ame- 
rican cause w^s certaiiUy strengthened. by them, 
because it was now found no alternative remain* 
ed, but humiliating, submission or determined re- 
sistance, and therefore a considend^le . share of 
unanimity prevailed for the latter. 

Extraordinary powers having befn g^ven to 
general Carleton, governor of Canada, in order 
to annoy the revolted colonists^ an expedkioB 
was undertaken against that province, under 
general Montgomery and colonel Arnold. With 
more courage than prudence, these. c^ficers at- 
tempted to take Quebec by storm, but beingover* 
powered, Montgomery fell, and Arnold, after be- 
ing dangerously wounded, was compelled to 
make a pi^cipitate retreat. 

Next year, Boston was bombarded 

V77? ^^^ evacuated, when general Washing- 
* ton took possession of it, and the Britiah 
general Howe> whose troops wei^ now reduced 
^o seven thousand men, embarked for Halifax, 
leaving a considerable quantity of artillery and 
stores behind* 

Soon after, congress, in a solemn declaratioPi 
withdrew all allegiance from the king of Great- 
Britain, and assumed the siile and character of 
** Free and Independent States." They likewise 
published articles of confederation and perpetual 
^nion between the provinces j while. in propor- 
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4ii»r«&ithe prdspect of brinf^ng thim to tubmift- 
^skot^moi Itfwetied, the arrogance and infatuation 
•4€f the Sritisb ministry, at the head of whom' 
4was;loid North) seemed to- increase. 

An unsuccessftil attempt was made \ipon 
Charlestown, in which the English sitfiTered 
-considerably^ ; 'but about the same time, general 
-Howe got possession of New- York, while Shr 
iPetJtt Parker and general CHnton tooAi Rhode- 
•island. Som&oTertores of reconciliation havinjg; 
Htt this time been made by general) and his bro- 
•thef,'axlniiral lord Howe, the Americans, in their 
<um, treated tbem with contempt. Indeed 
Xhey were not likely to be accepted, as they 
iMAounted only to pardon for SQch as would lay 
idown their arms. 

At this conjuncture, however, the afRiirs of 
*he Americans were at a very low ebb, and k. 
tMiore active general might, by pushing the ad- 
>vantages previously gained, have brought theifi 
to submit to reasonable terms ; but Howe slum* 
ibbred amidst his temp6rary successes, while tht 
ardour and military talents of Washington, soon 
enabled him to repair what had been lost, and 
even to obtain partial victories. At Trenton, ht 
surprised and took nearly one thousand Hessian 
trodps with their arms, who were in the British 
{lay, and by a dexterous manoeuvre, eluded eveiy 
Attempt to surprise him. 

' In September, 1777, two actions of some im- 
IKMtance happened between the armies of gene- 
raUi Howe and Washington, in both of which the 
fornter had the advantage ; and soon after, Phi^ 
Iftdetphia suirendered to the king's troops. On 
thd ofher hand, general Bargoyhe, who had set 
Mt'fiWi (Quebec with a weU appointed armv af 
2 N J2 
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tea thoinaad meiit in order ta in«ide tht' 
northern coantrfy after driving tke Amertcam: 
before him for some time, was at ]ast surnnind^ 
ed at Saratoga) and obliged' to iajr down baa 
arms. 

An expedition up the North river turned out 

more aucceasfiil, under Clinton and VaughaU'; 

but the deTaatations they committed only reiw 

dered the Americana more inv^tenvte against the 

British name. Not long afters f;one0al Giintaa 

succeeded to the principal commaui, but in* 

j^ jy stead of meintuning bia postioa at Phi- 

1778.* kdelphia) he wa»glad to nsttre to-New>i 

York. .- 

The Prsodi, who from national jealDusyiia^ 
iong viewed the success of the revolted ookmisli 
with a favourable eye, now entered into an aili^ 
ance with them ; and so gloomy was the aspect 
•f afibirs, that the earl of Cariisle, WiUiaaa 
£den and George Johnston, esquires, were weok 
io America a» oommisBioners to treat of peace i 
but the terms they offered were rejected witk 
^sdain* 

Hofidtities commenced with France, bf a nai* 
val engagement between admtnd Kcpjiel and 
eount d'Orvilliers, in which no advantage was 
guned oh either side* Some reflections having 
been cast on ^r Hugh Palliser, for his eondud 
in this action, he recriminated ^ by exhibiting 
articles of accusation against Keppelt who w«8 
. iried and honourably acquitted* Palliser^ in bia 
turn, was also brought to a court maitialy en4 
nequilted. 

• Meanwhile, Pondicherry in the East, and SCi 
Lucia, in the West- Indies, surrendered to the 
•rms of England* Oon^nicay St. Viocattti aad 
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Ckenftdoi faowerei^ fell into the hands of ^ ^' 
the French) who assisted the Amencans 17179/ 
¥«tli a. fleet, commftoded by count d'Ea* 
tetng; but their uni^d attempt on Savannah 
was frustrated by general PreTOSt. 

; Spain now joining France, and America, took 
New«Qrleans on the. Miosistppif and cloeely if^ 
▼cated Gibraltar; while the combined fleets of 
those two ncigbboiiring powers for some time 
lods trkimpiiant in the British diannelf but were 
aCmditd strike a blow* 

Admiral W.George Rodney^ being appointed 
la a principal command in the beginning of 
1780, took seven Spanish ships of the line, be- 
tides doing other damage; and after throwing 
anppliiai. into Gibridtar, which was closely in* 
vested, hod three indecisive engagtsmenis with 
ihe French fleet in the West-lndii». Suceesfl^ 
however, in general .attended our exertions bf 
ies/; but even on this elemeuC the enemy made 
considerable captures, chiefly of taw&Betmx^ 



MeiAwhile, general Clinton took possession 
e£ Charleston iii America, and earl Comwallis 
end odonel Tartoten aignalised themselves in 
several actions with the army of the colonist^ 
aa did the gallant lord^ Rawdon, who made his 
fimt essay in arms on the American continent. 
.% In June the same year, happened one of the 
moBt dicadful rkits in L4Midon which historjr 
eeeords. It. arose from the fanaticism of an 
ImodAtioB of protestant sectariest who fencied 
that religion was in danger, for some jnat and 
fl^itahle indulgences, .that had recently been 
fianjted to the Roman catholics by the legislature. 
ior^nd cbapele brlongiiig to persona .of Uuir 



{icrsuatloiii wete polled doWn or- bohHisiflib'^ 
eoine of the. rioters bemg commitled ta Mon^iii 
the mob rote in m maas, andfrnited dorni and 
set fire to itfaat pinsdnt Ifbemting the pmoMevlt; 
ivKo readily joined them in the work of miscb^' 
In short* the Kite's Bench, the Fifse^ thm 
bouses of dttbolfCBy jind of those who msrt sus- 
pe^ed of CEivouring them, vene tall seen at torn 
in a Geoflagffation ; «Dd amoBi^ others, air Osurg^ 
Sttfile, «k1 the venerable earl of MansMd^ 
whose liberality of aefitimem had markad titar 
iNR to thevengeanoeof the faoaties, were'verf 
'jgreat sulFerers. 

I>tmng theae^dis^raicafdl sbeneis^tbtt naiiild^ 
tieemed appsalied, and the insgistfat0& of Lo^ 
don in general, except Mr. WHkes^ seemed H) 
shrink from the exercise of their duty* /» 
kngth, troops poared into London, and order 
«ias restxxred "by military &rce. Many of tlvl^ 
riotsrs lost their lives by the iire of the 'soldiem^ 
4n- by the sentence of the law i and it ivtts «Htii' 
extreme difficulty, that lord Geoi^ Gofiloil 
escaped, fer ttie weak, i^ther than wicked part he* 
liad taken in this affair. 

The Dutch had loiig been s^p^cted of assise 

jng the Americans, and as the States Genend 

declined giving any satisfactory answer to tha 

^ jy reclamationb whieh passed on this subjetrt^ 

jiy'so/ hostilities conrmenced against them, to* 

wards the close of the year* 

Inr September, the Resolution and Discovtfff ' 
l»tomed from a voyage round the world ; bm^tty 
the grief of evcpy perwm, who respected wdPtK ■ 
and tulems, without their captains Cook arAi 
Ckirke. The former, whose srhuk life had hieea 
devoted to the . mdst importdnt^ {]i|ii«iiitiiy * 4ra0 



vafbiteiurtclf kiUed by the natites of Owhyheet 
midaBd be had dncoYered) and the latOerdied 
loon after of a deeUn^e* For the honour of th« 
bdUgerent powers, it sMduld be^ imntioned, that 
order* had been isatsed to protect those vesseb) 
as being engaged in a voyage of universal utility* 

. The. ivar with Holland was carried on^ with 
vigour, and Su Eostatius, St. Martin, Seba, and 
8t* fiarthdoinew, the colonies of Demerara and 
Jssequibo, with a gnsat number of trading and 
amne armed vessels, fell into, the hands of the 
£nglish« Cemmodofe Johnstone tocd^ several 
Dutch East-Indiamen, in the bay of SaUannafa» 
and admiral H* Parker had a severe engagement 
with the fleet of .that nation off the Dogger 
Bank> but without any dectsive issue' on either 
aide. 

-* In America, aUemate successes and reverses 
. attended the arms of Britain ; but even victory 
^^. &tai to the mother coimtry, while defeata 
oaly served to teach the colonists the art of 
lirevailing in their turn. On the wholes how- 
ever, the cause of Britain every day becarare 
more desperate. Earl Cornwallis, after distin- 
goiahtng. himself on vaiious occasions, was at 
length surrounded by general Washington, as- 
sisted by the marquis de la Fayette, and ^ jy 
obliged to surrender with* all bis forces, {rj^^^ 
amounting to seven thousand men. : 

About the same time, the Spaniards made 
themselves masters of the. whole of West-Florida. 
They also pushed the siege of Gibraltar with 
great spirit; but the heroic govemot*, general 
Elliot, making a vigorous sally, destroyed in a 
few hours, the works which had been construct- 
ing for many montbSt 
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Duttn^ theae transactions, the Fnsiich wens 
extremely active in every quarter. They maile 
«fi attack upon Jersey, and nearly sticceededi 
.owint^ to the supine neglect of the Ueutenatit 
governor of the island. One of their aquadrf^iiB 
.attacked commodore Minstone, off St. Jago, 
when the ships on both sides were much dainagedf 
ami they obltf^ed Tobago to capitulate. 

In the £ast Indieb, llyder Ally, the confecift« 
.rate x>f France, took A root by assauilt, and cat io 
4ncces, or^nrracte prisoners of a detachmmit under 
c^onel Badley. Sir Eyre CootesoOn retriev«i 
.the fortune of the war in this quarter, and tHe 
.gallantry of admiral air Edward Hughes^ was 
exerted with equal effect In the Indian ocean^ 
-though the fiorce he had to oontend Withy nell* 
dered victory impos&ibie« 

At homei «very action df the tnhMtHry was 
watched with the most jealous attention, and 
Fox and Burke nnnNBuvred with as much «d* 
dresa in :parliament, as Washini^on did in cte^ 
fioAd. Indeed, after the surrender of ^atl Com* 
wbIHs, a change of measurea became abtolutely 
necessary, and as this could not bt ejected widk.. 
•ut a change of men also, a complete re^volutioD 
1^^ jy in the cabinet took place on the twent^- 
1782. sei'enth of March, nmder the au^cet of 
the tnarquis of Rockingham, who was 
appointed first lord of the treasury. > - 

This gave inBiiite joy to the nation, i«s being 
a prelude of peace, and addresses of cdngratii- 
lation poured in to his majesty on the occasioUf 
US if the country had escaped fmm foreign em* 
inies. 

in order to confirm that favourable opinioA» 
which had attended theip <i;oming into poireri 



the m^ tiHuistry consented that Ae indepen* 
dency of .Mntrrica should be allowed*, and 
c?>tered into measures with ardour, for efftctu- 
d^mii; a gen<;ral peace. For this purpose, Mr*, 
Qrenville was invested with full powers to titat 
at PariS) with all the belligerent nations, . and; 
drders were dispatched to the commanders i^ 
diief in America, to acquaint them with the: 
pacific views of the British cabinet, and with 
the offer of independence to the United States. 

In fact, peace was now most ardently desired 
h^ all ranks of people in this country. The 
t^inds of men were agitated with a variety of 

* After this, however, some skirmishes took place; 
aikd an incident which excited much interest at the time, 
df/eetves to bfe recorded. Some troops in the pay of Britain' 
having taken a fort in Tern's river, hsmged its commander' 
iM rttturu for some cni6ltie« With which he was charged* 
The Americans being enraged at this unusual mode oj^ 
warfare, demandi d the ofiicer who had 8anctioned,the pu^i 
nishment to be delivered up to them. This being refused, 
they determiinsd that some British officer in their custody 
should snfTer in his stead, and the lot falliug on 4:aptaiii: 
AfgiU of the guards, he was ordered iutocoufijiement, and 
doomed to capitcil punishment. No sooner, huwe- er, did' 
news of this lesch his family, than his mother lady As>2:ill 
applied to the French minister, count de Vergennes; 
whose intereessiou with Washington, beiiig backed by the 
generous zeal of the queen of France, procur*^ lie and 
liberty to the unfortunate victim of chance, after a con*^ 
sidcrable period of the most painful suspense. 

Another victim of this i11>jiidged and ill-conductcd war," 
major Andre, will never be named without eit citing 
the mOBt poignant regret. His. zeal and intrepidity led. 
him tu expose himself to a situation of extreme danger ani} 
difficulty. He was taken up ; and though every effort was 
made to save his valuable ife, he sufiered as a spy, and 
hud- hM even the consehition of dying like a soklier. 
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^ P losses. The Frencb totk Kt^mA St 
iW Christopher's ; Minorca surrendei^d to tiK 
Spanionls; and the valuable kland of 
Jamaica would probably have been vrrestcd 
from us, had not admiral Rodney fieiUen in wHb 
the French fleet under count de Grassei before 
it could fomi a junction with the Spanish, and 
given it a total defeat. The French admiral, in 
the Ville de Paris of 110 guns, was taken, with 
two seventy-four gun ships, and one of sixty- 
four guns* Two other ships of the line were 
lost in the action ; and a few days after, two 
more French ahips were captured* This signal 
victory, which was achieved on the twelfth of 
A*pril, was of the most essential service to the 
interests of this country, and fiEicilitatedthe pen- 
ding negociations* 

Soon after, however, the Bahama Islands were 
obliged to surrender to the ecrms ^f Spain:; but 
to t^lance this loss, the British reaped immortal 
laurels at Gibraltar, under that brave veteran 
general Elliot, and converted one of the moat 
Setit formidable attacks which had^cver been 
^^ .made in the history of sieges, to the de- 
l7dL struction of the assailants, and thefni*- 
tratioQ of aU>the hopes of the«nemy* 

The military operations «Aer ;tbis were few 
and unimportant. The British forces took the 
Dutch settlements on the coast of Ceylon ; but 
the French receiving considerable reinforcements 
from Europe, retook Trincomale, forced the 
British fleet in several warm but undecisive til- 
gagements, and enabled Hyder Ally to with- 
stand the .most vigoiDus efforts of the Eagliah 
.forces, under sir Eyre Coote» 

The marquis 4>f Bockiogham ^mgr^aJUber m 
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wttf %hort illness, on the first of Jolf , produced 
-ft violent commotion in the cabinet, and sensi^ 
bly effected the nation, which had formed a very 
exalted opinion of the blessings to be derived 
from his administration. Lord Sheibume sue- 
ceeded him, and the business of peace being 
hastened, in 1783, the provisional articles be- 
tween England and America were made public. 
The United States gained all that they had con* 
tended for ; and those who had been despised as • 
rebels, were now .raised to the rank of an inde* 
pendent nation. In short, so bountiful was ml- 
olatry in concesuons, that the American loyal* 
ists were thrown wholly on the generosity of. 
the British, and though the Ksloration of con- 
fiscated property was recommended, no positive 
stipulations were entered into on this important 

In our treaties with the French, the Dutch, 
and the Spaniards, there was the same impro- 
vident facility ; and though- the critical situation 
in which we were placed, might sanction many 
sacrifices, they certainly were carried to an ex* 
tent that wounded the pride of patriotism, and 
left die field open for future encroachment and 
aggression. 

. By the calamitous wkv which was now termi- 
nated, Great-Britain lost the best part of her 
Transatlantic colonies, and, besides many thou- 
sands of valuable lives, expended or squandered 
neariy 150 millions of money. The terms of 
the peace indeed were a subject of regret to ma« 

I ny, but the prospect of ^continued war was. the 

jl object of alann to alU The address of ^ ^^ 

thanks for the peace, was carried in the 1733.^ 

. UadBhy a majority of 7»lo 59, but lost 

^ Vol. XX. 2 
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ki the house of commoiis by a majority of 249 
io308. 

Under such circumstances, it vms impoasibie 
any admintsU^ion could long stand, and an 
tonatutul coalition having been formed between 
Mr. Fox and lond North, a itiinlsterial revolii- 
tton was plahUy Indicated, which accordingly 
soon took place. The coalition leaders, Fox 
and North, were made secretaries of state, and 
the duke of Portland first lord of the treasury^ 
All plana of reformadon in public offices, and 
other national improvements which lord She!^ 
burne had projected, seemed now to be dropti 
Mr. Pitt> the son of the immortal earl of Chat« 
ham, and who has since rivalled his {kther's 
glory, made a motion for a parliatn^ntary re» 
form 5 but the event was no <ioubt what he him- 
aelf expected, though it answered the pui^>ose 
of attracting notice, and gaining popularity^ 
I^lament passed a bill for the telief of the 
American loyalists; the establishment of the 
prince of Wales was formed \ akid pensions were 
granted to lord Rodney and general Elliot for 
their important services^ Soon after, the par« 
liament was prorogued, and on the sixth of Ot* 
tober, peace was proclaimed in the usual form. 

The coalition ministry conducted the machine 
of stale with a strong arm, till soon after the 
mee^ng of partiameni in November, Mr. Fox 
brought forward a bill for regulating the af- 
£urs of the East-India Company, into whidi 
some unconstitutional provisions were introdu*- 
ced« It pmsed, however, through the tower 
house by a great majority, but was thrown out 
in the uppers after very animated debates, in 
which Its principles and tendency were canvatt^ 
§cA and exposed^ 



{nr^oti«eqtienpe of tbts, the coalttion ministry 
which had been deservedly uni^opular, were 
4iuddeDly dtsmissed^ and Mr* Pitt, then a very 
young tnani was declared first lord of the treai* 
aury. Hia friendSf of courtei fiUiKl the other 
principal departments of state i and this constitQ- 
fed tj^e tenth administrationt Mi^ the acceii* 
aion of his present majesty* 

Soine of the principal adherents' of the coali- 
tion party interposed to unite the discordant 
^tiona ; but their endeavours to form what 
4hey termiBd a firms efiicienti and extended ad* 
fninistration, proved wholly unsuccessful. 

At last, after strong aii4 repeated contests 
)>etween the two factions, during which thc^ 
new minister found himself fre<|U)ently in ^^^^^ 
^ minority, aii4 all public busmess was 25^ 
aospended, a proclamation was issued for 1784. 
^dissolving the psesenl parliament, and 
far calling a new one. Just at this crisis, the 
great seal was stolen from the house of the lord 
chancellor* and another was obliged to be made» 

The next parliament met qn the eighteemh of 
May^ when it wjis speedily discovered, that 
there was a considerable majority on the side of 
the minister; and accordin^^ly business pro- 
IDeeded with its usual regularity. Mr. Pitt now 
}>rought forward his taxes and his India bill, 
vvhich, with many other important legislative 
iu:ts, passed into laws* His plan, however, for 
giving one hundred members to the popular 
interest, and fi>r extendii^ the elective franchise 
to more than one hundred thousand person^, 
after a debate of considerable lengtli, was re- 
iected by a majority of seventy-four, by which 
jlccision his credit was saved, and the const|? 
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^ jy tntfon escaped violation. Mr. Pitt wm 
1785. ^utJly unsuccessful, though perhaps 

more in earnest, in attempting to settle 
the commerce of England and Ireland, on a 
mutual and equitable footing. His propo- 
sitions passed with difficulty in England, and 
in Ireland they were thrown out with markecf 
disapprobation. 

Among the various measures agitated by par* 
^ ^ liament during the next session, was 
1786.' ^^® P^^ ^'^^ ^^^ appropriation of a mil^^ 

lion annually for the reduction of the 
national debt. This measure, which ultimately 
promises the best consequences, has been stre- 
nuously pursued under every change of ctrcam* 
stances, and amidst unexampled difikuktes. 

-^ During the following year, the French 

1787. P^^T ft>*nented great disturbances, in 

Holland, under the ^pretext that the 
Stadtholder sacrificed the interest of the re* 
public to his predilection for the English. The 
king of Prussia, however, by his active inter- 
ference in defence of the prince of Orange, to 
whom he was ncarty related by marriage, and 
united by policy, frustrated the designs oif the 
French, and composed the jarring factions for 
a time. 

This year is likewise remaricable for the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, esq. late go- 
vernor-general of Bengal. His trial was pro- 
tracted to such an extraordinary length, and 
carried on with so much acrimony, that it re- 
sembled a persecution ; and though, after years 
of vexation, expense, and inquietude, he was at 
fast acquitted, the ends of substantial, justice 
might certainly have been effected with lese 
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Mfiijy and with less cost to the nation as well ai^ 
Ibe individuaiy whoy instead of censuvey in ge- 
neral deserved) and will enjoy the applauses of 
l^is country^ which was essentially bei)e&;e4 by 
bis services* 

« The business of the slave-tradet which, howr 
liver much it may be defended on political 
grounds, certainly militates against every priiv- 
oiple of religion and morals, was likewise agi- 
lated about this time in parfiament» and ha4 
numerous partisans for its abolition or restraint^ 
f mong the i)eople# Mr. Wiiberforce, assisted 
by the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, the premier^ 
brought it before the commons ; but tbpugb, ii| 
)Hibsequent sessions, various motions were made 
for wiping off this disgrace to the national char 
^NM^ter, and some beneficial regulations were 
lidopted and carried into execution, relative to 
(the conduct of this inhuman traffic, interest has 
always prevailed over feeling and argument^ and 
aubsequ^nt events have shown, that, thpugh the 
impoitation of fresh ^ves should be stoppedi 
slavery itself cannoC be abolished in the West« 
Indies, without producing more evil than good* 
^ reforois, indeed, should be slow and gradu4 
to accomp^sh any beneficial purposes* and more 
particularly so, when they are directed to the igr 
porantand unenlightened* 

About this period also, a#me adventurers har^ 
ing sent a vesse^to Nootka or King's Sound % 
^n the n^h-west /coast of America, to trade 
with the natives for furs, th^ Spaniards, who pre- 
tended to the exclusive sovereignty of this coast^ 

* First discovejreti by captain Cogk. in his la«t voyaa^ 
round ^he wojld. . r tt 
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lelzed the shipf and treated the crew w!th ptM 
severity. This prodoced remonstrances to the 
court of Spain; but Ihtle attention having been 
|Nud to them, both nations prepared to have 
recourse to arms. The matter, however, was 
at last settled bf a convention, the terms of 
which were generally considered as vague and in* 
determinate* 

Scarcely was the naval armament 
na?' '^^^^ *^*^ *^^" collected on this oc- 
' casion dismissed, when ministry found 
•ccasion to reassemble it. The empress of Russia, 
whose distinguishing characteristic was am- 
Vitioa, anxious to obtain a port in the Black 
Sea, made exorbitant dennands on the Turks, 
and prevailed on the emperor of Germany to 
iavour her views. The Germans, however, 
were extremely unsuccessful in this unjust war- 
fare ; but the Russians defeated the Turks in 
every battle, and took from them several strong 
places, p«irticularly Oeksacow and Ismael. The 
Turks tnade a most gallwit resistance at the Mat- 
ter ; but the savage SuwarroflP, who commanded 
the Russians^ instead of respecting the bravery of 
the inhabitants, put about thirty thousand of them 
to death, and thus fixed an indelible stain on his 
character. 

These successes, and the cruelties which ac* 
«ompanied them, alarming the British court, a 
large fleet was fitted out in order to prevent 
Russia from obtaining the navigation of the 
Black Sea; but the empress, without being in 
the least intimidated at the preparations of 
England, to which indeed the nation in general 
Was averse, insisted on maintainhig the advan- 
tages she had acquired ; and^ as negociations 
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"Were fcond of aTalt^ the armament was laid 
wde, after an enormous expense had been in* 
curred* In justice, however) to administration^ 
it should he observed, that the measures they 
took seemed to have been founded in wisdom and 
policy, and had not their designs been counter- 
acted by ^e violence of some demagogues in 
padiament, whose sentiments were adopted by 
the great mass of the people, it is probable, the 
IMirtition of Poland, and other encroachments and 
revolutions which followed, might have been 
fftifled in their birth* 

The same year being the centenary of the 
glorious revolution of 1689, the fifth of Novem- 
ber, the day of king William's landing, was ob- 
served by many individuals and societies, not 
"Only with festivity but with devotion and thanks- 
giving. 

' But while the nation was enjoying unexam<* 
•pled prosperity, under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, 
and had, in a great measui'e, recovered from the 
-humiliating state in which it was left by the Ame- 
rican war, its prospects were once more sudden- 
ly clouded by a severe malady with which the 
king was seized. For sqme days, an universal 
alarm prevailed, on account of a sovereign, who 
was justly endeared to his people) the nature of 
his disorder net being precisely known ; but at 
last, it was ascertained that a fever on the spirits 
had produced a temporary .privation, of reason, 
which the best medical advice for many weeks 
was unable to remove* 

' Under tjiese distressing circumstances, par- 

itamenlt was asseml^ed, . but as a principal 

branch of the legislature was incapable of act- 

• ingft the other two could not proceed to business* 
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It was therefore judged expedient by all partki 
to appoint a regent^ and Mr. Fox claimed this 
high ofi&ce in the name and on the behalf of the 
heir apparent^ as appertaining to his royal higbi* 
ness of right. On the other hand, Mr. Pitt and 
his adherents^- who formed by far die most nu* 
merous body, both in and ont of pariiament^ 
contended, that parliament possessed tiie powev 
of imposing litiptations on the regent ; and^ though 
they admiUed the preference which was dae ta 
the prince of Wales, they wished to sobject the. 
exercise of hi^ authority to such restr^nts, aa 
might appear just ai^d properi under existing 
circumstances. 

In the discussions which the arrangement of 
this important affair occasioned, much time was 
consumed ; and U2Utual asperity and reproach 
embittered every debate. The opposition, who 
expected to come immediately into power* 
scarcely observed decency in their reflectiona 
and observations ; and Burke, in particular, wh<9, 
with his usual inconsistency, afterwards stoo4 
forward as the champion of foreign royalty, 
seemed to forget what was due to his legitimate 
sovereign. 

At last, no signs of convalescence appearing^ 
the regency hill was about to pass *, and was 
just ready to be put in execution^ when, to tlie 
unspeakable joy of the nation, as weU as of every 

* The pjarliamfsut of Ireland iiirited the prince of 
Wales to accept the regency without any limitations. 
In the bill before the British lejfislature^ many restric-r 
tions were imposed, which, of necessity, must have 
rendered the executit^ govemintat too wcftk, ht^ tfaf 
Axpenweii't be«n tried. 
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aicmber of his august fiimilf) his msjes* 
tff on the 10th of March, sent a message f^o?' 
to (Myrliamenty to acquaint them with his 
recovery, and of his ability to attend to the pub« 
He business of his kingdom. 
• This most agreeable intelligence Bew lilus 
lightning from one comer of the kingdom to 
another^ and never were the demonstrations of 
joy: which it produced^ more enthusiastic or more 
lincere* Every town, every village, exhibited its 
testimonies of loyalty and affection to the Ixsst of 
sovereigns at the instant ; and these were renew* 
odonthe 2ad of April, when his majesty, in 
solemn procession, went to St« Paul's to return 
thanks to Heaven for bis recovery. 

In the month of July of the same year, one of 
the most unexpected and extraordinary revo«- 
lutiona took place in France which the annals 
of history records* The details of this memo» 
able event properly fall under another division 
qC our work ; but as the consequences have ex* 
tended not only to Britun, but to the whole civil* 
iaed world) it will be necessary to state the ge* 
jMral.&cts, as we proceed. 

The deranged state of the finances of France^ 
and the mild disposhion and moderate principles 
of the reigning king, Louis XV I. inducing him 
to assemble the notables of his kingdom, an op« 
{mrtunity was taken to subvert the monarchy^ 
and to reduce the sovereign to a state of degra- 
dation, which not only prevented him from doing 
wrong, but from doing any essential service to 
the state. The bastile, which had long been 
•ooverted to the most desix>tic purposes, was 
suddenly levelled to the gixnmd, and the pri» 
soners liberated; while a national assembly, 
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chosen by tbe people, .proceeded to vtreat from 
their guiltless king the pnvileee of making wa^ 
or peace) abolished all titles ot peers^^ and a]« 
lowed no distinctions, but those of virtnei geniufi 
and merit. When once established authority ia 
nidely overthrown, and those prejudices which 
have been indulged for ages are ridiculed and ex« 
posed, it is difficult to kiuiw where to stop. The 
people, like an impetuous river bursting its bank% 
now carried all before them ; and though} on the 
HthofJuly, 1790, the French moqarch made a 
formal surrender of the power which hisanceatora 
had enjoyed or usurped, and was b^nc^orth tQ 
be considered not as the tyrant but the &ther of 
his people, one concession only gave rise to the 
claims of another, and anarchy, vfhich is even 
more fatal than despotisni> began tq prevail* 

Louis, discovering the consequences of hia 
inild submission to unreasonable demands, and 
spurred on by his friends, a^d perhaps by hit 
enemies too, to violate the oath he had taken 
to be true to the n^w constitution, endea* 
▼oured to eseap^ tp the German dominions { 
but being stopped on the borders of Flanders^ 
he was ignpin?niously brought back to Parisi 
and closely guarded in one of tbe royal psu 
laces* Jn the meantime, another codeof lawa 
was drawn up by the national assembly, whicli 
the king was likewise induced to sign, 
^^P* **' and by these means allayed the popular 
ferment for a time* 

During these transactions, the natural love of 
liberty, which will ever animate the hearts of 
Britons, excited a partiality in the bosoms of 
many, to th^ cause; in which tbe French natiQit 



#is engaged. Those who were carried aw^y 
by a name and plausible professions, saw nothing 
but brother freemen in the French 5 while the 
dktcriminating and thinking apprehended equal 
danger from the giddy zeal of their country* 
men, as from the intemperate and ungovernable 
Kcentfonsness of their natural enemies. 

Government, however, observed a dignified 
silence and forbearance ; and in parliamentj 
several mattet^ of great importance y\rt dis- 
cussed and settled. 

- The penal statutes against poper}*^, which had 
k>ng continued to be the disgrace of our civil 
code, were softened down ; and several pains, 
penaftles, and disqualifications were done away* 
The house entered on the subject with a libera- 
lity that did them honour, and the bill passed 
through its various stages^ almost without oppo* 
sitton* 

The constitution of Canada was fixed, by di*. 
viding that province into" two governments, 
and giving a council and house of assembly to 
each. This measure, in which the partialities 
and native customs of the inhabitants were con*- 
suited, has been attended with the best effects, 
and will probably secure the dependence of the 
province tm Great-Britain, by the strong tie of 
gratitude and interest. 

• The rights (^juries in cases of libel, had long- 
been suffered to remain in an indefinite and un^ 
determined state. To obviate this inconveni*- 
ence, so injurious to civil liberty, Mr. Fox 
brought a bill into parliament, by which, afteir 
much revision and long discussion, it. was ulti- 
mately decided both by lords and commons^ 
^ that juries are judges both of the law and the 
Ikct." 
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The same year} his royal highness the dnka^ 
^ ^ York was marrieid to the princess Frede^ 
V 1791. ' "^ Charlotta Ulrica^^Cathenaaf daugh« 
ter of the late king of Prussia, whose 
exalted virtues have endeansd her to all ranks of 
people. 

The French revolution^ as has been previously 
observed, having excited much interest inlthia 
countr)s and provoked much discussion between 
its supporters and opponents, the former began 
to be considered as inimical to the British con* 
stitution, and the latter, as its most fiuthfiil de- 
lenders. Wisdom, policy, every principle that 
actuates tlie prudent, would have taught the 
people of this country to observe the progresa 
of such an event, in which they had no real con- 
cern, with a cautious silence 4 but the bold 
theories of the French revolutionists, •striking the 
imagination of the unexperienced with irresisti* 
ble force, and their decisive measures afibrding 
gratification to those who were supposed to be 
ill affected to our civil and religious establish* 
ment, it became necessary for the friends of the 
constitution to evince their disapprobation of 
principles, which they saw perverted^ and ap* 
plied to the most dangerous purposes. 

On the annivei*sary of the 14th of July, the 
day on which the bastile was demolished, the 
partisans of liberty in this country agreed to 
celebrate the event by festive meetings in many 
of the principal cities and towns of the kingdom* 
In London, a large number assembled and spent 
the day in conviviality, without any disturbance 
of consequence being excited ; but in fiirming« 
ham, where a violent animosity had subsisted 
for some jrears, between the high church party 
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«id Aft cliis«iter«9 at the head of whotn was the 
JHAlly celebrated phikiaepher, Priestley, political 
^usea coH>peratiiig^ wkh religtooS) produced the 
most lamentable cfRKctftk The persons who 88<> 
sembled there to commemorate the French revo-^ 
lutioQy were represented as the enemies of thtf 
)uRg and constitution ; and no sooner were they 
mety to the number of eighty or ninety, than the 
nob testified their disapprobation. At a very 
^arly hour, the company dispersed, 'btU the in^ 
iuriate mob was not satisfied : they first demolish-^ 
•d the windows of the hotel, then dispershig 
#rer the town and its Ticinity, they set on firtf 
Use meeting-houaes, the houses of the most emw 
seat dissenters, and gi^ng a loose to every kind 
oS intemperance, became eqoally formidable to 
ioifa pariiesi The mansion of Dr. Priestley ynaf 
consumed, with his valuable library and philo^ 
iMrpbieal apparatus ; and thus a man, whose ta- 
lents would have been an honour to any coun^ 
tOFfp was hunted as. an enemy to the human racoi 
and ultimately olrfiged to take shelter ih Ame« 
rica. At last, some troops of light dragoons 
ware caUed in ; and Birmingham, after exhibit* 
lOg the most ^sgmcefol scenes of riot and de-* 
vastation for three days, was saved from farther 
ruin by their exertions. Several of the rioterd 
ioat tbeir lives in the commission of their cnmes, 
and a few sufierrd deserved punishment on the 
gPkMows. 

With equal conduct and good fortune, earf 
Comwallis, who had accepted the offiiee of go* 
tremor-general of Bengal, carried on the waf 
with Tippoo Saib, in which we had been involv* 
od bf the intrigues of France* Orercomh^ alt 
imaediaseBtB, he formed the siege of Seringa* 

Vol. !^X. 3 P 
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patam, the capital of Mysore^ and redacted 
Tippoo to such straits, that he was glad to con- 
clude a peace on the terms offered to him, and 
to gire his two sons as hostages for the perform- 
ance of its conditions. 

When parliament met, the premier, 
1V9? *^ ^^^ agreeable surprise of the nation, 
' proved that the finances were in such a 
flourishing state as would allow him to lighten 
the burdens of the people, by taking ofP taxes to 
the amount of two hundred thousand pounds a 
year, and, at the same time, to appropriate 
double that sum, for the reduction of the national 
debt. The British fleet and army too had bcien 
diminished ; and thus a deceitful calm, which is 
generally the prelude of a storm, lulled the un-» ' 
suspecting into the dream of lasting peace and 
growing prosperity. 

It was not long, however, before the discern* 
ing saw through this disguise. The continental 
powers, jealous of the principles which had been 
developed in the French I'evolution, prepared 
themselves for war with that distract^ country. 
Austria took the lead, and Prussia joining that 
power against France, it was evident that Great- 
Britain could not long be kept out of the YorteK^ 
when a natural enemy was to be *t>pposed or 
humbled. Yet, to the coalition of crowned 
heads against France, may, in a great measuret 
be ascribed those gigantic exertions which Ihat 
kiatipn made, amidst anarchy and confusion at 
home, to repel invasion, and even to subjugate 
"surrounding nations, in which it succeeded too 
well* -^s, in domestic life, the interference of 
ftrangers, unites the divided members of .a 
Ciimily; so iu intestine commotions, the hoa* 
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tHky of neighbours forms a bond of union to re- 
sist aggression, among those who can agree on 
nothing else *• 

Waving* howeveri such speculations, we pro^r 
ceed to observe, that the spirit of discussioi) 
which the iQvolutionarjr proceedings in France 
excited, h«;ung produced various writingsj a 
royal proclamation was issued to suppress theniy^ 
and prosecutions wera commenced against the 
author and publishers of several books of this 
tendency. In return, his majesty received ad* 
dresses of loyalty and of attachment to the con« 
stitutlon, not only from both houses of parlia- 
ment, but from numerous public bodies through- 
out the kingdom* 

In proportion as the friends of govemmept 
showed themselves determined to make one. 
common cause, the disaffected and discontented^ 
of whom some portion will be found in every 
eountry, being now pointed out as objects of 
fear or detestation, either fell or fimcied that 
they were equally justified in resorting to the 
same means of union. Societies for reform 
were formed in many places ; and those who 
could no longer preserve the credit of being good 
subjects, were resolved to deserve the imputa* 
tions that hsd been thrown on them, and to seek 
security or countenance in numbers. Violence 

♦ For "thehlstoryof the wtrs arWngout of theFrenck 
revolution," we must refer our readers, for details, to an 
elegant aud authentic work on that subject, in two vo<* 
lumes, quarto, by Alexander Stephens, Esq. In that 
publication, every thing is related circumstantially, and 
at length, which our confined limits oblige us to present 
tely in g;eneral views and ultimate results. 
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alwuys defeats its own ends, however laudable 
its objects maf be ; while conciliation and appa- 
rent confidence might have retained many tur* 
balent spirits in their duty, and mack them asham- 
ed of those very measures, for which false pride 
made them glory in having been persecuted* 

A second proclamation, therefore, appeared, ia 
which it was declared that evil disposed persons 
ki this CGuntty, were acting in concert with 
Others in foreign parts, in order to sulyvert the 
laws and constitution ; and avowing his majes- 
ty's design of forthwith embodying a part of the 
militia. Considerable alarm was spread througll 
the sound part of the nation, of which descrip- 
tion the majority was immense, and both publle 
bodies and individuals became animated with 
leeal for preserving the public peace, and «np^ 
potting the constitution of their country. Nu- 
hiei'ouS' associations were formed against repub<» 
Mean principles ; loyal addresses poured in from 
all quarters ; and the pulpit and the press wbre 
equally employed to recommend social order, 
and to disseminate and enforce those maKims, 
Which had raised Britain to a state of unexamv 
pled political happiness. * . 

Parliament led the way In every measure, 
which could add to our internal security; and 
the infamous frateroizing decree of the Frcncil 
having excited just alarm and indignation, a 
bill was passed, by which his majesty should be 
empowered to order aliens to quit the king* 
dom, as circumstances thight justify or policy 
require. At the same time, the exportation of 
com into France was stopped ; and it was evident 
to all discerning men that tiostilities could be ^ 
ne great distance. 
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#,. TJie.Frenqli revolutionists loudly corapliuned 
of those mes^suresi as infractions of the com mer- 
jpi'al treaty between the two nations, without 
^considering that by decreeing fraternity and 
.assistance to the revolting subjects of every mo- 
narchical goyernn\ent, they. had justly irritated 
»every ruler, and endangered the repose of every 
^peaceable subject. They likewise resolved to 
open the navigation of the Scheldt, \7hich this 
.country was bound by tt*eaty to resist ; and in 
the frenzy of innovatipij, and in defiance of thje 
most sacred oaths, having abolished mo- 
narchy? and established a republic, in ^"o- 
FraQce, all relations formerly subsisting j^^^-. 
jietween the two nations, were virtually 
,isuspended or dissolved. The royal family of 
.France, after having the anguish to see theii^ 
iriends and faithful guards overcome, and murf. 
jdcred, were obliged to take refuge in the national^ 
.^sembly ; and soon afterwards were sent, by this 
^unfeeling body, to the prison of the Temple. 

When legitimate goyemment is overthrown, a 
road is opep for the wildest theories, and for 
Jthe perpetration of the grossest crimes. The 
party which ba^ usurped all power in France^ 
Aot satisfied with deposing and imprison- 
ing their king, proceeded to atrocities, ^^h 
.which to, relate in simple terms, would 
lura humanity pale. They brdke into the pri? 
3ons, and murdered all those who had been con« 
.£ned for imputed sentiments of loyalty, proving 
|hat the opinion of Voltaire was perfectly cort 
;rect, when he .says, that the character . of ^ 
JPrenchpaan is composed of the different qualitiei 
^f the monkey and the tiger. On this occasiqny 
^t;|e princess i<aaibal)e was one of tlie many ^jc^ 
3 P 3 
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tims to their infernal vengeance ; tad her fiM 
was attended with such circumataiiceB of horrot 
aa could scarcely enter the imaginatioiv of man* 

The measttre of their crimes, howerer^ was 
not yet filled ufw Louis XVI. the mildest and 
most inoifensive of a long line of kings, wafe 
brought to trial, and sentenced to lose his life* 
He conducted himself with a firmness «nd cbris* 
tian resignation, which would have dene honour 
to a martyr, and suffered the punishment of the 
^ jy guillotine, on the twenty-first of Jamiaryw 
1^93. ^i* queen, the sister of the emperor rf 
Germany, his guiltless sister, and manf 
of his friends, soon after followed him to the 
grave, by public authorized muj^rs ; whHe the 
dauphin, whose tender age, even in the opiniofi 
of the monsters who now presided over the des- 
tiny of France, would not sanction capital pu* 
nishment, was left to die in prison, and the 
* princess Maria Theresa Charloiu, the only re- 
maining issue of Louis XVI. and Antotnetta tf 
Austria, after suffering every indignity, during^ 
e long imprisonment, that the most refined ma- 
lice could infiict, was set at liberty, and has 
^nce been married lo her cousin the duke 
d'Angoulesme. 

The parliament of Great-Bntatn being sit- 
tings when intelligence was received that the 
lung of France had been put to death, ncWan*^ 
tsge was taken of the sensation which this me^ 
^ t»ncholy event produced, to unite all parties vk 
the vigorous prosecution of a war^ for whieh 
preparadons had long been making* ChauveHnf 
the accredited ambassador fi^om Louis XVI. 
was ordered to quit the kingdom* and the French 
^puWicaaa were not long before they declared 
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m^ ugAln^ the king of Great-Britain, and tt!e 
|Mnnce ef Orange^ as stadtholder of the United 
PxoTinces* 

The necessity of this war» which was actively 
undertaken by this country without any formal 
4eclaration9 was warmly disputed in parliament ; 
but as is too frequently the ca^e, the arguments 
^ opposition only strengthened the cause of the 
enemy* The troops of -Great-Britain, under 
|he command of the duke of York, having joined 
^iM>8e oi Austria and Prussia, the combined af- 
mies defeated the French generals Valence, Mi- 
modat <uid Dumonrier, and took the cities of 
.VUenci^mes and Cond^* After this favouiu- . 
4>le comaiencemene of the campaign, the duke 
of York made an attempt t^on IHinkifk ; but not 
^beiog supported by a fleet which he expected to 
find on the coastt he was obliged to abandon the 
enterprise, and to retire with great loss. 

The family compact being at an end by the tra- 
.gical events which had taken place in France, the 
Spaniards joined the coalition; and the ships of 
tlitat Gountry^ and an English fleet under lord 
iJood> proceeding to Toulon, that important na- 
val arsenal was surrendered to them, in the name 
of Louis XViL and garrisoned with eighteen 
thousand men of diflbn^nt nations* It was not 
long, however, befi>re the republicans, collecting 
a large trvegnlar force, attacked it on the land 
4|lde, and such was their impetuosity, that the 
jsUies were obliged to withdraw, after setting fire 
m and destroying the greatest part of the ship- 
ping and stores of the enemy, which time would 
not allow them to carry off". 
. MeanwbUe, thcise dreams of gleiy ^ j. 
iftth . which the campaign had com- {^^ ' 
mencedj began to vanish, and Robes- 
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pierre and the jacobins having triumphed oyoi 
the Brissotine faction, the reign of terror W4^ 
fully established in France ; while the enthusi* 
Asm .that the idea of liberty had communicated 
to its troopS) rendered them mcnre formidable 
than ever. On the Rhine, their successes we« 
' great, and the confederates, acting without anj 
regularly concerted plan, showed alternate vi- 
.gour and irresolution* -* » 

At home, sedition was advancing with rapid 
strides to overturn the fabric of our constitution^ 
which the wisdom of ages had reared ; and, so- 
veva) persons of talents having lent their aid* to 
promote these nefarious schemes, were brouglH 
lo tiial. By the severity of the laws of Sa>&- 
iand, some of them being convicted of seditiom 
In that country, were sentenced to be transporti- 
ed to Botany-Bay, which was accordingly put 
in execution ; but the champions of confusion in 
England, who had been indicted for treasoHf 
.were aU eventually acquitted, which gave b 
temporary triumph to the democratic faction* 

About this time, an alarm of an invasion hav- 
.^ jj ing been spread throughout the kingdomy 
*1794.* great exertions were made to put the 
J countiy in a proper state of defence, aod 

inilitary associations were sanctioned and esta^ 
i)lished in all parts, for that patriotic purposew 
The ardour with which young men of all raiiks 
jentered into these corps, equally damped the re^ 
solution, of domestic traitora Bnd foreign foes, 
and the pitsparations which had been made U$ 
Itnnoy us, began to slacken, and at last wettf 
entirely dropped* t 

On the continent, the arms of the allies, from 
g want of cordial co-operationi had cxperien6e4 



fhiuqr rerenes ; but the spirits of the British 
were roused to an unusual decree of elevationy 
by a glorious naval vtctoryv obtained by j^^ ^ 
that gallant veteran, lord Howe, over 1794/ 
the French fleet, which had ventured 
from Brest harbour, for the purpose of protect* 
ing an expected convoy of merchantmen. In 
this action, which was warmly contested, the 
French were totally defeated, with the loss of 
six ships of the line taken, and three sunk. The 
French fleet consisted of twenty-ux sail, and the 
English of twenty-five* 

- In the West-Indies, Martinico, St. Lucie, and 
Gaudaloupe, fell under the power of the Cng- 
fisfa ; and, in the East, the, capture of Pondi« 
eherry, Chandemagorc, and Mahie, conferred 
finesh luBtre on the arms of Britain. In short, 
in aln(iost every enterprise, where the English 
were singly engaged, tliey were completely sue- 
cesslul, while as allies , they participated in aR 
the reverses and defeats of their continental con« 
aexiims* 

After the evacuation of Toulon, lord Hood 
liesieged, and took the island of Corsica, the 
cmwn of which was afterwards accepted by his 
HMJesty, and a viceroy was sent to govern that 
little kingdom ; but it was not long before po» 
licy, or necessity, compelled this country to 
abandon a spot, which would ever have been at- 
tended with more expense than advantage. 

In France, the sanguinary reign of terror was 
terminated, by the overthrow of Robespierre; 
but under every successive faction, it was found 
that the arms of the republic prevailed on the 
continent, and at once Germany, Spain, and 
Italy felt their irresistible force. The invasios 
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of the United Provinces being also facilitated by 
the seventy of the frost, which furnished a pas« 
sage to the French over rivers and canah, that 
Gountiy was speedily /ratermzed^ and from long 
being treacherous friends, the Dutch now be- 
gan to be our open enemies. The stadtholdei> 
with his family, look refuge in England, and had 
Hampton court assigned for his residence* 

Meanwhile Poland, overwhelmed by foreign 
despodsm, was blotted out from the number of 
European kingdoms, and its territories divided 
among the Prussians, Russians, and Austrians. / 
During these transactions a treaty of amity 
and commerce was concluded between the Bri- 
tish and the United States of America, which 
seemed to revive the sentiments of reciprocal 
regard and affection, which had so k>ng subsisted 
between the kindred nations. 

An attempt was likewise made to obtain some 
commercial advanti^es from the emperor of 
China, ^nd an embassy, conducted by earl Ma;^ 
cartney, was. dispatched with great pomp to the 
eastern regions for that purpose; but though 
the Chinese were abundantly civil, they strictlf 
adhered to their original and characteristic poli*> 
cy, and after presents were interchanged, it was 
hinted that the speedy departure of the stran- 
gers would be agreeable. 

In consequence of the reverses which had at- 
^ J) tended the arras of the allied powers* 
1795. warm debates took place in the Biitish 
parliament, and peace was earnestly re- 
commended by the leaders of opposition, with- 
out stating on what grounds it would be practi- 
cable. Another victory by sea, however, gained 
by lord Bridport, close in with rOricnt, tendei 
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to. keep the spirits of the people aHve, and to 
convince them that they were invulnerable on 
their native element* Three ships of the line 
were captured hi this action ; and had not our 
fleet been too near a lee shore, the fruits of the 
victOTy, in all probability, would have been much 
moi^ considerable* 

In the spring of this year, his royal highness 
the prince of Wales contracted a matrimonial 
alliance with his cousin^ the princess Caroline of 
Brunswick) an event which gave great joy to the 
natiOQ) whose liberality was conspicuous on 
this occasion, in adjusting the affairs of his royal 
highness, and making a proper settlement in fu- 
txirti for the support of his household. 
• The price of bread being extremely dear, from 
the failure of the preceding crop, various disturb- 
ances broke out among the poor, in different 
liarts of the kingdom ; and as the difficulties 
under which they laboured were in a great mea- 
sure ascribed by them to the war, the seditious 
took advantage of this sentiment, to lead them 
into the most detestable excesses. Not only 
were assemblies of the disaffected held in fields 
and other places, where the leaders harangued 
tlie multitude in the most infiai^matory lan- 
guage ; but even violent measures were resorted 
to, equally disgraceful to the national character, 
and abhorrent from its general feelitigs. On 
tlie first day of the meeting of parliament, his 
majesty was grossly insulted in passing to the 
house of Lords by a furious mob, and though a 
reward of one thousand pounds was immediately^ 
offered by proclamation, for the discovery of any 
|»erson concerned in such shameful outrages* 
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none of Ihe more fia^^nt offenders w«ae d^ 

Ucted* 

Under ftttch circumstances^ it need not be mat* 
ter of 9urpme, th^t two bilU^ passed through both 
houses of parlinoufnt, which ministry, at an^ 
other periodt would not have rentured to have io* 
troduced. One was for the better security of 
his maje&tf's persooi hj extending the laws of 
treason ; the ojther for the more effectual p»eve»* 
tioa of seditious meetings aod assemblies* Bjr 
these strong measure^ particularly the lasl» the 
power of magiatrates was prod:igioiialf stretch*- 
f ned, and it was rendered penal ibr more thstt 
fifty persons to meet on any political discussioiiaf 
without giving previous aotke> and obtainkig th0 
Sanction of those tro whom powei: was kgitissate- 
ly delegated. 

A violent outcry was raised by the democratto 
party against these new laws; but on the other 
han4) theii* neccfisity was acknowledged) and theie 
Uj^ility conjfessedy by the friends of order asd good 
govern meat. 

This year the English) assisted by the Freoda 
emigrants) were bcdSied at Quiberon ; but tluu^ 
valuable settlement, the Cape of Good Hop^ 
and p^rt of Ceylon^ were woested from- the 
Dutch* 

Meapwhile the king of PruastSt though subsii 
dized by England, withdi^w ffom the confede* 
racy, and made his peace i^ith France; whilo 
Spain, in danger of being wholly mined, waa 
obliged to make the best terms it could obtaioy 
with the daring and unpriiicipled republicans. 

Towards the close ef the year, a royal mes* 
sage, o£ a paci&c naturei. was delivered to hoiii- 
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liou«eft of {^adtameot, pui*pQitin^ dtat as tho 
goteram^nt of France bad assumed somewliat 
of a regular form, his majesty was now inclined 
to Us^ea to any disposition to negociate) On t^ie 
part of the enemiy, and to conclude a treaty of 
general peace, whenever it emikl be effected on 
|iist and equt^ble terms, for himself and bis 
allies^ , Accordingly an overture of this nature 
was made on the pan of bis Britannic majesty 
to the Frenoh government ; but it was so cap- 
tiously, not to say insolently received, that it was 
im^^possibie to take any farther steps towards atf- 
|iiHnk»g the object in view. 
-• Intbe West- Indies, the British arms had been 
generally successful, during this campaign, and 
in some other scenes of action they had main^ 
tained their usual lustre ; but the French, 
$i»der General Bonaparte, had made a ^-'n?' 
rapid progress in Italy *, while in Ger- 
tnany, they were alternately victors, and van* 
/[|uisbed* On the whole, however, the probabi- 
lity of ultimately subduing them, became more 
Cunt and remote ; they had risen superior to 
isvery defeat ; and amidst the fluctuations of 
their internal government, or rather amidst the 
wildest anarchy, an impetus h%l l>een constant- 
ly communicated to tlie armies, which, instead 
of t>eing spent, seemed to acquire new force frpm 

* H wa« in this campaign that Napoleoae Bonaparta, 
a youug Corsica a of the most intrepid courage, and the 
most insatiable ambition, first rose into public notice. 
He diffused the terror of the French arms among the Ita- 
lian States ; anxi wherever he marched, victory seemed 
to atiteud his 8t<3pfi. From this period, he makes a pro^ 
minent figure on the stage of the world, uor has fortune, 
after setting him on the throne of the Bourbons, yet 
shown herself fidcle to her favourite. 
Vol. XX. 2 Q 
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every object to which it was applied. Hetic^ 
the k>Te of peace became more and more felt 
. by the British and the Austrians^ who now alone 
remained of the grand confederacy which had 
been formed against France ; but in proportio^^ 
ias the enemy was successfiil, he became insolent 
alsO) and would not deign to listen to equal terms 
of accommodation. 

The United Provinces being now converted 
into a republic, after the French model, under 
the title of Batavia, and of consequence an ally 
to republican France, it became exposed to hos- 
tilities from this country, whose armsj^ikewisey 
by a singular fatality, were obliged to be turned 
iagainst Spain, which had originally fought on 
our side. 

By sea, the lustre of our arms continued un- 
sullied. Admiral Elphinsto'ne captured a large 
Dutch fleet, near the Cape of Good Hope : and 
every individual officer in the navy, who had 
any opportunity of engaging with an - enemy, 
seemed to be animated with the same spirit dT 
daring, and, in general, came oiFwith merited 
success. Captain Trollope, in the Glatton, in 
particular, gained immortal honour in an en- 
gagement with a French squadron of eight ves- 
sels, at least thrice his own strength, which, how«> 
ever, he beat off. 

The patriotism of the nation kept pace with 
the courage of its defenders. A loan of eighteen 
millions was raised by Voluntary subscription iii 
less than sixteen hours ; and every effort was 
made, both by arms and by negociaticm, to brings 
the war to an honourable conclusion. With a 
view of effecting this, lord Malmesbury was sent 
fis plenipotentiary to Paris i but after some Lim^ 
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y^aA spent in fruitless discussiont he was given to 
understand that his pi^pposais were inadmissible> 
and he was ordered to quit Paris in forty-eight 
hours, and the French territority with as much 
expedition as possible. 
'. In Ireland, the spirit of disaffection 
iiad risen to the most alarming height, fzj?' 
and deputies from the united Irishmen 
had actually solicited and obtained assistance in 
their criminal schemes. An invasion of that 
country was projected, and seventeen sail of the 
Koe, witl>many sm^Jler vessels, cairying eighteen 
thousand myen, were sent out from the coast of 
France; but the winds being unfavourablei 
though; part of the armament reached Bantiy bay* 
ihey maide no attempt to land, and at last were 
obliged to return with some loss* 

♦ Soon after, an invasion of Wales was attempts* 
ed ; but on such a contracted scale as to excite 
ridicule rather than terror. The men 

Srho disembarked were all made prison- ^^gP' 
ers of war, without daring to show resist* * '' 
j^nce. 

• About the same time the agreeable intelli* 
gence arrived of a signal naval victory, obtained 
off Cape St. Vincent, by sir John Jervis. This 
gallant officer, commanding fifteen sail of the 
Hne, fell in with a Spanish fleet of twenty-sevea 
sail, and, after an engagement of five hours, in 
which the vast superiority of British tactics^ 
skill, and bravery, was displayed^ captured four 
of the number* As. a reward for this eminent 
service, he was created earl St* Vincent, in al« 
lusion to the scene of action, and afterwards ob* 
tained a pension. 

In the beginning of this year it was judge4 
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•xpedient to stop the' payment ia specie st ttm 
bank* This strong measope, as it evidently ap» 
peared to be the result of policy, a^d not of nc- 
oessityy produced no great sensation of inquietude 
in the public mind : the notes of the bank psissed 
as freeiv as ever, and for the accommodation of 
the public an immense number of one and twa 
pounds value we(e now first issued. 

The hea.Ty weight of taxes, the extitnoafanoe 
and profusion that pervaded erety deporrtmentof 
the state, and the frastrotion of di the f^ans which 
liad been feaid for reducing cte exorbiouit power 
of Francey or restorivig » forth c^ gc^remiKfeM to 
her, th«t would 'm s^me measure asft4ifkiUte with 
those of het neigMMQrst hat^g beelv loiig and 
deeply felt, aA rank» a#ftl dtscvipfions ef men 
began to be dissatisfied wkb the getievaA ccmdiiet 
ef ad:ninl^raCioa, and many were loyd in their 
clamours £dr a change of men And mettsuiKW^ 
Yet so much had the continuance of Mr* Ftetin 
power been idetkiied with the preservatiod-of 
the consfk«i^orh tiiat the- lifghev ordet« coatK* 
nued to give him their unequivocal support,, askd 
the voice of the lower ranks was drdwaed hi the 
Appiauses thef cenferntd on ltis.cgEeitioiis aod bta 
talents. 

Hitherto the nation hftd looked tfpto the navf 
with a weflugvodndcd confidence, and placed 
both its glory and its defence m^ the valour of ite 
sartors ; but a sudden cloud spread an alarmin|f 
gloom Of er the fair prospect on which BritoM 
have ever been taught to^ loolc with pec«i^ar sa^ 
tfsfaction. A serious mutiny bitoike out -amoftg 
the seamen of the channel fleet lying at= Spithead ^ 
but on obtaining an increase of pay, which th# 
eircumstanees of the times aad thetr owa metita 
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itnderetl not unreasonable, order and disci{>line 
were speedily re-e&tabiished among them. 

Scarcely, however, was this insurrection ap- 
pealed, before another, still more furious and 
menacing, broke out. among some ships at Sheer^- 
ness, which' were joined by others of the same 
refractory disposition* New and extravagant 
< demands were dictated to the admiralty, dele- 
gates were chosen to conduct the meeting, and 
one Richaixl Parker was appointed admiral of 
the miuinous fleet. The firmness of governm^it, 
supported by the united voice of the legislature, 
soon .taught these infatuated men that they had 
IM>thing Oirther to expect, after their just de- 
xnands were gratified, and dissentions beginning 
to prevail among them^ ship by ship submitted 
to lawful authoiity^ Many of the ringleaders, 
among whom was Parker, suffered deserved pu- 
nishment ; paixlon was generously extended to 
the rest; and with tlie true feelings of British sea-. 
men, they anxiously wished to have some oppor- 
tunity ofwiping off this disgrace, which they had 
rashly brought upon their character. 
, It was not long before many of them obtained 
what they so aixlently sougjit. Ad- 
miral Duncan, who had long: been en- ^^* ^^> 
gaged in blocl^ing up die Dutch fleet 
in the Texel, being driven from his station by 
the weathery allowed them to venture out» 
Scarcely, however, ha^ they got clear of the land, 
when the British fleet retunied,. and forced them 
to an ei^agement. The action was extremely 
^stinate; but, at last, nine of the largest ships^ 
and two admirals, were the trophies, of British 
prowess* For this service, the gallant admiral 
j^^ ;:4i^d to the peerage, by the stile ^nd tit]$ 
3Q2 
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of lord visoount Drnicfoi, of CamperddWR, «# 
which place his victory was achicTed. 

Rear-admiral Nelson, who had disting<ii«hed 
btniself in lord St. Vincent's ei]fg;agefnent wkh 
tkus Spanish fleets was, soon aRer that gtQfi4i» 
enterprise, sent with a tlotilla to make'a noetunial 
aitack on the town of Santa Cms, in Teii6Fi£flr«r 
The mole was stOTmed^ tmt though prodigies of 
takmr were exhibited, it was foand Itn^ssifaAe to 
get possession of the fort : the tiiliiint adfnwai 
lost an arm, and ISO men W6i« either killed or 
wounded in the stesanlt. 

After tf very fmh victiory, instead of rteing ifi' 
its pretensbns, the British govemmene seeuMto^ 
desirous to gratify the peo[^ by making over^ 
tures of peacev Lord MatmesWry was agaiiV 
oommissioned to proceed to Lisle i but a&er long^ 
eonferetices, in which nothing decisive was set^ 
tied, the violence of Barrus) one of the Freildv 
directors^ oversetting his associates,- md render'^ 
iflg any acconunodation not only more diffienti) 
hut almost impracticabte, on any fair terms^ the 
British plenipotentiary found it pendent lo return; 
• About this time, however, the Aunttrians 
being completely dis^iomftted in ItsAyy they wer^ 
induced to-^gn a definitive treaty with ti¥6 French 
republic, at Campo Formiorand thus Gresrt* 
Britain was left singly to contend With the FVenck 
usurpei^) who were not slow to avail themiSelvea 
of the advantages which fortune had put into their 
power* 

In parliament, the debates were rety linlnfated 

en thfe causes which had produced' th^fiiilure of 

the negociation it Lisle. A new dchewiei 

^'f' of taxation was adopted, by trebling thci 

assessed taxeS) in order to^ din»ttiskth« 
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lofHi; Mid Unit the iimds^ which h«d suficfed 
ati extraordinarf depression^ might be sonoewhat 
r«ti«vedt the cbaiiceUor of the exclieqoer brought 
ixk a bill for the redemptton of the land taxt 
which had previously been rendered perpetual. 
Thift laat Ineasure, which certahkly did credit to 
the financial talents of Mr. Pitt^ owing to the 
pdre9mii*e of circumstances, has never been fuUf 
carried into effect, and there is too much reason 
to fear that it will be a long time before it can 
prodiwe aU that was. expected from it. 

The French, disengaged from the opposilioti 
of Austria, had time and opportunity to foment 
tdl»e treasons which had long been rankling in the 
boaoms of the united Iriahmen* Tliese deluded 
peepk had formed an ektensive oonspracy 
s^ftbfist government, and, stimulated by. some 
persoiw of rank and consequence among them, 
bad perpetrated the most savage cruelties on 
s«idh as were of opposite principles. At last, the 
country was obliged to be put under martial law, 
and some of the principal traitors having been 
thenaselves betrayed, their wretched adherents, 
folding concealment any longer impossible, 
\uiAit out into open rebellion. 
. It is painful to enter into the details of mur- 
ders and atrocities, which would have disgraced 
natural enemies* We wish a veil to be thrown 
oirer them for ever^ and that every component 
part of the British empire may from henceforth 
be united among themselves, and wield the arms 
of war against foreign fees alone. Numbers of 
the insurgenu fell, yet if they sought revenge, 
they more than sufiBciently retaliated, and 
when they could no longer keep the field, they 
indulged in the most barbarous excesses in secret* 
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At last earl Camden was recalled, atid the 
marquis Comwallis, who to the highest personsd 
character united splendid military talents, was 
appointed his successor in die viceroyalty of 
Ireland. In a short time after his arrival, he 
published a proclamation, offering his tnajesty'6 
pardon to such of the rebels as should surrender 
themselves and their arms, in fourteen da)^s« 
This had the desired effect ; and though parties 
«f the insurgents made their appearance after- 
wards, in different quarters, the king's troops 
every where prevailed, and awed them into sub^ 
mission or concealment. 

On an investigation which afterwards took 
place in parliament, it appeared, that in the 
province of Ulster alone there were one hundred 
thousand United Irishmen, armed with pikes | 
but being disconcerted before their measures 
were ripe for execution, they spread themselves 
over the other provinces, and corrupted as many 
as they could find disposed to be the dupes and 
the victims of their criminal designs* 

From some cause not sufficiently accounted 

for, the French most providentially were not 

prepared to throw in supplies, till the rebels were 

. P at the last gasp. At length, however, 

1798. ^^ ^hc ^'^^ ^^ August, three French frt« 

gates landed about seven hundred men 

in the bay of Kiliaja, and taking possession of 

the town and castle, which latter was the resi^ 

dence of the bishop, after some petty successes, 

they ventured to penetrate farther into the coun** 

try ; but on the ^th of September they were forced 

to surrender to a column commanded by general 

Lake. So completely had the Irish rebels been 

bsoat or intioiidated; that few^ compai'Ajdvelj^ 



%eakm|f» join^ the invaders, and of such, a ge* 
lieval fltoughter was B^de in th^ action which 
llermintttecl the career of their deluders. 

In the moBth of Majr, general Coote, with a 
bandful of men, making a descent in the Nether- 
Jaiidsy with heroic bravery and good conduct^ 
cfostro^d the sJiuice-gates of tiie grand canal of 
Bruges, and burnt several gun-boats and a.num^ 
ti«r of tfansfKHTta ; but the enemy coUectmg in 
considerable fbrce^ before he could retire fromi 
Ihe coast, he waa compelled lo surrender^ witb 
bis little ana^ft 

Vast preparalioiiS had been making for aom^ 
tliAe at Toufon, for im expedition, of uncommon 
«tegnkude« to be eondiiqted 1^ gseneral Bona^ 
|^te« Its destination' was iuYo^ved m ifftpene* 
HftUe seereey, and it had the good fortune to 
•lode all the vigihmee of our ahips in the Medi- 
fttrtaaeany on it9> pottiaic to sea» In its progress 
I^Mta surrendered to it, by the treachery of 
loose of the chiefii of that island ; and steeping its 
cimnse for Egypt, the French debarked their 
Sweet i^ that coiifitry, which they speedily over^ 
iMi, thotigh not . without a spirited oppositicii 
from the Mamelukes. 

• Admiral Nelson^ who had been appoioted, with 
m stroGig squadron, to watch the iniecion» vi tbia 
armaimefit, at last discovered the fleet, wifueh had 
conducted it, safely moored in the bay of Aboo* 
kir4. Without hesitation, he ordered an immedi* 
ate attack ; and after a dreadful conflict, a com-* 
plete victory rewarded his skill, and the gallantry 
of the other Bnttsh officers and saUora. Nine 
Mpa of the line were taken, and two burnt i in 
one of the latter of which was the French ad« 
miral* Only two ships of the line escaped of 



the whole fieet) and had not the resources of 
Bonaparte's mind been equal to the emergency, 
the expedition by land must have totally failed 
also. For this service* the admiral was created 
lord Nelson of tbe Nile, and raceiv^d a pensioft 
of 20001. a year, besides other honours and dis* 
tinctions from foreign powers, who united in 
their admiration of the victor* 

Provoked by the French invasion of Egypt^ 
the Grand Seignior now declared war against 
that nation; but still mpre important benefits 
to the cause of Europe were expected from the 
co-operation of the arms of Russia. The empe- 
ror Paul was panegyrized for his magnanimity^ 
in coming forward on this occasion ; but though 
his barbarian general, SuwarrofF, was for a tvam 
successful, from the capnce of his .master, wha 
soon changed sides, nothing permanent was ef7 
fectedby this new ally, in the defence of sociajjl 
order. 

The English reduced Minorca, in this cam« 
paign ; but were constrained to evacuate St* 
Dqmingo, which had proved the grave of many 
British soldiers and sailors, and a vortex of re« 
venue. 

The samp year Mr. Pitt, finding his iinanciai 
resources almost exhausted, had recourse to an 
inquisitorial tax on income, which was more 
grating to the feelings of Englishmen, from the 
vexation it occasioned, than it was productive to 
the government that raised it. 

A measure, however, which will immortalize 
vthe memory of the late premier, and, we hope, 
deserve the lasting gratitude of both countries^ 
was his projected Union with Ireland, which, 
after |;>eiog canvassed with great attention ia 
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it^ngland, and violently opposed in Ireland, was 
at last carried into effect, on principles peculiarly 
.Sivourable to the real interests of the latter coun- 
try. On this subject, however, the wisest and 
best men in both nations were much divided, 
and time alone can confirm, or refute, the max- 
ims by which they were actuated. 

We have already noticed that peace had beeft 
concluded between the emperor of Germany and 
the French by the treaty of Campo Formio ; 
but the former soon found a fair pretext for re- 
arming, and joining the confederacy against the 
republicans. 

The Russians speedily gave a new turn to the 
war in Italy, while the English recovered Naples 
for its lawful sovereign, and under the able and 
valiant conduct of sir Sidney Smith, repelled a 
French invasion of Syria, headed by Bonaparte 
himself. 

The perfidious and treacherous beha* j^ j« 
viour of Tippo Sultan, having given 1799/ 
rise to a new war in India, general Har- 
ris, with equal success and expedition, made him- 
aelf master of Seringapatam, in storming which 
the tyrant of the Mysore fell in action, and with 
him the empire which his father had established. 
Immense treasures rewarded the victors, and 
the British possessions in India, which were me- 
naced both by the French in Egypt, and Tijjpoo, 
tlieir confederate, were in a great measure freed 
from danger* 

A gi^d. expedition against Holland had been 
long preparing, which was underlalcen chiefly 
in expectation of support from the partisans of 
the prince of Orange. The army, under the 
X:omiQand of sir Ralph Abercrcmbie, landed on 
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the t7th of AttguAt, near the Helder Pomt, 
^ich was carried, after a long-and a sharp coll- 
ect. Soon after, however, the <kike of YoHl 
assuming the chief command, the enemy having; 
.ftBsembled in great force, and the season being 
too far advanced to suffer them to continue ill 
the field, in a hostile country, the British were 
iNtffled in their attempits of rescuing Ht^Iand 
Irom the grasp of France, and obliged to returft 
:with great loss. 

^7 a singular instance of good fortune, Bona- 
parte, having left the army he commanded in 
Egypt, in spite of all the vigilance of our 
cruisers, reached the shores of France. He "was 
received by a faction with great enthusiasm, ami 
availing himself of his popularity, he assumed 
the principal direction of the ai&irs of that still 
distracted, though victorious people, and gave a 
new form to the government, which, in the space 
of ten years, had already undergone repeated 
changes. 

Scarcely had he mo^ikted the consular throne, 
be^Dre he made overtures of accommodation to 
the English government, but these being ixjject- 
ed, on the plea, that his continuance m power 
might be as unstable as that of his predecessors, 
he turned his attention to the other beHigerent 
powers, against whom he was equally successful 
in aiTns as in political addi'ess. At Marengo, he 
June 14 ^^^ '^^ Awstrians a most signal de- 
1800. ' ^^^^' ^^ which the emperor again cow- 
sen ted to a negociation, and by the 
definitive treaty of Luneville the fate of Germa- 
ny was sealed. 

Meanwhile Malta was obliged to submit to 
the aims of England, after a blockade of two 
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years, and the French seeing their afifairs in 
Egypt almost desperate, entered into a treaty 
for evacuating that country. The British go- 
vernment, however, onhappiiy refusing to ra- 
tify this conventionj which had been formed 
under the auspices of Sir Sidney Smith, the 
French- assuihed courage from despair, and in 
prder to dislodge them from this province, with- 
out which our India possessions could neither 
have been secure, nor peace attainable, that ap- 
proved veteran, sir Ralph Abercrombie, was sent 
against them with a powerful army. 
, The details of his operations have already 
been given to the world in volumes : suffice it to 
9ay, in this place, that on the 21st of March, 
1801, he defeated the French general Menou, 
nyith great loss, but was mortally wounded in the 
action, and died a few days after, universally 
)>eloved and lamented for his private virtues, as 
•well as for his military talents. The business of 
poiQpleting the reduction of Egypt now devolved 
pa general Hutchinson, and this being effectUp 
^ted, paved the way to a general pei^ce. 
: But we are anticipating events. The failure 
jGtf two succeeding crops hadtKcasioned a scarci- 
ty of com ; to obviate which, large importations 
vwere made, and every kind of retrenchment and 
.economy in the use of bread was recommended 
by government, and generally adopted by indi- 
jviduais. Notwithstanding these pt*ecautions, th^ 
price of com rose to a most exorbitant height, 
.and the distresses of the lower, aad moi^e especi- 
.ally of the middle ranks of -society, amidst the 
accumulated ills of fistmine and war, were such 
jas could scarcely admit of aggravation* Yet, to 
XUe honour of the country be it known^ that 
Vol. XX. ? R 
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charitf was never more extensively dtfTusodr or 
j)atience more fully exemplified^ than on this 
trying occasion ; and if there were some partial 
riots and disturbances, they were frequently as 
much to be pitied as they were to be conf 
demned. 

The union of Great- Britain and Ireland being 

fixed by the legislature to commence and be in 

A. D. ^^^^ ^^°^ ^^^ ^^^ ^y of the nineteenth 

ikou century, the imperial parliament of both 

islands met at Westminster, on the 32d 

of January, and on the 2d of next month his ma* 

jesty opened the session with a gracious speech,* 

in which he avowed his intention of putting a 

termination to the war, as soon as the honour 

and safety of his dominions could be secured. 

About this time, however, the emperor of 
Russsia had not only withdrawn himself 
from the confederacy against France, but 
had stimulated Denmark and Sweden to enter 
into an armed neutrality against this countiy« 
In consequence of a convention to this purpose 
signed at Petersburgh by the northern powers, 
the British court found it%dvisable to lay an 
embargo on the vessels , of the contracting par^ 
ties, and to prepare for vigorous hostilities* 

In the beginning of February, the prospect oS 
this country, indeed was sufficiently gloomy* 
Without a single ally, there was scarcly a port 
which was not shut against us, and in this poa« 
ture of affairs, Mr* Pitt, who had swayed the ca- 
binet for so many years, determined to resign* He 
W^as followed by the greatest part of the efficient 
ministers who had acted with bim,.«nd Mr. Ad- 
dington, speaker of the house of common^, was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer, lord 
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tlawkesbuiyy secretary of state for the fbreign 
department, and earl St* Vincent, first lord of the 
admiralty. 

A febrile indisposition seizing the king before 
the new arrangements could be completed, Mr. 
Pitt continued for some weeks to perform his 
usual functions ; and with a generosity not very 
common among public men, brought forward 
the supplies for the year, to the amount of forty* 
.two millions, that the popularity of his friend^ 
the new premier, might not be affected by the 
burdens which he would have been called on to 
impose, before he could have been well seated in 
kis office* ' 

The Danes and Swedes were speedily de- 
prired of the islands they held in the West- 
Indies, and a British squadron, under admiral sir 
Hyde Parker and lord Nelson, being dispatched 
to open the Baltic, an engagement took 
place at Copenhagen, which had been fL\?* 
strongly fortified, when the result was a 
cbmplete victory on the part of the EngHshi 
chiefly gained by the intrepid conduct of lord 
Nelson. After thi^ bloody battle, an armistice 
was agreed on, and the emperor of Russia, Paul, 
being succeeded by his son, Alexander, a prince 
of a mild and pacific disposition, the northern 
confederacy fell to the ground, and peace was 
restored between us and the nations which com- 
posed it. 

About three months after, admiral sir James 
Saumarez defeated the rear of the combined 
French and Spanish fleets, with considerable loss 
to the latter power; and, as a last effort; the 
republicans menacing an invasion of this coun« 
try, in order to chastise their insolence, lord 
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•'NllstMi was sent to destfoy a flotiik at Boulogne. 
His loitlship displajred his usual bravery, but foiv 
tune did not crown his endeavours on this occa^- 
•ioh, and the loss of captain Paris:er, land of many 
Wave sailorS) more than counterbalanced all tho 
injuries he inflicted on the foe. 

The French being now dispossessed of Egypt, 
and finding it impossible to make any impression 
on our coasts, while our naval power was so 
much superior, listened to the voice of humanity ; 
and, after a tedious aegociation, in which many 
4)ppq^ite interests were to be adjusted, prelimi^ 

naries of peace were signed on the first 
fioi ^^ Octobei:, to the unbounded joy of th« 
• united kingdom* The terms* howeVer, - 
were far from giving universal satisfaction, mi 
many saw in them the seeds of a new war, at no 
great distance ; but a definitive treaty biding aiv 
ranged on the basis established, it was signed at 

Amiens, on the ^27th of march following, 
^ ' P" by the respective plenipotentiaries of the 

two governments, marquis Comwallis 
and Joseph Bonaparte^ and the nations of Eucope^ 
after being so long harassed and afflicted by the 
wars arising out of the French revc^ution, seeaif> 
ed glad to slumber in the amui of peace, though 
not unconscious that an(kbition might soon awak« 
^hem. 
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